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BACH FESTIVAL IN 
BETHLEHEM DRAWS 
REVERENT THRONGS 


Annual Event Sets New 
Standard for Nobility and 
Magnificence of Perform- 
ances Under Dr. Wolle’s 
Baton — Admired Soloists 
Are Florence Hinkle, Merle 
Aleock, Nicholas Douty, 
Robert Maitland, Mildred 
Faas and Charles T. Titt- 


mann 
[From a Staff Correspondent] 


ETHLEHEM, PA., May 30.—Musi- 

cally the fifteenth Bach Festival 
last Friday and Saturday outranked the 
six or more I have been privileged to 
chronicle. This assurance, I am aware, 
involves to some extent a repudiation of 
my own words on several of those occa- 
sions. Two years ago I wrote that I 
never expected to hear a better perform- 
ance of the B Minor Mass than Dr. 
Wolle’s forces contrived at that partic- 
ular session. I heard it last week. Else- 
where I intimated that the executive 
virtuosity of the chorus on the first day 
failed, somewhat necessarily, to attain 
the splendor it reached the following 
afternoon. And yet the outcome last 
Friday cheerfully gave the lie to any 
theory of the kind. The artistic traffic 
of the two days deepened the almost per- 
sonal affection which the “old timers” of 
the Bach Festivals cherish for this un- 





- approachable folk choir; and struck new- 


comers equally with amazement and ad- 
miration. 

For once the weather co-operated 
wholly with other factors to make the 
festival unforgettable. Ordinarily at 
sethlehem it is of variable disposition, 
though persons who have made the pious 
pilgrimage into this quarter of the Le- 
high valley several times become more 
or less dependable barometers by experi- 
ence. It rains the first day and shines 
the second, or vice-versa, though some- 
times the rain obligingly limits its duties 
to the stilly night and heaven always re- 
spects the rights of the camera virtuosi 
at least a part of the time. The natives 
have a reversible optimistic formula for 
all possible visitations. When the skies 
are ill-humored they inform you that 
“whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth”; 
when propitious, that “the Lord is mind- 
ful of his own,” or something to that ef- 
fect. Apparently, the celestial powers 
were this time in their most benignant 
mood, and though the sun burned a bit 
too fiercely Friday (Packer Memorial 
Chapel is not the coolest spot imaginable) 
things on Saturday approached ideality 
as closely as could with reason be wished. 

According to observations of the tire- 
less and unfalteringly genial Raymond 
Walters (who is as integral a part of 
the Bach Festival as the choir or Dr. 
Wolle or even Bach himself) there were 
present persens from twenty-one states 
this year; “the widest geographical rep- 
resentation in the history of the Festi- 
vals,” according to Mr. Walters’ esti- 
mates on Saturday afternoon, after “it 
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fornia, Georgia, Illinois and Michigan 
had suddenly appeared from somewhere 
to augment the list of contributing 
states. Among the musical personages 
of high degree were Franz Kneisel, Ef- 
rem Zimbalist, Alma Gluck, Mrs. F. S. 
Coolidge, Clarence Adler, J. Warren Erb. 
At the same time I missed some faces 
familiar from former years. Those who 
imagine that after two or three visits to 
the Pennsylvania fane of Bach there 
remain no further pleasures and artistic 
benefits to be reaped are much deceived. 
And yet their absence has its advantages. 
For there come new pilgrims by the 
score every year and, as things are, Beth- 
lehem is badly overcrowded, what with 
its inadequate hotel accommodations, 
which make it necessary to commandeer 
private homes and impose upon the good 
will of the townspeople, if not to ship be- 
wildered and uncared-for stragglers to 
Allentown or Easton, there to shift as 
best they may. But there is now talk of 
a new hotel and ultimately the congrega- 
tion of the Bach faithful will be fittingly 
housed without causing the regular in- 


developed” that some folks from Cali- habitants inconvenience or themselves 
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any perturbation of spirit upon arrival. 

Lest this be misconstrued as reflect- 
ing upon the social graciousness of the 
Bethlehem people it is but just to add 
that the “veterans” of several festivals 
and many newcomers no less are as like 
as not to encounter the extremes of hos- 
pitality. The chapel and the rolling 
lawns of Lehigh College campus are not 
the only meeting grounds of musicians 
and music-lovers. Not a few residences 
become centers of musical interest while 
the singers of Bach are silent. Some- 
thing of a conspicuous artistic adjunct 
to the festival each year is the reception 
and musicale held at the home of Rob- 
ert Luckenbach, one of Bethlehem’s 
prominent citizens. In the attractive 
Luckenbach residence there foregather 
yearly numbers of distinguished musical 
folk from New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, Washington and other 
music centers, neighboring and remote, 
large and small. The munificent hospi- 
tality of the host and charm of the musi- 
cal contributions make this event one of 
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AMERICAN FINANCES 
_ OPERATIC SEASON 
FOR PARISIANS 


Try to Get Toscanini to Con- 
duct New York Grand 
Opera Company at Champs 
Elysées Theatre Next Au- 
tumn and Spring — Distin- 
guished Singers, Including 
American Artists, Are En- 
gaged — Will Produce Her- 
bert’s “Natoma” and Leon- 
cavallo’s Last Work—Colo- 
rado Mine Owner Said to 
Back Project 
LANS for an American operatic en- 
terprise in Paris were made public 

on May 31, by Paul Longone, personal 

representative of Titta Ruffo, before 
sailing for Europe on the France. Mr. 

Longone will have charge of the busi- 

ness side of the venture, which, it is said, 

is being backed by A. J. Davis, a wealthy 

Colorado mine owner, now living in New 

York and who is president of the com- 

pany. 

The organization which will be known 
as the New York Grand Opera Com- 
pany will give a season of grand opera 
at the Champs Elysées Theater in Sep- 
tember and October followed by another 
in the spring. 

An effort is being made to secure 
Arturo Toscanini as the principal con- 
ductor and while the company will not 
consist exclusively of American singers, 
those who will be featured include Mary 
Garden, Anna Fitziu, Carolina White, 
Eleanora de Cisneros and Anna Case. 
Others already engaged are Rosa Raisa, 
Feodor Chaliapine, Titta Ruffo, Maria 
Barrientos, Tito Schipa, Adamo Didur, 
Flora Perini, Giacomo Rimini and Joseph 
Hyslop. The orchestra and chorus will be 
assembled in Europe. 

The répertoire will include one opera 
in English, Victor Herbert’s “Natoma,” 
with Mary Garden in the title réle and 
possibly Colin O’More as Paul Merrill, 
the part created by John McCormack in 
the original production of the opera in 
1911. 

Other novelties announced are Leonca- 
vallo’s last opera, “Edipo Re,” which will 
have its world premiére with Ruffo in 
the title réle, the same composer’s “I 
Zingari,”’ Leoni’s “L’Oracolo,” and the 
Puccini tryptich. Raisa will be heard 
in “Norma” and “The Masked Ball” and 
Mary Garden will sing for the first time 
in. Paris the part of Fiora in “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re” by Montemezzi whose lastest 
work, “La Nave,” is also mentioned as a 
possibility. 


The Polaccos Return to America 


Giorgio Polacco and Mme. Polacco, the 
latter known to opera audiences as 
Edith Mason, returned to the United 
States on May 31, on the Lorraine after 
a winter spent in Europe. Mr. Polacco 
when questioned about his plans said 
that he had nothing to make public at 
present, but expected to be able to do so 
in a very short while. Mme. Polacco 
has sung with phenomenal success in 
Paris both at the Opéra and the Comique 
and filled engagements at the Theatre 
Lyrique and in Monte Carlo. Both art- 
ists were oached by the management 

Bpenos Aires but prefer- 
AYnited States. They 
vinia Park, IIl., 
sing. 
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the outstanding side-issues of the Beth- 
lehem visit. On this occasion the artists 
who played and sang included Earle 
‘Laros and Ellis Clark Hamman, the 
pianists, and Charles T. Tittmann, one 
of the bass soloists at the Festival. 


Diversifying the Programs 

Not to stray too far from the trans- 
actions at Packer Memorial Chapel let 
me record that the afternoon and eve- 
ning concerts on Friday were given over, 
as in thé past three years, to a number 
of the shorter masterpieces, leaving the 
more sustained and heroic grandeurs and 
the heavenly lengths for the two Satur- 
day afternoon sessions, when the B Minor 
Mass fills the mental and spiritual hori- 
zon, to dwarf for the time being every 
other consideration. This season Dr. 
Wolle had the happy thought of lighten- 
ing and diversifying the usually unre- 
lieved choral programs of Friday by the 
inclusion between church cantatas of two 
secular instrumental masterworks, the 
adorable, blithesome Suite in B Minor 
and the second Brandenburg Concerto. 
It is an excellent plan, based on a keen 
understanding of the emotional and 
psychological reaction of even so cul- 
tured and specialized a gathering as this 
Bach audience. While I realize that the 
acoustics and size of the chapel to all 
intents prohibit it, I have often wished 
it were possible to devote one or twu 
numbers to a piano work—to something 
out of the ‘‘Clavichord” or to some of the 
“Inventions” by way of legitimate con- 
trast—or to one of the masterpieces for 
violin. But if this may not be, why not, 
for variety’s sake, one of the mighty 
organ works? Undoubtedly the excel- 
lent T. Edgar Shields would shine as 
soloist. I wish it were possible to have 
one of the secular cantatas—the “Cof- 
fee” or the “Peasant” one, for example. 
Would it be really so inappropriate and 
sinful to enjoy their naive fun in 
church? If a series of perfectly worldly 
dances, such as constitute the B Minor 
Suite, is legitimate and in place, why not 
a choral work other than a pious can- 
ticle, the more as Bach’s style is, to all 
intents, in his worldly what it is in his 
churchly writings? 

But the Suite and the Concerto this 
time were vastly enjoyed and the mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra played 
the former excellently— particularly the 
Overture, with its infectious fugue (who 
will ever forget the way Mahler and the 
Philharmonic used to do this, when the 
late conductor directed from a harpsi- 
chord like the historic maestro al cem- 
balo?); and the airy, capering “Badi- 
nerie.” In the evening the superb 
“Brandenburg” Concerto went somewhat 
less satisfactorily. But Dr. Wolle’s pe- 
culiar beat, while explicit enough to his 
choristers, is not the acute and im- 
perative kind to which orchestras make 
satisfactory response. 

The first concert opened with the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” as in war days, 
with some characteristic Wolle idio- 
syncrasies. Besides the Suite there 
were two cantatas, of Bach’s maturest 
creative period, “There is Nought of 
Soundness in this Body” and “How 
Brightly Shines Yon Star of Morn.” 
Mildred Faas, Nicholas Douty and 
Charles T. Tittmann were the soloists, 
Mr. Douty replacing Reed Miller, ill at 
the eleventh hour. The evening’s choral 
features were the motet, “Sing Ye to the 
Lord” and the cantata, “Sleepers, 
Awake!” 

When I remarked above that the Fri- 
day performances this year discredited 
my former belief that the first day’s 
work fell more or less below the stand- 
ard of the second I might have added 
that there were cogent reasons. There 
have, in the past, been no joint rehearsals 
of chorus and orchestra, despite the 
perils and rhythmic trickeries of these 
labyrinthine scores. This time _ there 
was and that through the generosity of 
a Bethlehem woman, Mrs. Lindermann, 
who contributed the needful sum. The 
rehearsal was public and admission nomi- 
nal, so that many townspeople, unable 
to attend the regular series for one rea- 
son or another managed in this fashion 
to hear at least a good part of the pro- 
gram. 

The balance and rhythmic agreement 
of chorus and orchestra were, by rea- 
son of this rehearsing, considerably 
more satisfactory than I have observed 


in other years. Only the first horn on 


‘Friday was guilty of very slipshod play- 


ing, though here and there the high 
trumpet parts gave their exponents some 
trouble. On the other hand the choir 
achieved a record for finish, spirit and 
purity of vocal execution in works new 
to it. The faults of intonation so fre- 
quently observed at the outset of festi- 
vals I scarcely noted at all this time. 
The introductory choruses of the three 
cantatas given were superb from every 
standpoint. Musically these choruses are 
great among the greatest in Bach—mar- 
velous florescences of polyphony, twining 
sinuously about the stout trunk of a 
chorale cantus firmus—in the case of 
“There is Nought of Soundness” the 
familiar “O Haupt voll Blut und Wun- 
den.” But greater still and more stun- 
ning in the light of a piece of sustained 
virtuosity and heroic expression was the 
grandiose proclamation of the jubilant 
motet “Sing Ye to the Lord.” This is the 
work which so obsessed Mozart when he 
first heard it that he set himself to a 
diligent study of all the Bach motets the 
Thomasschule in Leipzig possessed. In 
it the Bach Choir rose to its fullest sta- 
ture and put to shame all the choral 
singing we have heard in New York in 
years. 

But for musical loveliness nothing 
equalled on Friday the last number, the 
cantata, “Sleepers, Awake!”’ And of that 
the twin jewels are the duet for bass and 
soprano, “I Seek Thee, My Life,” 
“which breathes of chaste fervency, 
without ever trenching on the domain of 
personal passion”; and the second verse 
of the foundational chorale, ‘Wachet 
auf, uns ruft, die Stimme,” which the 
tenor section upholds above a simple en- 
chantment of melodious counterpoint, 
spontaneous as a folk song—in Spitta’s 
words, “Like the dance of souls in bliss.” 
This is the number which Busoni has so 
happily translated as one of his set of 
chorale-preludes for piano. 

Miss Faas, whose lovely soprano voice 
is coming to be indispensable to the 
Bach Festivals, displayed again in her 
treatment of the airs that fell to her at 
both concerts a true sensitiveness to the 
style of Bach and ingenuity in delivery. 
The judgment, taste and musical per- 
ception shown in her management of 
longspun, florid phrases demonstrated 
how skilfully she has placed her remark- 
able powers of breath control at the 
service of a rare musical intuition. Mr. 
Douty, who stepped at a late hour into 
the breach, sang Bach with his usual as- 
surance. If his voice is no longer in its 
prime of beauty he still allows no dif- 
ficulty to daunt him. Mr. Tittmann re- 
vealed again those qualities which have 
won him respect at Bethlehem since he 
first appeared there. 


A Surpassing Performance 


I shall not repeat my former mistake 
of maintaining that I do not look to 
hear a finer presentation of the Mass. 
Perhaps the Bach Choir may rise still 
further above itself. Rather I shall con- 
tent myself with wondering how it can 
surpass what it did on Saturday. There 
are moments when applause is an in- 
trusion on deeply shaken feelings and 
when critical compliments are as 
prattling impertinence. Last Saturday 
there were many such moments—in the 
noble, granitic “Kyrie,” the exultant 
“Gloria,” the electrical “Cum Sancto 
Spiritu,” in the marvelous trilogy of 
the “Incarnatus,” “Crucifixus” and “Et 
Resurrexit”—a world drama _ concen- 
trated in twenty brief pages of score; 
and, above all, in the seraphic “Sanctus,” 
super-earthly music. The Bach Choir 
became in these a transfigured entity. It 
sang the “Incarnatus,” the “Crucifixus,” 
the “Sanctus” with a spiritualized qual- 
ity of tone, an ethereal beauty— in short, 
with an indescribable, intangible some- 
thing that grows not so much out of 
painstaking rehearsal as from utter per- 
sonal consecration and perfect mergence 
of the soul with the spiritual substance 
embodied in the music sung. The im- 
mensity of the impression left the hearer 
overwhelmed, diminished, abashed. It 
called to mind the words of the French 
critic, André Schlemmer, inspired by 
Vincent d’Indy’s recent performance of 
the same masterpiece—words which, I 
believe, are truly worth perusal and 
preservation: “Assuredly, in this human 
and divine drama all lofty minds and 
hearts must unite to participate. Who 
could refuse to join in the glorification of 
The Creative and Regulative Energy 
of the universe, of Spiritual Force, which 
evolved Matter and which more and more 
dominates it; of all-powerful Destiny, 
which compels Creation ceaselessly to 
progress; of the redemptive force of pain 
and the prodigious power of sacrifice? 
Who would not wish to chant with Bach 
this transcendent admiration of the 
‘Sanctus’ toward this single, infinite, 


omnipotent, omniscient, eternal Energy, 
which is the essence of the universe and 


which creates and governs it for its 
proper perfection? Those who dread to 
associate themselves with the Latin 


words may contemplate with emotion the 
higher realities which the musician has 
made known to us through the heart. 
How Bach has found the way to tell us 
superhuman things seemingly by the 
simplest of means!” 

The soloists were Florence Hinkle, 
Merle Alcock, Nicholas Douty and Rob- 
ert Maitland. Both Miss Hinkle and 
Mrs. Alcock have sung the Mass re- 
peatedly and both sang it as beautifully 
as ever they did in the past. Their 
voices lend the “Christe Eleison” duet 
precisely the quality of childlike en- 
treaty it conveys. And in the overlap- 
ping, canonic phrases of the “Et in unum 


ee nae 


Deum” the timbre of the two blended sv 
beautifully that the ear was sometime 
pleasantly perplexed in the task of c& 
ciding which sang this phrase or thai 
As usual Mrs. Alcock transported the e; 
raptured senses with the “Agnus Dei. 
Mr. Maitland appeared nervous. Th 
long phrases troubled him to some e; 
tent and, while his upper voice is volun 
nous, robust and resonant, he has litt 
substance or power in the lower rang 
Mr. Wolle, disturbing as his rhythm 
aberrations sometimes are, seemed le 
bent than at previous festivals on arb 
trary retardations before every caden 
or half-cadence, and on Friday went 
no such lengths of precious refinem< 
in the shading of chorales as is or 
narily the case. For a change, th: . 
were sung with admirable simplicity a 
forthrightness. a 2. P 





SAYS GALLI-CURCI IS 
BOUND BY CONTRACT 


But Menager Wagner Refers 
His Clients to Diva for Next 
Season’s Plans 


House, Grossman & Vorhaus, attor- 
neys for Charles L. Wagner, the musical 
manager who is being sued for an ac- 


counting by Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci, 
issued the following statement in behalf 
of their client on Tuesday: 





“On Nov. 30, 1918, a written contract 


was made by Charles L. Wagner with 
Amelita Galli-Curci, which provides, 
among other things: ‘Said Galli-Curci 
agrees to give exclusive rights to her 
public services as concert and opera 
singer to the said Charles L. Wagner 
for a term of five (5) years, beginning 
on the date of the signing of this con- 
tract as stated below, and to be valid 
in all parts of the world.’ | 

“By its terms, therefore, this con- 
tract does not expire until Nov. 30, 1923. 

“On or about April 11, 1920, through 
an act purporting to be the act of 
Amelita Galli-Curci, she repudiated her 
contract, and Mr. Wagner thereafter 
ceased to book in her behalf. 

“Prior thereto, however, Mr. Wagner 
had entered into certain written and oral 
contracts for her appearance during the 
season of 1920-1921. These contracts 
Amelita Galli-Curci is legally and 
morally bound to fulfill. However, it is 
impossible to state what her attitude 
toward these contracts is. Mr. Wag- 
ner therefore suggests to those with 
whom he negotiated for the appearance 
for Amelita Galli-Curci for the season 
of 1920-1921 to communicate with her, to 
the end that she declare her intention 
with reference to her fulfillment of these 
engagements. 

“Mr. Wagner does not want any con- 
troversy between himself and Amelita 
Galli-Curci to in any way affect the 
rights of managers or of the music-going 
public. His own rights he will in due 
time take care of.” 





Capitol Theater May Abandon Opera 
Productions 


The Capitol Theater of New York 
changed management last week, S. L. 
Rothapfel succeeding Edward Bowes, 
managing director. A change of the 
policy of the theater, which has been 
fostering excellent productions of opera 
in English, was indicated by the an- 
nouncement that hereafter the entertain- 
ment will be devoted chiefly to motion 
pictures. 





Cyril Scott to Tour America Next Season 


Arrangements have been completed 
whereby Cyril Scott, the noted English 
pianist and composer, will make his first 
American tour under the management 
of Loudon Charlton, beginning in No- 
vember. Mr. Scott’s first orchestral ap- 
pearances in this country will be made 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leo- 
pold Stokowski, conductor, playing his 
own Concerto on Nov. 5 and 6 in Phila- 
delphia and Nov. 9 in New York. 


Bohemian Violin Virtuoso to Tour U. S. 
Under Gallo Auspices 


Italy has discovered a new lion of the 
violin in a young Bohemian, Vasa Pri- 
hoda, from Prague. Vasa Prihoda is 
to be heard in concert in America next 
season, and has placed himself under 
the management of Fortune Gallo, im- 
presario of the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company, and manager of the Manhat- 
tan Opera House in New York, for his 
first American tour. 





NEW MEN TO PILOT 
DETROIT SYMPHONY 


President and Vice-Presideit 
Resign—Assistant Man- 
ager Is Engaged 


DETROIT, MIcH., May 29.—Jerome ||. 
Remick has tendered his resignation «s 
president of the Detroit Symphony S»- 
ciety because of the urgency of numerous 
business duties. Mr. Remick believes 
that every man should do his share 
a civic capacity and he has gladly borne 
the responsibility incumbent upon him a: 
president of the Symphony Society fo: 
the past three years. Mr. Remick feels, 


too, that his election to that office was « 
great honor and one that should 
shared with others. He will be succeede: 
by William H. Murphy, another of th 
men who have made the orchestra pos 
sible. 

Charles H. Hodges has resigned as 
vice-president, due to the pressure 0! 
business affairs, and his successor wii! 
be appointed in a few weeks. Both he 
and Mr. Remick will retain their finan 
cial interests in the orchestra and wi!! 
continue to work for its cause. 

Robert de Bruce, of New York, his 
been engaged as assistant to Harr) 
Cyphers, manager of the Detroit Sym 
phony. M. McD. 


UPHEAVAL IN FACULTY 
OF CINCINNATI COLLEGE 


A. J. Gantvoort Resigns Management 
After Fifteen Years—Sturm 
Quits the Faculty 


CINCINNATI, May 29.—The important 
announcement of the week was the re- 
signation of A. J. Gantvoort as manager 
of the College of Music. Mr. Gant- 
voort has held that position for over 
fifteen years. Last year he asked the 


directors of the College to accept hi- 
resignation, but they did not take an) 
action. Recently there has been a co! 
siderable change on the executive com- 
mittee of the College and when Mr. 
Gantvoort again submitted his resigna 
tion it was accepted. He will continu 
as a member of the faculty, teachin: 
theory, public school music, sight-read 
ing and the history of music. 

Another resignation was that of Loui 
G. Sturm as professor of theory, in whic! 
capacity he followed Louis Victor Saa 
three years ago. Mr. Sturm has had 
nervous breakdown and has already bee 
relieved of his work in ‘order that }h 
might find the needed rest. 

There have been persistent rumors 0! 
further changes in the College facult; 
and management, but nothing has bee: 
announced as yet. It is known that t! 
present members of the faculty have a 
been given contracts for the coming = 

J. H. 














Toscanini Will Tour America With Ita! 
ian Symphony Next Fall 


Arturo Toscanini will tour Americ: 
next fall with a large orchestra ©! 
musicians selected from the leading syn 
phonic and operatic organizations © 
Italy. The tour which is fostered ) 
leading American music lovers a! 
sanctioned by the Italian governmen 
will include many’ leading cities. Loudo 
Charlton will direct the tour. It is un 
derstood that the tour is the result 0! 
Ugo Ara’s recent visit to Italy, as fore: 
cast exclusively in MusicAL AMERICA 
several weeks ago. 
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James Gibbon Huneker, 


I 
The Man 


‘6 IETZSCHE or Schopenhauer?” 

The place was “Jack’s restaurant. 
The time was two-o’clock one Sunday 
morning in 1910. The question was 
uttered by James Huneker as his wel- 
come to me after I had struggled through 
the seidel-and wine-laden tables of the 
“white room” to introduce myself. 

He was surrounded by Ernest Law- 
son, “Billy” Glackens and Frederick 
James Gregg. He was the Sir Galahad 
of at least seven empty grails of Pilsner 
—a brew to which this most infernally 
human of Olympians has pledged in a 


tidal wave of gulps his life, his fortune 
and his sacred kidneys. 
“Well, which is it—Nietzsche or 


Schopenhauer?” he boomed again as he 
pushed me into a chair, his radiantly 
satyrie face bursting with ironic amia- 
bility. 

That was my first meeting with Hune- 
ker, although we had corresponded off 
and on for years. 

[| have now forgotten whether I flung 


out in answer a boost for the unhappy 
optimist of the Superman or the happy 
pessimist of Frankfort. It matters little. 
Huneker raced on—Chopin, Spencer, 
Lafcadio Hearn, Laforgue, Wagner, 
George Luks, Renoir, Abraham Lincoln, 
Brillat-Savarin, Whistler, Culmbacher, 
Philadelphia, William James’ The Thing, 
the Will-to-D. T.’s, Style, Roosevelt, 
Dostoievsky, Philistines, Goya, Paracel- 
sus, Harry Thaw, the Imp of the Per- 
verse, Cellini, Ireland—all tasselled and 
Starred with anecdote, witticisms and 
Rabelaisian vocables. 

_ Ah! I had certainly met James Hune- 
ker—a perfect furnace of ideas and read- 
ing, a groundling who lived on Olympus 


7 *nd an Olympian who could throw the 


dice with groundlings; a man who could 
Wear the mask of a fool or of Apollo; 
a jumiste, a living paradox, a revolu- 


t 


“onary conservative, an aristocratic an- 


} @rchist, a patrician of the proletariat, a 


4 


ms 
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Satyr who never missed mass—said over 
the ivory keys generally. In a word, one 
of the most puzzling, elusive, mystifying, 
Satirical and sentimentally human per- 


am nalities that the maw of Mother Na- 


‘ure ever fetched up. 








Photo Courtesy Charles Scribner’s Sons 
“Bedouin of the Arts” 


Since that morning I have met the 
author of “Bedouins,” “Steeplejack” and 
“Chopin” many, many times. Always 
casually, spontaneously, which in a man- 
ner always fitted in with the very woof 
of the man himself, whose whole na- 
ture is casual and spontaneous. 

I have caught him in the center of a 
Fifth Avenue traffic jam where he was 
in a flaming discussion with his friend, 
the cop, on the newest traffic regulations ; 
planted before a bar (alas!) pouring the 
fascinations of the Great Beer Routes of 
Europe in the ears of Mix-’Em Mike, 
whose ears were wide agape; in the 
smoking room of the Metropolitan Opera 
House deep in the lower registers of a 
perfecto with “Billy” Guard; walking 
around the country lanes of Flatbush 
studying ornithology and rug-beating. 

Huneker was born in Philadelphia, 
and after many pilgrimages across the 
river to Old Walt, with whom he dis- 
cussed Offenbach, the Cosmos, Stephen 
Girard and the miracle of the cable cars, 
emigrated to the Land of Flaubert, whom 
he saw—in a garret dream maybe— 
chanting the sonorities of Chateaubriand 
to the green umbrella of Victor Hugo. 

In Paris he brooded upon and hatched 
in his fiery Venetian consciousness his 
plan for the conquest of the Seven Arts, 
the Nine Muses and the Fourteen Points 
of Individualism. He has had his Sedans 
and Waterloos; but at Armageddon he 
stood then, and stands now, with the 
Sons of Light against the Philistines and 
Pharisees—not to speak of the prohibi- 
tionists and the ethical tumblebugs. 


II 
His Work 


With Huneker, the man and his work 
are one. Here is a perfect marriage of 
vision and execution. His genius is word- 
expression. Music may be his confes- 
sional, but writing is one of his basic 
organic functions. In his passionate de- 
light in putting forth from his pen the 
fitting word, the smashing phrase, the 
colossal metaphor he parallels the logo- 
mania of Flaubert, Hugo and Swin- 
burne. He writes; therefore he thinks. 
“He who steals my ideas steals trash; 
but he who filches from me my style!— 
he has said somewhere. 


He, with Joseph Conrad and H. L. 
Mencken, is the greatest “stylist” (that 
burnt-to-a-cinder word!) writing Eng- 
lish to-day, for in no one that I know— 
and more so than in the two others men- 
tioned—is the style more completely the 


Tila, Knight of the Arts, Terror of the Philistines, 


Whose Pen Has Cut Deeply Into Native Provincialism 
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Remarkable Word-Paintings of the Music Critic, Author and 
Esthete, Have Revealed New Worlds to Legions of His 
Compatriots—“Discovering” European Culture for His 
Native Land—Is He “The Greatest Living American’? 


BY BENJAMIN DE CASSERES 








man. His style is his spiritual autobi- 
ography, glowing with his ecstasy, raging 
with his dislikes, excreting his irony, 
baring his intellectual complexes, mirag- 
ing his literary, musical and artistic ob- 
sessions and suggesting his reservations 
and aversions. He might write ten thou- 
sand words on, say Poe, of which nine 
thousand are quotations from other wri- 
ters on Poe, and yet we should have an 
absolutely original essay—such is the 
power of the overtones in this man’s pen, 
such the magic and the perfection of his 
associative apparatus. 

From “Mezzotints in Modern Music” 
(1899) to ‘“Steeplejack” (in prepara- 
tion) his one theme is Genius. Genius 
is his Transcendental. Genius is his 
latonic Idea, of which Chopin, Dostoiev- 
sky, Strindberg, Flaubert, Cézanne, 
Nietzsche and Whitman are the meteoric 
incarnations. His fiction is grotesque, 
bizarre, satanic, Latin to the marrow. A 
forbidden and blasphemous beauty lies 
over his work—the borderland nuances 
and moon-mad hallucinations of Baude- 
laire, Laforgue, Poe and D’Aurevilly. 

In America he is as exotic as brains. 

If Edgar Saltus is the Leconte de Lisle 
of American prose, James Huneker is 
the Flaubert, without the great French- 
man’s “impersonality” (whatever that 
is) and his seriousness. Huneker is not 
even a “critic” of any of the arts— 
except it be music, in which his scholar- 
ship is incontestable—if by “critic” is 
meant the man who picks the pros from 
the cons out of a masterpiece like a per- 
son picking fly epigrams out of black 
pepper. 

His “values” are instantaneously ar- 
rived at. They come straight from the 
reactions of his abnormally sensitized 
emotional apparatus to artistic stimuli 
rather than from his brain. He has pre- 
destined opinions, not principles; prej- 
udices, not standards. He brings not a 
scale, but a Jacob’s Ladder. 

Subjective and Romantic, “tendencies” 
and “movements” only interest him in 
so far as they promulge great individu- 
als. The great individual alone can 
give any kind of movement—aesthetic or 
economic—validity. There is no truth— 
there are only great men. 

If Huneker had not already nailed to 
his mast the defi of Walt Whitman, “Do 
I contradict myself? Very well, then, I 
contradict myself!” he might have writ- 
ten over his doorpost the Romantic dog- 
matism of the Grand Monarch of An- 
archy, “My truth is the Truth!” 

But he didn’t—so Professor Irving 
Babbitt, who has appointed himself a 
Lusk Committee of One for the Sup- 
pression of Romantic Sedition, will 
please hold back his raiders for a while. 

In twenty-one years James Huneker 
has produced fifteen books. They con- 
stitute the emotional bacchanals of a 
Dionysius of the arts in the vineyards 
of that mystical vamp, Helena. 


Ill 
Our Indebtedness 


When I was young (like Huneker him- 
self I am now only youthful) I used to 
ask every American I met this inquisi- 
torial question: 

“Have you paid your debt to Walt 
Whitman?” 

Since those days I have adjusted my- 
self to the Spirit of the Absurd which 
is the dominant note in the Cantata of 
the Atoms, else I should as solemnly 
accost every real poet, essayist, fiction 
writer, musical, dramatic and art critic 
in the country to-day with the question: 

“Have you paid your debt to James 
Huneker?” 

I for one have not, for there is no’coin 
in which I can pay him except it be the 
spurious coin of imitation, which is 
caused by the astonishing fact that we 
have almost the same reactions to all 
the stimuli of the inner and outer worlds. 

I doubt whether there is a man doing 
any kind of first rate or quasi-first rate 
literary, critical or artistic work in 
America to-day who isn’t indebted to 
James Huneker more than he can ever 








know. If he has not been influenced 
by the work, the style, the Montaigne- 
like Que sais-je? he has been influenced 
by the atmosphere that he has created 
the atmosphere of great names pounded 
into the skulls of These States in season 
and out for a quarter of a century. 
Often with, I admit, paradoxical results, 
for if Don Marquis is the father of 
Hermione, James Huneker is the grand- 
daddy—for Hermione is Hunekerism un- 
digested. 

Huneker is the American Columbus 
that discovered Europe for us. He is 
the robust Santa Maria that has made 
many voyages and brought back curious 
loot and radiant gods clanking in the 
golden chains of his prose; and about 
the authenticity of his captives and his 
treasures have raged many controversies 
even unto the oil fields of Texas. His 
fifteen books are an education in Euro- 
pean culture which got past the Customs 
inspectors on the walls of our Chinese 
provincialism and percolated into the 
darkest fashionable circles of Chicago. 

He translated another world for us, 
gave up apercus in the beginning of the 
century beyond the reaches of our Mis- 
sissippi Valley and Salem, Massachu- 
setts, souls. 

The names of certain Europeans—to- 
day become household words, even among 
the Saturday Evening Posters—sounded 
when he first introduced them like new 
Russian gargoyles, French double en- 
tendres and the twenty-seventh variety 
of Neopolitan spaghetti. 

_He is an American with a great mis- 
sion, and he has pursued it with an in- 
flexibility, an isolated hardihood and a 
fatalistic belief in his ultimate star that 
are only found in the psyches of men of 
the highest caste in the hierarchy of 
culture. 

If there is ever a real culture in this 
country its roots will run in many direc- 
tions; but historians will not dig very 
far before they run across the Huneker- 
root, not only because of its tremendous 
vitality and world-tentacles but because 
of its stark individualism and militant 
sap. He is the greatest of patriots who 
raises the intellectual levels of his coun- 
try; and James Huneker is therefore, to 
me, the greatest of living Americans. 


IV 
Bedouins 


“Steeplejack” has been printed, but 
will not see the light of day until next 
fall. It is Huneker’s Apologia pro vita 
sua and is the greatest book of personal 
and artistic matter that has ever been 
done in America. None of the insipidi- 
ties of George Moore, the peeping cham- 
bermaid of English literature. But that’s 
another story. 

Meanwhile we have “Bedouins.” It is 
a book of gardens, with the species Mary 
to the fore. Huneker has done Our Mary 
ala Turner. It is a prose-portrait in 
the grand Venetian manner in color and 
character. .We have Garden the Super- 
woman, Garden Intimate, Garden the In- 
terpreter, Garden as Mélisande, Cleo- 
patra, Thais, as Herself. After reading 
the forty-three pages dedicated to this 
subtle Hoot Lady! I have not the slight- 
est desire to see her evermore; I prefer 
to look at her on the tapestries of Hun- 
eker’s pages. The Garden was an ac- 
tress; she has now become literature. 
Is it her final réle? No! She is to do 
Isolde! And at this thought Huneker 
goes into a cataleptic trance, a state 
of hypostatic eroticism and cosmical 
frenzy. Would that James could play 
Tristan to her scarf! And George Luks 
as King Marke. 

After swimming out of Garden’s Mé- 
lisandic hair we meet in the wings 
Anatole France, George Luks, Chopin, 
Botticelli, Poe, Brahms, Mirabeau, Caruso 
and Debussy. There is always something 
new about these men when our author 
touches the electric button that leads to 
his switchboard of adjectives, epigrams, 
verbal nouns and crashing exclamatories. 








[Continued on page 4] 
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Huneker, Knight of 


[Continued from page 3] 


The pilgrimage to the home of George 
Luks is a gem in which we get Huneker 
the man-of-the-streets at his best. Luks 
is as great in his way in this country as 
Huneker. Luks is the sort of man that 
Huneker dotes on—“a Puck, a Caliban, 
a Falstaff. He is a tornado. He is 
sentimental. He can sigh like a lover 
and curse like a trooper ...a character 
actor, a low comedian, even song-and- 
dance man, a poet, a profound sym- 








pathizer with human misery, and a hu- 
man orchestra. The vitality of him!” 
The famous meeting took place around 
the Jumel Mansion, where one may look 
down on New York and curse it a la de 
Rastignac. I was at the Polo Grounds, 
just downstairs, that day—and I did not 
know! But it is all embalmed in “Be- 
douins.” I shall some day write an 
article on George Luks. He is another 
great American. 


Turn from Luks” to a 


“George 
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the Arts, Terror of the Philistines, 
W hose Pen Has Cut Deeply Into Native Provincialism 


““Masque of Music” and you get the whole 
range of Huneker. From the subway to 
the Cliff of the World, from Washington 
Heights to the heights that never were 
on sea or land or visioned from a Ca- 
proni. This is a sublime piece of prose, 
the ecstatic symphony of a mad melo- 
maniac who pounds and blows a thou- 
sand instruments at once, uses stones 
and atoms and stars and trees for 
ivories, and ends with the collapse of 
the Sphinx as it sinks into the sands in 
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an apotheosis of ironic laughter. 

The second part of the book cont: 
seven short stories in that exotic , 
that is as peculiar to Huneker as :}, 
visions of Lafcadio Hearn are pecu)j,, 
to Lafcadio Hearn or the diabolisn) 9; 
Barbey D’Aurevilly are peculiar to 
eccentric genius. It is Latinity iy 
tremis and De Profundis. 

James Huneker is the end of the rine 
teenth century in Europe and the bev; 
ning of the twentieth in America. 











Damrosch’s Orchestra Gains 
a Firm Foothold in Paris 





Some Criticism Levelled at Conductor by Press—Opera Per- 
formances Vary in Excellence—Ralph Thomas and Mig- 
non Nevada Applauded at Their Concerts—Bertha Mills 
Chosen Soprano Soloist at American Church 








ARIS, May 12.—The first phase of 
America’s musical expedition has 
been a success. Unquestionably, Wal- 
ter Damrosch and the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra have gained a firm 
foothold in Paris. By which it is not 
meant to assert, however, in true specta- 
cular newspaper style, that the New 
York orchestral body and their worthy 
chief have.come here to cause the French 
public and press to prostrate themselves 
in humble devotion as before something 
undreamed of. It was in the nature of 
things that there should also have been 
some criticims, wholesomely tempering 
the general praise and _ enthusiasm, 
which enthusiasm, however, it may safe- 
ly be stated, distinctly professional and 
by no means induced by the late martial 
alliance between the two countries. 
While there was unstinted praise for the 
performance of certain works most pleas- 
ing to some, others again manifested an 
exclusive predilection for the diametri- 
cal extremes. 
I heard it frequently stated, for ex- 
ample, especially in professional circles, 
that Damrosch’s and his orchestra’s read- 


ings of the classics differed rather from 
the French version, insomuch as they, the 
French, were accustomed to a more emo- 
tional interpretation. Here I have a 
mental vision of the average German 
throwing up his hand in horror at the 
thought of a possibly emotional desecra- 
tion of the sublime and distinguished 
simplicity insisted upon for a Beethoven 
and Mozart. It was hence an interest- 
ing phenomenon that on the whole, the 
American orchestra’s interpretation of 
the modern French works evoked jubi- 
lant praise. In my conversation with a 
number of conductors and instrumental- 
ists, I heard the greatest of praise for 
the American wood-winds and_ the 
strings, while the brass was considered 
rather more explosive, not to say shrill, 
than that of the French orchestras. 


American Orchestra Wins Foothold 


But as before said, a foothold these 
American forces have undoubtedly 
gained at the first station of their tour. 
The interest all three concerts aroused 
was unbounded. This casting of a musi- 
cal grappling-iron across the Atlantic 
may mean much, not only for America 
but for the entire international musical 
world, if only properly followed up with 
the same energy and spirit of enterprise 
as that manifested by all those instru- 
mental in bringing about this exceptional 
musical excursion. 


Operatic Achievement Varies 


It grieves me deeply not to be able 
to alter my former opinion as yet about 
the rather unsatisfactory state of opera 
in Paris. Still, one does find compensa- 
tion now and then. When I attended a 
performance of Massenet’s “Werther” 
the other night at the Opéra Comique, 
I conld not help being struck by much 


that seemed amateurish. There was a 
Sophie who seemed quite impossible with 
her strident soprano and jerky style, 
but who of course must be entrusted 
with the réle; for is she not a premier 
prix of the Conservatoire? Of the pa- 
pery voiced baritone I had rather not 
speak; and the ensemble and mise-en- 
scene, putting it mildly, were lifeless the 
one and traditionally antiquated the 
other. 

However, besides the very acceptable 
French tenor Marny, whose admirable 
Werther was marked by a highly ar- 
tistic style of singing and finished im- 
personation, it was the Welsh mezzo- 
soprano, Leila Mégane, whose Charlotte 
proved such an attraction as it is rarely 
one’s good fortune to encounter in an 
opera performance. The plastic voice 
of this singer is superbly beautiful, at 
times assuming such an imposing vol- 
ume in the head register as to outshine 
all other artists of the ensemble. She 
sings with a natural facility and taste 
and her poise and acting are admirable. 
The public’s appreciation was shown by 
applause that here and there completely 
interrupted the performance, while floral 
offerings thrown on the stage lent a 
more personal touch to the artist’s Paris 
popularity. 


Two Interesting Concerts 


The American tenor, Ralph Thomas, 
has now also launched himself into the 
Paris concert field. On Saturday, May 
8, he gave a concert in the Salle Gaveau 
before an unusually large audience. As 
assisting artists, the French violinist, 
Marie Ange-Henry, had been chosen, 
while the American pianist, Kyle Dun- 
kel, officiated as accompanist. Ralph 
Thomas has a sympathetic, pronouncedly 
lyric tenor which he has learned to 
utilize with much discretion. Still, with 
all the good taste with which he pro- 
duces his tones and _ expresses his 
phrases, it is to be hoped that he will 
develop more of that which the Italians 
call stretta in his upper tones. He sang 
an interestingly heterogeneous program 
in which were included the works of the 
American composers, Campbell-Tipton, 
James Rogers and Edwin Schneider. His 
French diction was notably good, as 
shown in several numbers. Sincere and 
repeated bursts of applause were ac- 
corded the concert giver, as also the as- 
sisting violinist, Mlle. Ange-Henry, 
whose contributions to the program em- 
braced works by Lalo, Couperin-Kreisler, 
Schumann and Bach. 


Mignon Nevada evidently does not find 
it an unsatisfactory task to have to 
live up to the reputation of her once cele- 
brated mother, Emma Nevada. Judging 
from her concert in the Salle Gaveau on 
Friday -afternoon, this singer is suffi- 
ciently equipped with personality of her 
own to attract and fascinate the largest 
audience without the aid of any family 
prestige. When she sang an imposing, 
perhaps a somewhat too imposing, pro- 
gram including the classics, Italian 


operatic selections, modern French and 
Russian works, as well as a number of 
English compositions (in the original), 
it became strikingly apparent that here 
was an individuality in the concert field 


that is bound to make itself felt. Certain 
of Miss Nevada’s weaknesses, as such 
a peculiar unsteadiness of tone emis- 
sion in her lower register, it should be 
an easy matter to eradicate. This was 
more than counterbalanced, however, by 
the bell-like beauty of her soprano, the 
charm of her personality and her intense 
artistic sense. For Mignon Nevada has 
delved so profoundly into her task that 
she offers something new and interesting 
in almost every song. For she has 
learned to characterize, to seek and find 
the soul of a work. Remains to be men- 
tioned that “The Appeal” of Eugene 
Goossens, was accompanied by the Eng- 
lish composer in person. Noted in the 
large and enthusing audience was the 
French prima donna, Emma Calvé, who 
lost no opportunity warmly to acclaim 
this interesting younger singer. Miss 
Nevada was accompanied not only ef- 
ficiently, but even with telling effect by 
Mr. Yovanovitch. We shall keep h*m 
in sight. 
Other News 


Bertha Mills, the young American so- 
prano, is the latest acquisition to the 
choir of the American Church in Paris. 
The recent appointment as soloist of this 
gifted young singer, endowed with an 
exquisite soprano, has attracted wide- 
spread interest. Miss Mills is a pupil 
of the American singing teacher of Paris, 
Mr. Bjoerksten. 

Heifetz is in Paris. But do not mis- 
understand me. The violin virtuoso has 
not come here to play, at least not this 
time. Together with his manager, Mr. 
Adams of the Wolfsohn Bureau, Mrs. 
Adams and his accompanist, Jascha 
Heifetz has merely come to Paris for a 
week’s rest, so says Mr. Adams. To 
Paris for a rest! Well, well, how times 
do change! O. P. JACOB. 





New York Symphony With Spalding 
Earns Ovation in Monte Carlo 


MONTE CARLO, May 20.—The concert 
given yesterday at the Théatre de Monte 


Carlo by the New York Symphony under 
the conductorship of Walter Damrosch 
and with Albert Spalding, violinist, as 
soloist was a success in every sense of 
the word. Seldom has there been heard 
such perfection of ensemble, such shad- 
ing, especially in the string choir. As 
for the marvellous violinist, Spalding, he 
literally swept the audience from its feet 
with an enthusiasm which increased 
after each number. PIERRE BOREL. 





Italian Musical League Offers $6,000 in 
Prizes for Two Operas 


Prizes aggregating $6,000 are of- 
fered by the Lega Musicale Italiana of 
New York City for the two best operas, 


each consisting of one act and a ballet 
worthy of a production by the society. 
The judges include Victor Herbert, 
Artur Bodanzky, Gino Marinuzzi, Robert 
Moranzoni, Cesar Sodero, Gennaro Papi 
and Eduard Trucco. 

“The best work submitted will receive 
a first prize of $4,000, while $2,000 will 
be awarded to the winner of the next 
best opera,” it is announced. Enrico 
Caruso is honorary president of the Lega 
Musicale Italiana. 





Hugo Riesenfeld’s music program at 
the Rialto for the week of May 30 
opened with the first two movements of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade” as 
overture, Mr. Riesenfeld and Lion Van- 
derheim conducting. The duet from 
“Martha,” with Martin Brefel singing 
the tenor role and Edoardo Albano, bari- 
tone, was received with much applause. 
It is a production of the New School of 
Opera and Ensemble. John Priest played 
as an organ solo, selections from Arthur 
Sullivan’s “The Gondoliers.”’ 


FRENCH CELEBRITIES 
HONOR DAMROSCH 


Conductor Acclaimed by 
Noted Composers as Great 
Friend of France 


PARIS, May 28.—The reception givey 
to the New York Symphony, Waiter 
Damrosch conductor, at the first thre: 
performances at the Opera in Paris. 
and later on in Bordeaux and Marseilles. 
indicates that the European tour, the 
first ever to be made by an American 
orchestra, will be a great artistic suec- 
cess. The press criticisms are unani- 
mously flattering. The French critic: 
speak of the first concert as an “artistic 
triumph.” 

At the opening concert at the Opera 
the audience showed tremendous en- 
thusiasm, recalling Damrosch six times 
after the “Eroica” symphony, and nine 
times after Ravel’s “Daphnis et Chloe.” 
The composer, d’Indy, who was seated 
in the audience received a remarkable 
ovation after the orchestra had finished 
playing his “Istar” variations. He was 
noticed by Mr. Damrosch and then by 
the whole orchestra. In a few seconds 
the entire audience was on its feet and 
d’Indy, blushing to the roots of his white 
hair, bowed his acknowledgments. 

After the performance all of the 
I’'rench composers present crowded be- 
hind the scenes to congratulate Dam 
rosch. Among them were Messager, 
Bruneau, Vidal, Hué, Rabaud, Pierné, 
Grovlez, Masson, and Mazelier. 

One of the most enjoyable incidents in 
connection with the Orchestra’s stay in 
Paris was a luncheon given them by the 
Orchestra of the Paris Conservatoire. 
It was in the nature of a “return” for 
the luncheon given in New York two 
years ago by the New York Orchestra 
to the members of the Conservatoire 
Orchestra at the beginning of their tour 
of American cities. 

A feature of the luncheon was the 
presentation to Walter Damrosch of an 
engravings of Beethoven, on the margin 
of which were the autographs of all the 
leading French composers of the present 
day. M. Paul Leon, a director of the 
Ministry of Fine Arts, made the presen- 
tation on behalf of the Mihister. Among 
those present were Otto H. Kahn, the New 
York banker, who had just arrived from 
the United States; Gabriel Fauré, the 
venerable composer and director of the 
Conservatoire; André Messager, ex-c0!- 
ductor of the Conservatoire orchestra, 
and M. Mangeot, director of the Eco 
Normale. 

M. Leon, in his speech of presenta- 
tion, eulogized Mr. Damrosch as “a great 
musician, conductor and friend ° 
France.” He said: “Mr. Damrosch /12s 
given abundant testimony of his love 
for France by his devotion to French 
art, by his propaganda for France !" 
America, and by coming to France in the 
darkest hours of the war to conduct @ 
concert for the French Red Cross: 
Later, at the request of General Pe’- 
shing, Mr. Damrosch founded a schv° 
for army bandmasters at Chaumont, 
employing French instructors. Now '° 
has crowned his work by bringing ' 
orchestra, the finest in America, 
France. It is a mark of the lasting bonds 
between the two people.” 

Mr. Damrosch responded by propo>- 
ing a toast to France and French art. 
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Applause for Plea That New York's 
Great Memorial to Soldier and Sailor 
Dead Include People’s Temple of Music 


Large Gathering of New York’s Most Prominent Citizens 
Hears Notable Addresses Urging Popular Support for 
Victory Hall—General Wingate Outlines Plans for Struc- 
ture and Announces Drive for Twenty Million Dollar Fund 
to Open in November—John C. Freund Responds to Toast 


“Music for the People.” 
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HE dinner to the General Committee 
if and Board of Directors of the Vic- 
tory Hall Association, whose purpose is 
to erect a memorial, including a large 
music hall, in honor of those who fell in 
the war, and which was held at the Hotel 
Biltmore, Tuesday evening, May 25, was 
memorable for the reason of the number 
of representative people present, the high 
and eloquent character of the addresses 
made, and the general enthusiasm dis- 
played. 

On the dais were the President of the 
Association, General George W. Win- 
gate; Hon. Byron R. Newton, collector 
of the port; Wm. H. Page, ex-Governor 
Charles S. Whitman, Mrs. Wm. H. Good, 
John C. Freund, Editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA; Hon. Martin W. Littleton, Hon. 
George Albert Wingate, Hon. David A. 
Boody, ex-mayor of Brooklyn; Control- 
ler Charles L. Craig; Rev. Joseph Silver- 
man, D. D., Brig.-Gen. William J. Nichol- 
son, Rear-Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, 
Col. Jefferson Demont Thompson, Hon. 
Frederick A. Wallis, commissioner of 
immigration of the port New York. 

Among the 250 guests were Dr. Frank 
E. Miller, Frank Parker Stockbridge, 
James C. Breese, Wm. C. Freeman, Ma- 
jor Henry G. Opdycke, Morgan J. 
O’Brien, Hon. Norman S. Dike, Hon. 
Anning S. Prall, Roger A. Pryor, Gen. 
Daniel Appleton, Hon. Wm. J. Flynn, 
Gage E. Tarbell, Martin Conboy, Fred- 
erie Kernochan, Mrs. Vladimir G. Simk- 
hovitch, Mr. and Mrs. Myron Sulzberger, 
Hon. Bird S. Coler, Hon. Leon C. Wein- 
stock, Maj. T. M. Newton, Dr. Antonio 
Pisani, Hon. James A. Hamilton, Mrs. 
James J. Gormley, Irving Crane, Daniel 
C. Beard, Mme. Marie Cross-Newhaus, 
Mrs. Ernest Thompson Seton, Gen. Bal- 
lington Booth, Col. J. H. Cowperthwait, 
R. H. Ingersoll, George Gordon Battle, 
Col. William Peart, Major Edward Un- 
derwood, Mrs. J. W. Loeb, Edward F. 
Albee, R. H. Burnside, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry B. Herts, Rev. Maurice H. Harris, 
Mrs, | Abram I. Elkus, Hon. William 
Halpin, Hon. George L. Genung, Gen. 
George B. Loud, Jos. I. C. Clarke, Rev. 
Charles H. Sears, Rev. Frank E. Sand- 
ers, Mrs. William C. Beecher, W. J. Woll- 
man, Alvin C. Cass, Henry F. Davidson, 
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Sketch of Proposed Victory Hall, the Great Memorial to New York’s Soldier and 


Dr. Henry Dwight Chapin, Rev. Millard 
L. Robinson, D. D.; Rev. Allan MacRos- 
sie, D. D.; Arthur C. Hastings, Rev. A. 
Edwin Keigwin, Dr. and Mrs. Henry 
Moskowitz, Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn, Dr. 
William S. Hubbard, Mrs. Belle de 
Rivera, Mrs. Grace Strachan Forsythe, 
Rev. Samuel Schulman, Mrs. Homer Lee, 
Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg, Charles Thorley, 
Henry Wellington Wack, Dr. Jacques 
Cortelyou Rushmore, Dr. Junius Bb. 
Remensnyder, Dr. Wendel C. Phillips, 
David Cronbach, William C. Carl, Leon- 
ard Liebling, Murry O’Neil Greenwood, 
Mr. and Mrs. William deL. Dodge, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles C. Rumsey, T. Markoe 
Robertson, Miss Marguerite L. Smith 
(member of Assembly), Mrs. Sidney C. 
Borg, Gustavus T. Kirby, James Riley 
Gordon, Rev. Carl Wallace Petty. 

The Civil War veteran, General Win- 
gate, president of the association, who 
bears himself finely in spite of his eighty 
years, on rising was accorded an ovation 
by those present. He entered into a com- 
prehensive, detailed account of what the 
association proposed to do with the me- 
morial to the dead, and told what already 
had been accomplished. He drew atten- 
tion to the fact that nothing had been 
done by the city in the way of a memo- 
rial, though other cities had already been 
active. It was not the intention to ask 
the taxpayers for anything. 


Centrally Located Site Selected 


The site selected is the ground former- 
ly occupied by the Grand Union Hotel, 
with the other half of that block, now 
known as Pershing Square at 42nd Street 
and Park Avenue. The money for this 
purpose is to be raised by popular sub- 
scription from the masses. As is known, 
a bill has been passed by the State legis- 
lature, enabling the association to con- 
demn any block in the city it desired for 
the purpose. All the various special com- 
mittees to carry out the proposal would 
soon be organized, to report to the Gen- 
eral Committee. 

General Wingate then described at 
length just what Victory Hall was going 
to be, and showed how it would include 
a large music hall, which was much 
needed in this city. He called attention 
to the fact that New York had never had 
a suitable large music hall or convention 
hall, such as other cities possess. One 
of the features of the memorial would 
be to inscribe the names of those who 
had died. San Francisco had already 
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Gen. George W. Wingate, Veteran of the Civil War and the Public Spirited President 
of the Victory Hall Association 


subscribed for a memorial hall, two and 
a half millions, which were raised in two 
weeks, and so was ahead of New York, 
while Kansas City had raised over two 
millions in a few days. 

“If we have not the public spirit to 
do this thing,’ continued the General, 
“will posterity do it for us?” 

At the close of his address, during 
which all the various features of the plan 
were described clearly and graphically, 
General Wingate read a letter of regret 
from Governor Smith, in which he stated 
that no memorial to the dead could be 
more fitting. The governor also sent his 
best wishes for success and promised to 
aid the enterprise to the utmost of his 
power. , 

General Pershing also regretted that 
he could not be present. 


Ex-Mayor Boody’s Address 


The next speaker was former Mayor 
Boody of Brooklyn, whose eloquent and 
appealing address was listened to with 
close attention. He said that President 
Wingate had told what it was intended 
to do. It was now ready for the citizens 
of New York to carry the proposition to 
a worthy conclusion. No nation should 
approach the future without honoring all 
that is noble and good in the past. The 
great things of the world, said Mr. 
Boody, were not done by the masses but 
by the few, but those who were engaged 
in this laudable enterprise had behind 








Sailor Dead, Prepared by the Architects, 


them six million people. The story of 
the participation of the United States 
in the great war was something new in 
the world, for the United States had 
gone in not for any advantage for itself, 
but to save humanity. What was needed 
to-day was a closer civic life, greater 
pride in our opportunities. The effort to 
build such a memorial would result in 
bringing people closer together. The me- 
morial would stand as the voice of New 
York, to proclaim to the state, to the 
nation, to the world, our recognition of 
the debt of gratitude we owe to those 
who died, pointing the way of duty to 
those who live. 

Mayor Boody sat down amid applause 
that lasted several minutes. 


Splendid Tribute by Rey. Dr. Silverman 


He was followed by Rev. Dr. Silver- 
man, who paid a splendid tribute to the 
Americanism of our people. He said 
that as we stood on the eve of Memorial 
Day, it was appropriate that the initia- 
tive for the greatest memorial ever 
erected to the heroes of a nation should 
be initiated. It was fitting that we 
should erect such a monument. It was 
so easy to forget even yesterday. How 
few remembered the sinking of the 
Lusitania! He suggested that on the 
pediment of the memorial should be put 
these words: “Victory Hall—Lest we 
Forget.” Lest we forget the tens of 
thousands of our dead who lay on Flan- 
ders fields, lest we forget the supreme 
sacrifice they made that our country be 
free from invasion. And we had come 
in toward the end because we had the 
will to win the war for the sake of hu- 
manity. Victory Hall will be an inspira- 
tion to all those who visit it, indeed, to 
all those who read of it. 

Dr. Silverman then contrasted the 
manner in which the ancient nations cele- 
brated a victory, with their victims and 
their prisoners, with the manner in which 
we of modern times celebrate a victory 
and use it as a means of education, as 
a museum, but in the highest sense. Such 
a memorial would be a place to inspire 
the young of our land. It comes none 
too soon, for we have reached a crucial 
hour in our history. The false patriotic 
note has been sounded. There is, there- 
fore, great need of a mighty symbol that 
shall stand, indicating to the young of 
our land the true road to be followed. 
The building will be not for to-day. It 
will be a memorial for all time, to be not 
only a memorial of the victory of war 
but of the greater victory of peace. 

Long continued applause followed the 
Reverend Doctor’s eloquent speech. 

Then came Mr. Byron R. Newton, col- 
lector of the port, who in a brief but wel! 
chosen address stated that those engaged 
in this laudable enterprise were building 
better than they knew, for the great pub- 
lic was with them and it only needed the 
appeal to be made in the proper manner 


[Continued on page 6] 
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Applause for Plea That New York's 
Great Memorial to Soldier and Sailor 
Dead Include People’s Temple of Music 
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and the subscriptions would undoubtedly 
be coming forth to bring the whole enter- 
prise to a triumphant conclusion. 


“A Man Who Is Past Master in Every- 
thing Relating to Music” 


President Wingate then introduced 
John C. Freund, as the editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA and president of the Musical 
Alliance of the United States, a man 
who is past master in everything relat- 
ing to music. He asked Mr. Freund to 
respond to the toast “Music for the Peo- 
ple.” 

“Why music for the people?” asked Mr. 
Freund in opening. “It did not start as 
an art. It came out of the mass soul 
in the shape of the folk song and dance. 
Then came ballads. In the far off time, 
music was a part of the very life of the 
people. Later there came the art, with 
the great masters of composition. So he 
pleaded for the democratiation of mu- 
sic as the greatest humanizing, civilizing 
force we have. This does not mean that 
we should cease to worship at the shrine 
of the immortal composers or that we 
should not appreciate the great artists 
and singers, that there should not be 
standards, but it does mean that the time 
has come when we should no longer re- 
gard music as a thing apart, all right 
for those who care for it, but that we 
should recognize music’s sweet message 
of hope, of joy, of consolation, that it 
should be within the power of enjoy- 
ment by all the people.” 

He called attention to the wonderful 
development of musical knowledge and 
culture and of the musical industries in 
this country in the last few decades, and 
particularly referred to the community 
sings among the people in the factories 
that are doing much to Americanize our 
alien population. He described how re- 
cently when in Wheeling, W. Va., he had 
addressed some two thousand work peo- 
ple, among whom were forty-seven dif- 
ferent nationalities, many of whom 





Prominent New York vocal 
teacher (baritone) desires con- 
nection with school, seminary 
or conservatory within one or 
two hours’ commuting distance 
from New York. 

Experienced singing instructor 
in all its branches. Full or part 
time. . 
Summer or entire year. Per- 
manent if desired. 

Address Box D, Musical America, 


New York 








Experienced church singer (bari- 
tone) desires position in church 
quartet, soloist or choir director. 
Available from Sept., 1920. 


Address Box H, 


*‘Musical America,” New York 











Capable accompanist offers her services part or 
whole time. References from prominent artists. 
Address Box I. R., care Musical America Company, 

501 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Artist-Accompanist: Young man, American, 
aniversity graduate, pianist with both foreign and 
sative experience, best of references, available for 
next season with singer or instrumentalist, prefer- 
ably the latter. Address: EW. R., c/o Musical 
America, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Pianiste, teacher, accompanist, composer, 
Phillippe, wants position in or around New York, in 
private school or as assistant to composer or singer. 
Knowledge of musical history, and good typist. Ad- 
dress Box ‘‘O. P.,’’ ¢/o Musical America. 


ARTIST TEACHERS 
ATTENTION 


THE CLASS OF POSITIONS 
INTERESTING TO YOU 


Musical Artist Teachers Agency 
Allen & Fabiani, 101 W. 41 St., New York 


Young woman, 29, excellent musical training, sten- 
ographic, newspaper and musical advertising experi- 
ence, desires position with prominent musician or 
manager. Address Box ‘‘M,’’ c/o Musical America. 
for rent July and August, large studio near Fifth 
Avenue. Grand piano, reception room, telephone and 
service. Anderson, 62 West 45th St., New 
York. Phone Vanderbilt 6243. 
FOR SALE 
Rea! old viola for sale at sacrifice; fine instrument. 
“B.’? Musical America, 501 Fifth Ave., New York. 
STUDIO TO SUBLET 

On 72d Street near Broadway—two days weekly— 
two grand pianos. Address ‘‘S,’’ care Musical Amer- 
ica or phone 6156 Columbus. . 

















couldn’t speak English, but they had 
learned to sing: “My country ’tis of 
thee, sweet land of liberty.” 

And they sang it! 

He said the day would come when our 
composers would put into their music 
the American ideal, which is to safe- 
guard the honor and dignity of labor, the 
sanctity of human life, the miracle of 
motherhood. 

He regretted that we are to-day be- 
hind the Old World in that we have no 
Ministry of Fine Arts, no National Con- 
servatory of Music, though a movement 
was on foot that we should have these 
and thus recognize the spiritual and cul- 
tural influences in life, which the older 
nations always have done. He spoke of 
the great world cry “We want a better 
life!” and. how music could help meet 
this issue, which unless it were met, it 
may cause progress by revolution in- 
stead of by evolution. 

He spoke of the great emotional wave 
that had swept the country, that we 
should erect a fitting memorial to our 
soldier and sailor dead, who had made 
the supreme sacrifice to win the war— 
not for England, nor for France, nor for 
Belgium, not even for ourselves, but for 
all humanity. 

What is’ wanted is a living memorial, 
a memorial that breathes of joy, of. hap- 
piness, of health, where the spiritual and 
cultural influences have their home. Such 
a memorial should be for all the people, 
to be subscribed for by all the people, 
from the mechanic to the millionaire, 
from the factory girl to the foundry 
man, from the artisan to the artist, from 
the stenographer to the statesman. Thus 
we would show that our democracy is a 
reality. 


Asks for Municipal Organ Music 


He pleaded that a great organ, with 
a municipal organist of repute to play 
at certain times free to the people, 
should be installed in the main hall, and 
that when the concerts for the people at 
popular prices be given, American sing- 
ers, players, and composers should be 
afforded a chance. And thus they would 
set an example not only to this country 
but to the whole world. 

And so we Americans, who already 
lead in industry, in commerce, in inven- 


tion, in finance, in enterprise, we Ameri- ° 


cans who triumphant in our democracy 
hold out the torch of liberty to the world, 
we shall also lead in science, in litera- 
ture, in philosophy, in drama, in music— 
music, which begins where words end, 
which whispers to us of immortality. 

As we give this great service to the 
masses we shall go far to promote that 
culture which means the broadest hu- 
manitarianism. Thus we shall bring 
nearer the day dreamed of by philoso- 
phers, sung by poets, toiled for by states- 
men, died for by heroic women as well 
as heroic men, by martyred peasants as 
well as martyred presidents, the day— 
the day when there will be something— 
something like good will among men and 
—on earth—peace! 

At the conclusion of his address Mr. 
Freund received such generous applause 
that he was forced to rise to acknowl- 
edge it. 

The next speaker was the well-known, 
public-spirited woman, Mrs. William H. 
Good. She was received on rising with 
round after round of applause. In a few 
well put sentences she showed how 
needed it was that there should be a 
great memorial in this city, where we 
who had passed through the great crisis 
of the war could take our, children and 
show them that New York remembered. 

Mrs. Good sat down amid long con- 
tinued applause. 


Former Governor Whitman’s Address 


In a very felicitous manner President 
Wingate introduced former Governor 
Whitman as a patriot. The former Gov- 
ernor, who was in fine form, told a hu- 
morous story how two men had met in a 
country place and one had taken the 
other to show him a man who was about 
to be hanged. 

“Oh,” said the other, “we don’t hang 
men in New York any more. We kill 
them by elocution.” 

“Republics,” said Mr. Whitman, “are 
proverbially ungrateful, but that could 
not be said of the United States. And 
surely if the proposed memorial was 
erected, it would show that the great city 
of New York had remembered her dead.” 


And yet what a wonderful thing it 
was that humanity could forget! If it 
could not, and we had to remember al- 
ways the horrors, the shame of the world 
war that had passed, it would drive us 
to insanity. 

It was also splendid to remember, for 
there were some things we can never 
forget, that we will remember whether 
buildings are put up or not. 

We can never forget that we Amer- 
icans saved the world, at the last pinch, 
and saved it from eternal infamy. 

.Ex-Governor Whitman then paid a 
generous tribute to the record of Gen. 
Wingate in the Civil War and also spoke 
of the men in the Pershing forces, who 
came from the South and from the 
North, and whose ancestors had fought 
in the great Civil War and now their de- 
scendants had fought shoulder by shou} 
der in the great world war and had for- 
gotten the contentions of their fathers. 
And so we should remember that we are, 
after all, the sons of a common father, 
and that it is our proud privilege to 
build up a civilization that will endure. 
For it is we who enjoy the priceless 
heritage of American citizenship. Vic- 
tory Hall, when it stands, will not be 
alone for the New Yorkers or those who 


visit the great metropolis of the 
tion, but it will be an inspiration to 
whole country that in the midst of ; 
great, teeming population, there js 
sacred Mecca to kindle anew the 7 
the patriotism of Young America a 
comes into being generation after ¢., 
eration—a memorial more lasting 
bronze, that stands for law, for liber 

Ex-Governor Whitman got a sple 
ovation at the conclusion of his add 

The last speaker was Col. Thom, 
who, on behalf of the Broadway Ass. 
tion, of which he is the presi 
stated that as the hour was late he y 
not detain the audience by a length, 
dress. It would be sufficient for hi 
state that his organization had ind: -s.) 
the memorial, the plan which it was jy». 
posed to carry out, and had also sg: jt, 
that it would support it to the exte); , 
its ability. He was happy to be ab. ; 
reaffirm that pledge. 

General Wingate then declared tho 
session over. 

When this splendid memorial is | yj); 
it will be found that those who jay. 
the enterprise in hand have added a ioe. 
for music, for music for the people, such 
as will be worthy of New York, its cy)- 
ture, its enterprise, and its wealth. 
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More Indorsements for Campaign 
to Establish Ministry of Arts 





Prominent Detroit Musicians and Critics Tell Why They Are 
Behind Movement Begun by the Musical Alliance of the 
United States—One Would Appeal to Pride of Politicians 





XPRESSIONS of opinion indorsing 


the campaign to establish a Ministry 
of Fine Art continue to come to the Mu- 
sical Alliance of the United States. Some 
of them follow: 

Roy E. MARCOTTE, music critic Detroit 
Times: : 

“T can see no possible reason why the 
suggestion of John C. Freund for govern- 
ment assistance and supervision in the 
fostering of the fine arts, and especially 
music, should not meet the hearty and 
enthusiastic approval of every real 
American. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that in the years to come America 
will assume the same place among the 
nations in a musical sense that she now 
occupies industrially and there is no rea- 
son why the government should not as- 
sist her in reaching this place of honor 
without unnecessary delay. If agricul- 
ture, labor, forestry and the public 
health are of sufficient importance to war- 
rant governmental care, why not music? 
Music touches the lives of more people 
daily than any other of the arts, and 
why should it not be properly encouraged 
and directed?” 





RALPH HOLMES, music critic Detroit 
Journal: 
_ “There are so many obvious reasons 
why our government should contain a 
Department of Fine Arts, with repre- 
sentation in the President’s cabinet, that 
one rather hesitates to harp on an old 
string, yet the sound of that harping 
seems only now to be reaching the ears 
of the public officials, thanks very large- 
ly to the tireless efforts of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. May I suggest an appeal to 
the law-makers on a ground that is per- 
haps more easy for them to understand 
than the absolute merits of the case? An 
appeal to their pride, no less. What with 
the eyes of Europe on us as never before 
(for quite other reasons, it is true, but 
on us none the less), would it not be 
worth the American statesman’s while 
to be able to point with the proverbial 
pride to a federal Department of Fine 
Arts? I think so, even though at first 
such a department were hardly more 
than an empty exterior, a shell awaiting 
a vital organization within. I am sure 
there is no politician so dense and self- 
centered but he could be made to see the 
value of a department of fine arts for 
Independence Day orations. How freely 
then could he refer to “France, mother 
of the arts,” and then proudly shout to 
the perspiring multitude “But fellow- 
citizens, France ain’t got nothing on us!” 
This is just a suggestion from one whose 
newspaper work has included the cover- 
on Tg political meetings as well as con- 
certs.’ 





SAMUEL I. SLADE, prominent vocal 
teacher of Detroit: 

“The establishment of a Ministry of 
Fine Arts would, indeed, be a fine thing. 
The Arts should be represented in the 
government as well as agriculture and 


other industries. I am heartily in favor 
of such a plan, and earnestly hope that it 
will be put through.” 





FRANCIS L. YORK, president of the 
Detroit Conservatory of Music: 

“America is gradually coming to real- 
ize that it is not necessary to go to 
Europe to obtain the best in music and 
a department of art would foster ani 
encourage this independence of thought. 
I do not entirely sanction the plan of a 
National Conservatory but I believe tiat 
government supervision of conserva- 
tories would be an excellent thing. My 
objection to a National Conservatory is 
made on the grounds that, even though 
it were placed in a central city, the size 
of our country would make it impossible 
for the majority of students to go there 
from the outlying points.” 


PLAN NEW OPERA HOUSE 
/ FOR NATIONAL CAPITAL 








Proposed Building Would Serve as Home 
‘for Washington Symphony as We!! 
as Operatic Enterprises 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2.—Plans 
are being perfected for the organization 
of a company for the .erection on a 
prominent thoroughfare here of an opera 
house. 

It is planned, primarily, to provide « 
home for the Washington Symphony Ur- 
chestra, as well as for performances of 
professional and amateur opera, with 
facilities for motion picture shows whe! 
the new house is not otherwise engayvi 

Homer L. Kitt, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Arthur Jordan Piano (vo!- 
pany, and otherwise interested in 1a 
tional capital musical activities, is one 
of the promoters of the new enterprise. 

_ s. M. 





Scotti Opera Closes Successful Tour 


The Scotti Opera Company return: 
to New York on May 31, after a mont!': 
tour through the South and Southw«s'. 
having sung in eight cities, all of whic) 
requested re-engagements for next s: 
son. Mr. Scotti will rest for a {\ 
weeks at Far Rockaway before going '° 
Ravinia Park, IIl., to fill a summer 
gagement. The fall tour of the Scv''! 
Opera Company through Canada 
the Pacific Coast will open in Tore'? 
on Sept. 6. 





Baby Girl for Dr. and Mrs. Renner 


A baby girl was born to Dr. and 
Alois E. Renner on May 27. Mrs. R: 
ner is known to the musical world 
Avery Strakosch, of the famous St’: 
kosch family. She is prominent as | 
writer on musical subjects and a pr‘ 
representative for well-known musi 
artists. Little Miss Renner will ce! 
brate her birthdays on the wedding «" | 
niversary of her parents who were ma’- | 
ried on May 27, 1919. 
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lear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The witches in Shakespeare’s “Mac- 
beth” never stirred up as much trouble 
when the ingredients in the cauldron 


started to boil and bubble, as have the 


“auditions” held through the grace of 
the National Symphony Association 
under the conductorship and manage- 
ment of Artur Bodanzky. These audi- 
tions, as you know, were for the purpose 
of discovering such compositions by 
Americans as would be worthy to be 
performed by the orchestra at _ its 
regular concerts. As a result, as you no 
doubt also know, the verdict went out 
that absolutely nothing had been found 
of any value, which verdict was promptly 


sent broadcast through the country. The. 


result has been a great deal of criticism, 
bad feeling, and poor Bodanzky has been 
hauled over the coals and plainly accused 
of not having acted in good faith, which 
is stated to be the attitude of any for- 
eigner to that much discussed person, 
the American composer. 

In the first place, let me say that I 
think Mr. Bodanzky’s good faith in the 
matter is established by the fact that he 
invited to co-operate with him as judges 
of the compositions, a mass of critics, 
press agents and writers for the press, 
and composers. In fact, it was the very 
incongruity of this crowd that caused 
some of the best, among others your Mr. 
Peyser and Mr. Kramer, to decline to 
avail themselves of the opportunity af- 
forded. 

In the next place, which I think bears 
largely on the whele situation, it is my 
conviction that there is not an orchestra 
in this or any other city which can have 
a composition flung at it in manuscript 
and do justice to it, without any oppor- 
tunity to examine it or any rehearsal. 
Most of the members of the orchestra, no 
doubt, can read prima vista, that is at 
sight. But that they can immediately 
grasp the meaning of a composition, 
without the slightest chance of even 
looking it over before they play it, 
or that the conductor can do himself, 
or the orchestra, or the composer, justice 
under these conditions, is a matter which 
| think should appeal to anybody’s com- 
mon sense as impossible. The best proof 
of this is that while Mr. Eisler, a well- 
known and capable musician, was con- 
ducting, a composer, who was sitting 
alongside one of the judges as his 
composition was being performed, tore 
his hair and exclaimed: 

_ “My God! that’s four times too fast! 
'hey’re playing it presto and it’s marked 
undante !”’ 

The judge, hearing him, whispered to 
Mr. Bodanzky, who it seems promptly 
clapped his hands, stopped the perform- 
ance, and ordered Eisler to repeat the 
iovement andante, which according to 
my informant made the musicians “very 
inhappy.” 

Another composer said that in his 
‘omposition the flute was supposed to 
play A flat in opposition to the strings 
nA natural. Instead, the flautist played 
A natural and thus the entire effect 
was lost. 


At another time during one of the 
auditions there suddenly developed an 
excited conversation between Mr. Eisler, 
one of the composers, the librarian and 
the assistant librarian. There was much 
whispering together. On this Mr. Bodan- 
zky jumped up. 

“What’s this!” said he. 

“We can’t find the music,” said they. 

“What kind of business is_ this?” 
roared Bodanzky. “Don’t you fellows 
know how to handle your business? I 
can do better myself.” 

Finally, it seems, they found the or- 
chestral parts, but not the score. So 
the poor composer, very nervous and ex- 
cited, said that he would conduct from 
the violin parts. By the time he had 
gotten to the third movement, Mr. Eisler 
finally found the score. On which Mr. 
Bodanzky shouted: 

“You might as well keep it now!” 

There are those who claim that Mr. 
Bodanzky showed an antagonistic at- 
titude for the reason that he said: 

“Don’t forget, it’s all right for us to 
have to sit through this rot, but our first 
duty is to the subscribers and they 
wouldn’t stand for it.” 

One of the interesting incidents of the 
auditions happened while Eisler was 
about to start. When Eisler was noticed 
talking to a man in the bass score of 
the orchestra, Bodanzky suddenly jumped 
up and said: 

“What’s the matter?” 

Eisler replied: 

“The gentleman says he’s tired and 
wants to go home.” 

_On this Bodanzky said to the musi- 
cian: 

“You’re tired, are you? You play four 
hours at the Rialto and only two hours 
here.” 

“I beg your pardon,” replied the musi- 
cian, much injured. “I don’t play at the 
Rialto.” 

“Then you play at the Park, that’s 
worse! Get to work!” 

With which Bodanzky sat down and, 
according to a report, muttered to him- 
self anathemas in various languages. 

At other periods Bodanzky is reported 
to have exclaimed, while compositions 
were being played: 

“Shades of Mendelssohn!” “Shades 
of Wagner!” “Shades of Debussy!” etc. 
“Great heavens, there is nothing really 
worth while. Have we got to sit through 
this?” 

Another complaint with regard to the 
manner in which the auditions were con- 
ducted, is to the effect that the judges 
were given no opportunity to get to- 
gether. They were told that they were 
to mark the compositions with numbers, 
taking 100 as the highest award. One 
judge said that he had marked the 
Perdita movement from the Shakespeare 
Symphony “75,”’ and would have wished 
to have had that performed as_ he 
thought it was worthy, but that there 
had been no conference by the judges, 
Mr. Bodanzky at the end of the audition 
simply announcing that nothing had been 
found which was considered to have any 
value. 

I mention these little incidents as they 
throw a sidelight on the situation and 
show how, with all due respect to the 
excellent and worthy intention of those 
who inaugurated this movement, the 
auditions were such as to be just neither 
to the American composer, nor to Mr. 
Bodanzky himself, nor to the judges, and 
certainly not to the orchestra which as- 
sisted at these auditions. That is my 
verdict. 

That Mr. Bodanzky possibly in the 
excitement of the moment, sorely tried 
by the character of some of the com- 
positions which were no doubt “rot,” as 
he describes them, perhaps vented his 
opinions in a manner that was not wholly 
judicious, we may accept as possible and 
probable. But at the same time, I am 
convinced that those who charge 
Mr. Bodanzky with having deliberately 
planned a failure for the American com- 
poser have no evidence to sustain the 
charge. Bodanzky simply found himself, 
with the other judges, in an impossible 
situation, and being an excitable, nervous 
man and inclined to be autocratic—let 
us tell the truth—he no doubt made a 
number of incautious remarks without 
any particular intention of being unfair 
or offensive, and certainly with no idea 
that they would ever find their way into 
print. 

Summed up, it shows that such audi- 
tions, conducted in the manner that these 
were, have little, if anything, to com- 
mend them, and are certainly not likely 
to bring out a talented composer hither- 
to unknown. Consequently the verdict 
that was sent forth, that nothing had 


-been found that had any value whatever, 


must be set aside on the ground not 
that it was rendered by a prejudiced 


jury under the guidance of a prejudiced 
foreman, but that the conditions were 
simply impossible, and for that reason 
no decision of value, so far as it relates 
to the ability of the American composer 
to write good music, has been reached. 
At the same time let us not forget to 
give due credit to the subscribers of the 
National Symvhony, who certainly made 
a well intentioned effort to help the 
American composer. That much is their 


due. 
a * * 


Let me not leave the subject of the 
American composer without a reference 
to our good friend, Henry F. Gilbert, 
whose “Dance of the Congo” you may 
recall was produced the season before 
last at the Metropolitan, and which was 
not particularly well received, though 
the musicianship and inspiration of the 
composer won due and deserved recog- 
nition. 

Not long ago Gilbert happened to be 
discussing the matter and broke out 
with: 

“Don’t talk to me about that place! 
(the Metropolitan). They put my 
music on with no conception of the 
tempi and more particularly with no 
conception of the atmosphere. It was an 
Italian presentation of an Italian scene. 
The worst part was that I was not 
allowed to indicate at rehearsal to the 
conductor or the ballet master what my 
intentions were and what my conception 
was. My conviction is that as far as 
American art is concerned, the Metro- 
politan people will kill it if they can.” 

No doubt Mr. Gilbert is absolutely 
sincere in his conviction of the manner 
in which his own work was performed. 
At the same time, let me say as one 
who did it through the performances, 
I think, of every opera by an American 
composer at the Metropolitan, that I 
have simply marvelled at the care and 
conscientious manner with which the 
productions were made by Mr. Gatti. He 
is now on the seas, on the way to his 
beloved Italy, so what I say may reach 
him or not. But it is simply justice to 
him to state that while Mr. Gilbert may 
be correct in his view of the matter 
with regard to his own particular com- 
position, he certainly is not just when 
he states that there is a deliberate in- 
tention on the part of the management 
at the Metropolitan to kill off the Ameri- 
can composer. On the contrary. I am 
convinced that Mr. Gatti would be very 
proud if he could be the means of bring- 
ing out some great work by an American. 
Those who have assisted at the premiére, 
for instance, of Hadley’s “Cleopatra’s 
Night,” or the late De Koven’s “Canter- 
bury Pilgrims,” or Cadman’s “Shane- 
wis,” or of Parker’s “Mona,” must ad- 
mit that nothing was spared in the way 
of effort and money to make the pro- 
duction successful. 

* + *« 


As this screed of mine is particularly 
concerned with trouble, suppose I refer 
to the Oscar Hammerstein Memorial. 
You know they did raise $12,000 at the 
Hippodrome, with a fine concert in which 
all those who participated gave their 
services free. But it seems that the 
affair entailed such “expenses” that prac- 
tically the entire fund has been dissi- 
pated, so that there is very little left 
for any memorial to the late Oscar or for 
“the American Student in Rome.” 

Incidentally, let me suggest that it 
might be well for those who were asso- 
ciated with the matter, notably Mrs. 
Hammerstein and Fortune Gallo, whose 
honesty is beyond suspicion, to make a 
clear statement of the matter to the 
public, as to whether the charge which 
is being actively made in musical circles, 
to the effect that there is little left of 
the $12,000, is well founded or not. 


* * * 


“A constant reader of MUSICAL 
AMERICA for many years” says that 
“knowing its power and attitude with re- 
gard to the progress of music and the 
elimination of abuses in the musical 
world,” he takes the liberty of making 
certain statements. His cause of com- 
plaint is that some of the phonograph 
companies are featuring Irish tenors 
who never saw Ireland, and who have 
not even the remotest connection with 
the Irish race. 

My correspondent may be absolutely 
justified in his statement, but I would 
remind him that from time immemorial 
singers good, bad and indifferent, have 
taken on Italian names for the purpose 
of camouflaging their real nationality 
and trading on the well-known popu- 
larity of the Italian artist, just as it 
is well known that others in the concert 
field have taken on Polish or Russian 
names owing to the vogue and high 
standing of certain great Polish and 
Russian artists. 


At the present time the popularity of 
John McCormack and various singing 
comedians of Hibernian origin seems to 
have created a vogue for the Irish, over 
which I personally rejoice, for it is not 
so long ago that the prejudice against 
this persecuted and much misunderstood 
race was so great that you could read 
in every third advertisement in the 
London Times “No Irish need apply.” 
That the Irish are to-day on top is 
perhaps best shown by the number of 
gentlemen on the vaudeville stage whose 
names end in “sky” having transmogri- 
fied themselves into O’Donnells, Sullivans 
and O’Riley’s. 

_ “It’s a_long lane that has no turn- 
ing,” so I would bid my kindly corre- 
spondent to console himself with these 
tenors camouflaged as Irish, and if he 
cannot drown his sorrow in good “Irish,” 
this being the “dry” period, let him at 
least rejoice that even some of the Bol- 
sheviki have recently assumed Celtic 


names. 
* * * 


Let me again refer, for a moment, to 

a matter which concerns Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold Volpe and their connection with 
the Stadium concerts. You may recall 
that some friction had been created 
which resulted, it is stated, in Mr. Volpe 
not being re-engaged for these concerts, 
which he and his good wife virtually 
started. It appears that one of the 
charges that was brought against Mr. 
Volpe was to the effect that he did not 
act with becoming courtesy when 
Adolph Lewisohn, who is one of the 
principal guarantors of the Stadium 
concerts, proposed to have a guest per- 
formance with Mr. Foch, the Holland 
conductor who had come to him with 
strong letters of introduction, and which 
performance Mr. Lewisohn undertook to 
finance out of his own pocket. 
_ Mr. Volpe is considerably concerned 
in the matter that he should be accused 
even of seeming discourtesy to a brother 
conductor. I understand, that while he 
certainly felt that he should have been 
consulted in the matter, at the same time 
he lent Mr. Foch all the necessary music, 
and at the first rehearsal personally 
introduced him to the orchestra and re- 
mained after the concert, with Mrs. 
Volpe, to congratulate him. 

With regard to certain troubles with 
two or three members of the orchestra, 
these, I understand, were simply caused 
by the necessity to maintain discipline, 
and, indeed, anybody who knows Mr. 
Volpe would be among the last to accuse 
him of taking an autocratic attitude. 
Indeed, if he does err, it is in a tendency 
to go the other extreme, rather than 
have “trouble.” 

As Mrs. Guggenheimer’s name has 
been brought into the case, it is proper 
for me to say that while it is possible 
that she may have been under a misap- 
prehension in some matters that were 
brought to her notice, there can be no 
question that in everything she did she 
was animated by public spirit and a dis- 
interested desire to give the people dur- 
ing the heated term some fine music at 
popular prices. Indeed, Mrs. Guggen- 
heimer represents the ever-increasing 
number of public-spirited Hebrews in- 
terested in music, one of whom is Mr. 
Naumburg, by the bye, through whose 
generosity the people will have a number 
of concerts in the public parks under the 
capable direction of that distinguished 
veteran, Franz Kaltenborn, where they 
can hear some of the best music, free. 

* * ok 

A cablegram from Geneva announces 
that Paderewski has finally declared that 
he has forsaken his art forever, be- 
lieving it irreconcilable with the service 
that he can render his country. Fur- 
thermore, it is stated, that Mr. Pader- 
ewski says that he has not touched a 
piano since May, 1917. The paragraph 
also recites that a recent offer from this 
country to Paderewski for a concert tour 
amounted to a million dollars. 

With regard to Paderewski’s attitude 
in the matter, it is precisely what your 
Editor has been stating all along. As 
for the million dollar offer, “I hae me 
doots.” It just shows how, during this 
period of inflation, we have to think in 
millions about everything. Now, just 
suppose Mr. Paderewski were guaranteed 
a hundred concerts. How could any 
manager afford to pay him a million, 
for there would be the expense of travel, 
of other artists, of an orchestra, great 
expense having three or four pianos on 
the road, with the accompanying tuners 
and mechanics, which, it is true, might 
be met by some enterprising piano house. 
Of course, it may be that the sum was 
to cover two or three seasons. At the 
same time, the publication of these ex- 
aggerated figures does no good. It simply 
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misleads people, exasperates the less 
successful, and puts a fictitious value 
on the services even of the greatest 
artists, the result being no good to music 
on the contrary, so much is eaten up 
of the available funds for music that 
many a community, after it is visited by 
one of the shining lights, is left musically 
stranded for some time after. 
a 

They are decorating, dining and 
wining Walter Damrosch on the other 
side. His concert tour with Albert 
Spalding and John Powell as his leading 
soloists, is nothing more nor less than a 
triumphal procession, marred, however, 
here and there by some criticism in the 
press which is not wholly favorable. The 
newspapers have recalled that Damrosch 
came to France in 1918, having been sent 
by our Government to study the French 
military bands. When he was in Lon- 
don, Damrosch founded a society for the 
study of old instruments, which society 
has since met with great favor. 

Now for the fly in the ointment. It seems 
that in a recent issue of the Figaro of 
Paris, the critic states that “the overture 
to Berlioz’s ‘Benvenuto Cellini,’ to say 
nothing of Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ sym- 
phony, grated on one’s musical nerves. 
The interpretation was of surprising 
weakness. There was an especial lack of 
real harmony.” 

However, having got this off his chest, 
the critic states that “the second part of 
the concert was a brilliant success, 
thanks to the magnificent performance 
of D’Indy’s ‘Istar’ and Maurice Ravel’s 
Symphonic Fragment, ‘Daphnis_ et 
Chloé.’” “Suddenly,” says the critic of 
the Figaro, “these citizens of free 
America, these dry, stiff instrumen- 
talists, each one imitating the other and 
giving the impression that they had all 
been cut out by a machine and accord- 
ing to a certain set pattern, became 
animated. This unanticipated and in- 
comprehensible awakening astounded pit, 
boxes and gallery, and it is but just to 
say, gave everyone extreme delight.” 

To me the humor of this criticism lies 
in the fact that most of the members of 
Walter’s present organization which he 
took over, are foreigners and have not 
been very long in the United States, 
though some of the members of his or- 
chestra have been with him a long time. 

* * * 


A popular American coloratura singer 
recently gave a recital at a leading girl’s 
college in the South. The lady, who is 
the head of the music department of this 
college, said to the artist’s accompanist, 
toward the end of the program: 





“Don’t you just love Mme. Galli- 
Curci?” 
The accompanist made no _ reply, 


whereupon the lady continued: 

“T just adore Mme. Galli-Curci. She 
looks so foreign, and you know that’s 
half of it.” 

And to think that this comes form the 
head of the music department of a girl’s 
college in the South, in the year 1920. 
It shows how ingrained in the public 
mind is the prejudice for everything and 
everybody foreign, which is no reflection 
upon Mme. Galli-Curci or upon her art, 
but does raise the question, had she, 
with the same art, been presented as 
“Susan Smith,” would she have had the 
same vogue and success? 

* * * 

It seems that when I, some little while 
ago, referred to the cures which had 
been accomplished by chiropractors, in 
the case of a number of well-known 
musicians, especially singers, and which 
I accompanied by a reference to the 
considerable number of those doctors 
who have fattened upon the profession, 
with all kinds of remedies in the shape 
of vocal cord scraping, nose douching, 
etc., though I also admitted that there 
are some distinguished members of the 
medical profession who have been of 
inestimable value—it seems, as I say, 
that when I did this I stirred up a beau- 
tiful row, which is still keeping the pot 
of trouble boiling. 

One of my correspondents calls my 
attention to the fact that Governor 
Smith has vetoed the bill passed by a 
large majority of the New York legis- 
lature, licensing the chiropractors. Let 
me remind my correspondent that in 
doing this the Governor refrained from 
expressing any opinion whatever on the 
merits of chiropractic. What he did 
was to declare that he did not think that 
the bill, as formulated, gave the State 
that proper supervision to which the 
public is entitled for protection, for the 


reason that the bill referred the licensing 
of chiropractors to virtually a body of 
their own number. 

If I am correctly informed, the reason 
that the bill was drawn as it was, is due 
to the fact that otherwise the licensing 
would have been referred to the Regents, 
among whom is an official who has pub- 
licly declared his antagonism to chiro- 
practic and his contempt for it. Now 
I think that fairminded people will agree 
with me that no man or woman should 
be forced to submit his or her case to 
a judge or a jury known to be prejudiced 
in advance. Every instinct of justice 
must revolt against any such procedure. 

If there is anything in chiropractic, 
if it can help heal people, it will live. 
If not, it will die the death. 

Now it is curious that those who 
attack it, do so merely by denunciation 
and ridicule. They allege no facts. On 
the other hand, a number of people, par- 
ticularly professionals of standing and 
repute, have come out over their signa- 
tures, without any reason to do so, 
voluntarily stating that they have been 
helped, and helped where the members 
of the regular profession were unable to 
afford them relief. 

When, for instance, the soprano of a 
prominent Jewish congregation, who had 
never heard of chiropractic, states that 
reading of it through MUSICAL AMERICA 
she consulted a chiropractor and was 
almost immediately helped, after she 
had gotten to such a condition of despair 
that she almost was on the verge of 
suicide, her testimony is at least worthy 
of consideration. And when to this 
testimony we add that of thousands of 
others, what are we going to say? 

Incidentally, a physician of note, Dr. 
A. S. McCormick of Akron, Ohio, writes 
me to the effect that: 

“Musical circles must be very dull, 
when your paper finds it necessary to 
devote so many columns to advertising 
the numerous motormen, bricklayers, 
moving picture operators, etc., who, not 
finding sufficient financial returns. in 
those lines and desiring something easier, 
take a few weeks’ course of instruction 
in a so-called college of chiropractic, or 
a mail order course, and then set out to 
cure all bodily ills.” 

Bully for the doctor! 

But let me tell him that one of the most 
prominent and successful surgeons in 
New York to-day, a man whose income is 
almost fabulous, was originally a book 
peddler. Two of our leading tenors 
originally worked in a coal mine. One 
of the greatest painters this country 
ever produced, started life as a poor 
weaver in a mill. One of the greatest 
music and art critics New York ever had, 
who stood alone for years, began as a 
sign painter. Two years ago there was 
a poor devil of a drug clerk in a town 
in the Middle West, who was not par- 
ticularly successful or happy. That man 
is to-day one of the leading and most 
successful playrights in New York City. 
Decades ago there was a poor devil who 
was glad to make a few groshen by 
blackening the boots of the gentry. In- 
cidentally, he wrote that immortal work, 
“The Creation.” It seems to me that I 
could name a certain very distinguished, 
world-renowned singer, who started life 
in the humble position of a servant to a 
wealthy family. 

Did the worthy doctor ever hear of the 
origin and early struggles of such noted 
men as Charles Schwab, Westinghouse, 
Henry Ford, Edison? Does he know 
that the greatest geologist England pro- 
duced, was originally a quarryman, so 
poor that he had to borrow books and 
read them at night by rushlight? Did 
the good doctor ever hear of a man who, 
born a slave, with an unknown father, 
finally became one of the greatest men 
the colored race has produced—Booker 
T. Washington. 

Does the doctor know that a man who 
years ago left a strong impression on 
the musical life of New York and be- 
came one of the leaders in the piano in- 
dustry, began as a poor piano player in 
a beer saloon in Hoboken. 

Did the doctor ever hear of a man 
who ran a tannery, failed at that and 
everything that he undertook in a busi- 
ness way, but later saved the Union and 
became the President of this country for 
several terms—Ulysses S. Grant? 

Even now there is before the world a 
man who rose from the ranks of labor 
among the Welsh, a man who became 
Premier of England, director of the des- 
tinies of a great empire—Lloyd-George! 

And then, you know, there was a long, 
lean, lank creature, born in a log cabin 
out in Kentucky, who was one of the 
homeliest men eyes ever looked on, who 
never had any education to speak of, but 
who developed into one of the greatest 
and noblest characters humanity ever 


preduced, a man who suffered martyr- 
dom even while he lived. 

His name? 

Abraham Lincoln. 

So, Dr. McCormick should not be dis- 
tressed that numerous bricklayers, mo- 
tormen, moving picture operators, etc., 
are turning to chiropractic. Rather 
should he rejoice that in this free coun- 
try there are bricklayers, motormen, 
moving picture operators and others 
with sufficient brains to know a good 
thing when they see it and go to it. 

And let me suggest to the worthy 
medicus that in this life our first condi- 
tion is determined by our parents, our 
surroundings, the time we live in, and 
so is almost wholly beyond our control. 
It is only later that we find ourselves 
and undertake the work of our lives, 
sometimes successfully, sometimes not. 

While I am at it, let me ask the doc- 
tor whether when mesmerism appeared, 
and later it was found that hypnotism 
had a therapeutic value, did not all the 
orthodox members of the profession not 
only oppose it, but deluge it with their 
sarcasm and their ridicule? And did 
not the orthodox profession fight the sur- 
geons when they first appeared, as the 
legitimate successors to the barber with 








basin and towel who used to bleed hu 
manity and who was considered a worth, 
member of society because he took ou 
half the average person’s life blood 
leaving him to get along as best he cou), 
with the balance. 

And what was the record of the orth 
dox profession when the homeopath a 
peared and contended that the allopat} 
were giving the unoffending mass of hu 
manity impossible doses, drugs an 
pills? 

It is simply the story that those wh 
are intrenched in power, even in the pr: 
fessions, will always oppose change a: 
the new thought. 

At the same time, I am glad of an o 
portunity to pay my humble tribute 
respect to the many doctors I ha) 
known and whose devotion, as I think 
said before, knowledge, skill, have be: 
of vast and indeed immeasurable sei 
ice to mankind. But while this is tru 
let me also say that there are others, a: 
that is why you so often read in t} 
daily papers: “He died after an oper: 
tion.” 


Think it over, Dr. McCormick! Th'n 
it over! says 
Your 
MEPHISTO. 


Detroit Symphony Quartet 
Battles for Chamber Music 








———— 


a 


DETROIT, MICH., May 28.—The Detroit 
Symphony String Quartet, composed of 
prominent members of the orchestra, 
plays an important part in the musical 
life of Detroit and vicinity, in putting 
before the public the standard works of 
chamber music literature as well as keep- 
ing up with novelties. The quartet is 
much in demand through that section of 
the Middle West and fills many impor- 
tant engagegements both during the or- 
chestral season and after it. The ac- 











ae 


companying photograph shows the quar- 
tet snapped at the Highland Park High 
School, where they recently gave a con 
cert. Left to right: William Grafins 
King, second violinist; William Abbas, 
’cellist; Ilya Schkolnik, first violinist; 
Roy Parsons, director of music at the 
school; Clarence Evans, violaist, one o! 
the teachers; Clara E. Dyar, president o! 
the Chamber Music Society, and Bessi 
B. Brown, of the music department of 
the school. 














Emma Roberts Welcomed 
in Her Native Southland 








NE of the outstanding features of the 
Festival of the South, held last 


month in Macon, Ga., was the artistic 
success of Emma Roberts, the Kentucky 
contralto, and the unusual reception 
which she enjoyed from the people of 
Macon in general, who took particular 
delight in welcoming a daughter of a 
neighbor state. On the day on which 
Miss Roberts appeared as soloist with the 
Russian Symphony, she was the guest of 
honor at the luncheon of the Macon Ro- 
tary Club in the Hotel Dempsey. So 
thoroughly did the singer enter into the 
spirit of the occasion and ingratiate her- 
self into the favor of those present, that 
then and there a motion was put to elect 
her as the only woman member of the 
club. The motion was passed unanimous- 
ly, the president, Dr. Frank P. Jones, be- 
stowing his own pin on Miss Roberts as 
the badge of her membership. One of 
the features of the impromptu musical 
program to which the contralto contrib- 
uted was the singing of “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” by several of the club mem- 
bers, who, like the guest of honor, hailed 
from the blue grass state. 

The following day Miss Roberts was 
the guest of the Kiwanis Club at lun- 
cheon, and in the afternoon a reception 
was given for her by the students of 








Wesleyan College. Several private af 
fairs also were given for her during he! 
stay. Two days later, when she sang a! 
the Columbia, S. C., Festival, word had 
been passed on that she was now a rea! 
Rotarian, and the local club in that cits 
tried to outdo the attentiveness of th: 
Macon body. 

Miss Roberts’ season, which opened 2! 
the Worcester Festival last October, ha 
been the most active and successful that 
she has enjoyed during the brief tim 
that she has been on the concert stage 
Among her New York annearances, 3 
notable one was in the Oratorio Society's 
gala performance of “The Messiah,” 
given at Carnegie Hall on December 30 
She was in particular demand for “The 
Messiah,” singing the contralto part in 
Greensburg, Pa., Newark, N. J., and New 
York on three successive nights, and 
later in January with the Reading Chora! 
Society of Reading, Pa. She was soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra in its 
home series and also sang with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra in Cleve- 
land and the Cleveland Orchestra in 
Oberlin. 

Her popularity in the South is such 
that she made two Southern tours and 
she is already engaged for two more 
next season. 
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ORE WAGNER BY 
THE CAPITOL FORCES 


‘inished Performance of 
Third Act of “Lohengrin,” 
Given by Jorn and Aides 


The Capitol Theater continued its edi- 
ving Wagnerian dispensations the week 
fore last with the final act of “Lohen- 
n.” Although Conductor Finston’s ab- 
viations of the score were more exten- 
e and not altogether as discriminating 
; ordinarily the performance was as a 
1ole, perhaps, the most finished, musi- 
ily, of any previously g’ven at this 
ouse. From a popular standpoint the 
third act exercises a deeper appeal than 
.e first since it is more sustainedly ly- 
rical, contains more of the familiar melo- 
es of the opera, beginning with the per- 
ennial wedding march, the epithalamium 
of the civilized world, and has greater 
diversity of dramatic interest. The first 
of the two scenes was particularly well 
given. The chorus sang the nuptial 
music with faultless pitch and genuine 
polish. Karl Jorn and Irene Williams 
delivered the love duet beautifully. The 
cuts in this scene el’minated the music 
from the duo to Lohengrin’s “Athmest 
du nicht,” and again such passazes as 
the “Héchste; Vertrauen,” Elsa’s gather- 
ing fears and some measures following 
Telramund’s death. The second scene 
was extensively curtailed, though pcr- 
haps the only really regrettable excisions 
were the twenty-five sacrificed bars of 
the Narrative (which should under no 
circumstances be tampered with) and 
Lohengrin’s touching song of farewell 
to Elsa. 
In addition to the excellent Lohengrin 
and Elsa of Mr. Jérn and Miss Williams, 
there must be praise for Wilfred Glenn’s 
King and particularly for Elsa Foerster 
who sang the demonic exultations of 
Ortrud splendidly. Mr. Finston dealt 
admirably with the score, all told, and 
the orchestra played better than on any 
previous occasion, though on Monday 
evening, to which these comments have 
reference, the gentleman wielding the 
cymbals appeared to have taken a night 
off—and the cymbals are indispensable 
in this act. | a me A 








Pupils of Lisbet Hoffmann Give Recital 
at Simsbury, Conn. 


SIMSBURY, CONN., May 21.—Many 
talented pupils of Lisbet Hoffmann, the 
New York pianist and teacher were pres- 
ented at the commencement concert of 
the Ethel Walker School on the after- 
noon of May 16. Margaret Pierce played 
charmingly Sinding’s “Serenade,” Betty 
Price scored in the first movement of 
Beethoven’s D Minor Sonata and Cho- 
pin’s A Flat Major Etude, Harriet 
Curtis was cordially received in Chopin’s 
A Flat Major Valse, May Morrill Dunn 
was heard in an excellent interpretation 
of Beethoven’s A Flat Major Sonata, 
Mary Kernen played artistically Schu- 
bert-Liszt’s “By the Sea” and Eugenia 
Porter won laudatory comment for her 
splendid delivery of Grieg’s E Minor 
Sonata. Other soloists who scored equal 
success were: Katharine Connor, violin- 
ist, in Mendelssohn’s E Minor Concerto 
and Heywood Butler, who sang delight- 
fully Sawyer’s “Spanish Romance” and 
Chadwick’s ‘“‘Maiden and_ Butterfly.” 
There was a large audience in attend- 
ance, 








Noted Stars Give Art for Masonic Bene- 
fit Concert 


\ concert, the proceeds of which will 
ve distributed to various Masonic benevo- 
lent and charitable organizations, was 
given at Carnegie Hall on May 22 under 
the auspices of Ionic Lodge 486, F. & A. 
M. Among the artists announced in a gala 
program were Martinelli, Chalmers and 
Rothier, of the Metropolitan; Leonora 
Sparkes and Cecil Arden, also of that 
company, and Dorothy Jardon, of the 
Chicago Opera, as well as Sascha Jacob- 
Sen, violin; Moses Boguslawski, pianist, 
and the Metropolitan Orchestra, led by 
Adolph Rothmeyer. 


SAVANNAH, GA.—Mr. and Mrs. Blinn 
YUwven presented the following voice and 
Plano pupils in a recent studio recital. 
Miriam Varnadoe, Dorothy Ferrebee, 
Sara West, Claire Stillwell, Carrie Helm- 

Mildred McCrary, Katherine White, 
Retta Coney, Bertha Jacobs, Olive Jane 
Vavis, Anna Moncrief. 








Use ‘‘Musical America’’ as Aid to Study 
of Operas in Edison, O., High School 








Pupils of High School in Edison, Ohio, Studying “Musical America.” 


DISON, OHIO, May 24.—Pupils of the High School, though far away from grand opera centers, manage to keep in 
touch with all that is going on in that and other parts of the musical world through the enterprise of their teacher, Ula 


Gardner, who sees that they read MusicAL AMERICA every week. 





Inset—Ula Gardner, Teacher 


During the opera season the class studies the répertoire 


given each week by the principal companies with the aid of phonograph records, and with MusicaL AMERICA for reference 
they are probably as well informed on the subject as many persons who have the opportunity of going in person to the 


opera. 


The school has also excellent courses in harmony, musical history and musical appreciation, and credits toward gradua- 


tion are allowed to piano students. 


Handel’s “The Messiah,’ accompanied by their own orchestra. 


The students have also given performances of “The Walrus and the Carpenter” and 





CELEBRITIES IN TULSA 





Casals, Claussen, Elman, Whitehill and 
Byrd Give Final Recitals 


TULSA, OKLA., May 28—With the 
waning of the musical season, Tulsa has 
been favored with some excellent con- 
certs. Pablo Casals, ’cellist, gave a re- 
cital recently and owing to an over- 
crowded season, played to only a fairly 


good sized audience. Mr. Casals imme- 
diately won his hearers and was encored 
many times after each number. Anna 
Case was booked for a recital April 12 
but contracted a severe cold on her way 
from New York which compelled her 
to cancel her engagement. Fortunately 
her local manager, Robert Boice Carson, 
was able to secure Julia Claussen as sub- 
stitute. Mme. Claussen’s success was 
tremendous. Never has a singer been 
received here with such unbounded en- 
thusiasm. Her program ranged 
through a long and varied number of 
songs and arias and after each group the 
singer was compelled to respond to many 
encores. She was ably assisted by a 
local accompanist, Mrs. Walter Cain. 

A program of unusual interest was 
given by Mischa Elman on April 19, at 
Convention Hall, before a large audience. 
The Lalo Symphony was played with a 
beauty of tone of which Elman is mas- 
ter. April 26 brought Winifred Byrd, 
pianist, and Clarence Whitehill, the bari- 
tone, in joint recital. Both artists were 
generously received by a large and 
demonstrative audience. The Bolm Bal- 
let and Little Symphony came to Con- 
vention Hall on April 30 and won in- 
stantaneous success. mB. CO. 





Quartet Society and Choral Club in Joint 
Concert in Galveston, Tex. 


GALVESTON, TEx., May 20.—A musical 
event of unusual interest was the concert 
given by the Galveston Quartet Society, 
assisted by the Women’s Choral Club 
of Houston, E] Mina Shrine Orchestra 
and Elmo Alexander, pianist, on the eve- 


ning of May 5, at the Grand Opera 
House. Both choral clubs sang with 
spirit and artistic finish, H. T. Huff- 


master is conductor of both organiza- 
tions. El Mina Shrine Orchestra, of 
which Conway R. Shaw is _ director, 
played two interesting numbers. Elmo 


Alexander was enthusiastically received 
in his piano solos, and as accompanist 
for the Galveston Quartet Society. 
Patricio Gutierrez, the talented accom- 
panist for the Women’s Choral Club, 
was at the piano for the Houston Club’s 
numbers. E. M. H. 





Pupils of Moritz Emery Give “Fifty Min- 
ute” Recital 


PHILADELPHIA, May 24.—Another in- 
teresting “Fifty-Minute Musicale” was 
given by artist-pupils of Moritz Emery, 
Philadelphia pianist and coach, in his 
studio in Maxwell Building on the even. 
ing of May 21. Mr. Emery, who is the 


originator of these affairs in which both 
he and many of his artist pupils have 
been heard with marked success, pre- 
sented on this occasion Master Pierre 
Purves, pianist, assisted by the Rev. 
Frank Williamson, baritone, and Master 
Thomas Johnston, soprano. All three 
soloists are pupils of Mr. Emery, and 
they gave a_ well chosen program. 
Master Purves played artistically works 
of Rogers, Gillet, Mozart, Bach, Mac- 
Dowell, Emery and Barbour. Rev. Wil- 
liamson sang pleasingly songs of Homer, 
Shubert, German, Finden, Swepstone and 
DeKoven, and Master Johnston scored 
in numbers of Bizet, Neidlinger, Weil, 
Wright, Emery and Grant-Schaefer. 





Pupils of Marguerite Potter Fill Many 
Engagements 


Artist pupils of Marguerite Potter, the 
New York mezzo-contralto and _ vocal 
teacher, have been scoring in various ap- 
pearances recently. Among them are 
Adele Allen, mezzo-soprano, who sang at 
the Queen’s Club, Queens, L. I., on May 
5, and at one of the concerts of the fes- 
tival given under the auspices of the 
Board of Education at Brooklyn Train- 
ing School on May 19. Helen Henery, 
lyric soprano, was heard as soloist at 
the concert of the Franklin Masonic 
Lodge, New York, on April 28, and at 
the Ladies’ Musical Club of Fort Wash- 
ington Presbyterian Church, New York, 
April 30. Joint appearance for both 
singers this season included concerts at 
the University Heights Presbyterian 
Church, the New York Arion Club and 
the New York Euphony Society. 


TEXAS LEADERS HONORED 





Fort Worth Clubs Pay Tribute to Mrs, ; 
Lyons, Carl Venth and Sam Losh * , 


ForT WorTH, TEX., May 26.—After 
a successful year in which more promi- 
nent artists were presented than ever 
before, the Harmony Club closed its sea- 
son with-a full treasury. Believing that 
much of the success of the organization 


was due to the skillfull management and 
unfailing good nature of the president, 
Mrs. John F. Lyons, who had organized 
the club and served it for seventeen 
years without any remuneration, the 
members presented her with a purse of 
$500 as a mark of their esteem. On the 
same occasion the club presented its di- 
rector, Carl Venth, who has so faithfully 
and splendidly served them for eight 
years, with a Ford sedan. Clever pre- 
sentation speeches and responses were 
an interesting part of the event as was 
also a unique vaudeville act given by sev- 
eral members of the club after the lunch 
which was attended by nearly 200 men 
and women prominent in the affairs of 
the city. 

More recently the Apollo Chorus gave 
a surprise party in honor of its director, 
Sam S. Losh, who for the past six or 
seven years has most successfully guided 
their destinies, presenting him with a 
substantial sum of money and a hand- 
some traveling bag. Mr. Losh resigned 
the directorship of the chorus at the end 
of one of its most successful seasons, but 
it is hoped that his resignation means 
only the establishment of something big- 
ger and better in the choral line with 
him at the head. During the years he 
served as director of the Apollo chorus 
they sang many big choral works and 
oratorios and became a distinctive part 
of musical Fort Worth. C. G. N. 


Margaret Romaine Makes Her First Ap- 
pearance in Greenville, S. C. 


GREENVILLE, S. C., May 28.—Mar- 
garet Romaine, soprano, made her first 





appearance here on May 22, before a 
packed house. She sang her program 
with much charm and was accorded 


an ovation. Charles Lurvey as accom- 
panist, contributed much to the success 
of the evening. é. 0. &. 
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MAY PETERSON 


SOPRANO, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 





SUPREME IN RECITAL EVERYWHERE 


May Peterson, a lyric soprano 
well known in Cleveland, far sur- 
passed any of her previous per- 
formances here and scored an 
emphatic success. Her voice is of 
crystal purity, round, full, lovely in 
texture throughout a wide compass, 
and withal beautifully controlled. 

To these abundant vocal means 
Miss Peterson adds a vivacity of 
delivery that is quite irresistible. 
Last night’s audience found it so, 
and applauded the singer with 
fervent enthusiasm. 


—Cleveland, O., “Plain Dealer.” 


Miss Peterson pleased her large 
audience by her clear voice, her 
perfect diction, her artistic in- 
terpretations and her personal 


charm. 
—Athens, O., “Messenger.” 


Miss Peterson’s voice is beauti- 
ful. It is a rich and full-bodied 
soprano, of which the whole me- 
dium scale is even, well placed, 
and of truly musical timbre. One 
can listen long to such a voice, 
especially when it is used with in- 
terpretative skill. That Miss Peter- 
son has such skill she conclusively 
proved in her German and French 
songs. 
variety of mood, with delicate col- 
oring and tone and with intelli- 
gence . . . New interpreters of 
songs equipped so graciously as 
Miss Peterson are indeed rare, and 


one who shows something of poetic ° 


imagination, together with warmth 
of feeling and a sense of humor, is 
doubly welcome. 

—W. J. Henderson in the New 
York “Sun.” 





SEASON 1920-1921 NOW BOOKING 


All were well sung, with, 





Surely nothing could have marked this occasion more charmingly than 
the appearance of Miss Peterson, who is as gracious and winsome in 
person and presence as she is gifted and accomplished in the quality 
and control of her voice, which is saying much. 


—Duluth, Minn., “Herald” 


She has a generous soprano voice, vibrant and filled with vitality. We 
have heard so many sopranos of more emphatic reputations who were 


not so easy to look at or so easy to listen to. 
—Toronto, Ont., “Mail and Empire” 





One constantly enjoys Miss Peterson’s innate refinement of manner, 
appearance and singing, and at the same time one rejoices that together 
with the quality her art and her personality have the warming in- 
fluence of her delightful humanness. She is never aloof from her audi- 
ence, but is right with it always with an interest and sympathy and un- 
derstanding that give a glow and warmth to her clever, sparkling tones, 
and a natural animation to her manner. —Columbia, S. C., “State” 


True musical understanding was evidenced in each song. There is think- 
ing as well as feeling behind her voice, which is filled with surprises. 
At times she touched the very heavens with her notes, again it was 
a trill which electrified her hearers, and again it was her delightful 
notes of velvety softness and bell-like sweetness which held her hearers 
enraptured. —San Antonio, Texas, “News” 


Miss Peterson’s recital was re- 
markable for two things, first, for 
the beauty and variety of her pro- 
gram, which ranged from opera to 
negro folk songs, and second, for 
the subtle charm and personality of 
the woman herself. From the mo- 
ment Miss Peterson stepped upon 
the stage, a satisfied sigh seemed 
to go through the audience as it 
settled back in its seats, sure of an 
evening of enjoyment. When she 
sang her first song, Mozart’s “Voi 
che sapete” from “Le Nozze di 
Figaro,” her splendid training was 
the chief feature of the song, but 
as she sang on, one forgot the 
method in listening to the voice and 
realized that here, indeed, was one 
of the rare voices of this genera- 
tion. 

—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., “Eagle- 
News.” 


With her first appearance, Miss 
Peterson made a distinctly favor- 
able impression, and with each sue- 
ceeding number she won her way 
further into the hearts of her au- 
dience, who were captured by her 
fascinating personality. She was 
decidedly easy to look ‘at, with a 
captivating grace and charm, and 
brimming with vitality and joyous- 
ness. Combined with these was a 
beautiful voice of wide range, of 
rich and vibrant quality and reso- 
nance. She displayed a remarkable 
breath control, perfect enunciation 
and a surpassing faculty for inter- 
pretation. Her lower tones were 
full and deep and she possessed a 
brilliant high register, some of her 
higher tones being almost dazzling. 
She took her topmost notes without 
effort, her ease of execution being 
one of her most pleasing features. 
Indeed, she resembled a song-bird 
which in an ecstacy of melody 
pours forth its soul in music for 
sheer joy of living. 
—Amsterdam, N. Y., “Recorder.” 





Fourth Season Metropolitan Opera Co. 
17 Re-engagements on Pacific Coast 





EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc., 1 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 
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EACH TONE IS A DEFINITE COLOR TO AUGUSTA 
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American Pianist Describes the Tint Represented by Note, 
Chord and Combination — The Scale in Varied Hues — 
Some Ideas as to Interpretation—Mastering of the Emo- 
tions, a Necessity to the Performer 








By HARRIETTE BROWER 


E are often told that “music begins 

where speech leaves off.”” We know 
there is a world of expression, of color, 
of emotion, that is embodied and por- 
trayed in music, the meaning of which 
can never be explained or put into 
words. These things are too elusive, too 
indefinable. Tone color especially is elu- 
sive, since the term has a different sig- 
nificance for each player, each listener, 
since no two people seem to hear or feel 
in the same way. Various devices have 


been resorted to, to capture this shad- 
owy rainbow of tints which the imagina- 
tive player seems to find in the music, 
and reduce them to terms somewhat 
definite and tangible, but without any 
great apparent success. Still there are 
artists of the keyboard who are by na- 
ture so highly sensitive to tonal coloring, 
that they see actual colors in the tones 
of their instrument. 

Augusta Cottlow, the American pian- 
ist, is especially gifted in this exquisite 
sense of color-hearing. She possesses 
absolute pitch to begin with, and besides 
this a whole palette of colors and shades 
of tone. 

“It is a curious thing,” she said, as 
we were discussing the subject recently, 
“that I have always had this color sense, 
even as a child. Tones seem to me defi- 
nite colors, just as they are definite in 
pitch. For I have, as you know, abso- 
lute pitch; but that one must be born 
with, of course. 

“What colors do the tones represent to 
me? I will tell you. Single tones are 
different from chords, major and minor 
are not at all the same; sharp keys are 
always brighter and more brilliant, while 
flats are darker and deeper. 

“C seems to me white, C sharp cream 
white, while C major chord is white with 
blotches of red. Then C minor has 
darker red in it, and C sharp major has 
cream with red. 

“The tone D is yellow, while the chord 
of D major is a bright lettuce green; it 
is the calse of spring, and I feel it aptly 
portrays the tender brightness of bud- 
ding nature and opening leaves. D flat 
takes on deeper tints, it becomes sage 
green; D minor melts into a soft grey 
green, as though enveloped in mist. D 
sharp is brighter, taking on autumnal 
tints and colorings. 

“The tone E is red, E flat a deeper red; 
E sharp red influenced by blue. The 
chord of E is cardinal red; the chord E 
flat warm, deep red, mingled with brown- 
ish green. E flat minor is wine color. 

“The tone F is blue; F sharp brighter 
blue. The chord of F major is blue 
mingled with white; chord of F minor 
blue grey, of F sharp bright purple; of 
F sharp minor purplish blue. 

“Moss green is the color of the tone 
G; G flat is grey green. The chord of 
G flat is brown-green; the chord of G 
sharp, terra cotta. 

“The tone A is grey; the same chord 
bright grey with cream. The tone A flat 
darker grey, the chord soft grey. The 
note A sharp I'ght faun grey—chord the 
same. A minor quaker grey. 

“The note B is brown, B flat a dark vel- 











vety brown; B major chord brighter 
brown; B minor chord olive brown. 

“I do not think of all these colors as 
I play a composition, for then I am too 
absorbed in the meaning of the music, 
and what I am endeavoring to express 
with it. But when I am thinking of ab- 
stract tones and sounds, this is the way 
they impress me. 

“Tones have in this way always meant 
colors to me, almost as far back as I can 
remember. There is in Clark Univer- 
sity, in the west, a Professor John Wal- 
lace Baird, who has written and lec- 
tured on absolute pitch, and is an au- 
thority on these subjects. He was much 
interested in my case, and said he will 
write an account of it some day. Pro- 
fessor Baird made many tests and ex- 
periments of tone and color memory. 
Among numerous people who were ex- 
amined, he selected a group of nine. 
They proved to be the only genuine cases 
of absolute pitch he was able to find. All 
of these nine were more or less highly 
trained musicians. He has written a 
very interesting brochure on the subject 
of absolute pitch, which contains an ac- 
count of all the tests given the observ- 
ers, as he calls them. I have it here if 
you would like to look it over. It seems 
I was the most successful and led all the 
others in accuracy of hearing. He 
writes in one place. ‘Miss Cottlow pas- 
sesses a remarkably clear and definite 
chromaesthesia (color-hearing). She is 
a concert pianist of international reputa- 
tion, a student of the piano since chil- 
hood.’ ” 

“Do you think of these color-tones 
when playing a program?’ she was 
asked. 

“Not definitely, during a performance, 
for I then, as I said before, am fully oc- 
cupied with the subject of interpreta- 
tion, a subject which makes the highest 
demands on one’s mental, physical, tech- 
nical and_ spiritual equipment. This 
matter of true interpretation is so in- 
tangible, so elusive, yet so vital. It isa 
thing quite apart from technical mas- 
tery. Some players have the most per- 
fect mechanism in the world and yet put 
nothing distinctive into their playing. 
They cannot touch the heart with their 
music, Why is it? '"We are so often 
told technique is the medium of expres- 
sion. It is true we cannot express any- 
thing without it; we must have it, but 
we must have infinitely more. Mere 
technique alone will not win or hold an 
audience, though it may astonish them 
for a time. But when technical perfec- 
tion is joined to the art of expression, as 
it was when Josef Lhévinne played the 
Lindenbaum, recently in his recital, the 
effect is heavenly. 

“It is often said the artist must feel 
deeply in order to play with expression. 
But we all know there are players run- 
ning over with temperament, who cannot 
put an ounce of it into their perform- 
ance. Therefore, we must look further 
than perfect technique or emotional 
ecstacy to find the cause or the reasons 
for movingly expressive playing. So 
far as these can be explained they must 
consist of a knack or a gift of knowing 
when and how to use the varied means 
of expression, the accellerando, retard, 
rubato, the depth, lightness and variety 
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Augusta Cottlow, the American Pianist, in Her Home Near New York 


of tone. A beautiful quality of touch 
and tone, as a foundation for all these, is 
a large asset, indeed indispensable.” 

“Do you feel the meaning and emo- 
tional significance of the music yery 
deeply during performance?” 

“Yes and no; that is to say I must 
have felt it very deeply during my hours 
of study, and have then learned how I 
want to interpret the piece. After that 
it is largely a matter of memory. For 
it would never do to succumb to deep 
feeling such as I consider lies within 
the music, when I am playing for an 
audience. It would not be artistic; I 
could not then control myself properly, 
it would only be weakness. 

“It is said of Sarah Bernhardt that in 
making up a new role, she may suffer, 
weep and agonize over it. But when 
she has mastered it and is ready to 
bring it before the public, she has con- 
quered her feelings; she can put emotion 
in her voice, in her acting, but is mis- 
tress of herself at the same time. And 
it is just so with the pianist. I remem- 
ber the emotions called up by the study 
of a great pianistic work, but I must not 
let them get the best of me before an 
audience. 

“Certain compositions, as well as the 
playing of certain artists, appeal to me 
deeply and I have many times been over- 
come by some heavenly beautiful music. 
Paderewski’s playing often had _ this 
power. I have listened to Busoni with 
streaming eyes. I know, in Busoni’s 
case, people often thought him cold and 
reserved, at least in America. But, you 
see, I heard him play so often over there. 
I studied with him three years, and so 
heard him under many and varied con- 
ditions; I can assure you he can excite 
the deepest feelings with his inspired 
performance. To hear him in a 
Beethoven or a Chopin Concerto or in 
Chopin Etudes or pieces of larger form, 
is a great experience. I well remem- 
ber his playing of Beethoven, accom- 
panied by Nikisch; it was perfection; and 
so filled with reverent beauty as to be 
unforgetable. 

“In regard to memory study of which 
you ask: When I take up a new work, 
I play it over several times, to get a gen- 
eral idea of the scope and meaning of 
the music. It is then, of course, that I 
feel the emotional import of the com- 
position. After this I begin to study in 
detail. When I have once mastered it, 
I do not easily forget, the notes as well 
as the emotional content remain. There 
is the Chopin Concerto in E Minor, which 
I learned as a child and played with the 
Thomas Orchestra and other orchestras 
in America when I was fourteen, after- 
wards playing it in Europe. It is fast in 
memory, I could not forget it. And an- 
other thing is, that my conception of the 
work—my interpretation of it—remains 
practically the same as it was in ckild- 
hood; that is, I feel the music in the 
same way. Of course I have gained in- 
finitely in experience, in technical mas- 
tery, in power and variety; I can put 
much more into it now, for I have suf- 
fered and lived. But fundamentally, my 
idea of this work and other compositions 
of those earlier years, is still preserved. 
I feel the music on the same lines. In 


the first instance I was able to feel the 
music deeply, and I feel it in a similar 
way now. 

“Does not this prove we should be al- 
lowed individuality in interpretations? 
After long and careful study of a com- 
position, I arrive at a certain working 
out of my first conception of it. I feel 
this is the way the piece should be 
played, or at least it is the way I should 
play it. Now my conception may not 
always please the critics, but what is 
one to do? I see it that way and must 
follow my settled convictions. 

“But we might talk another hour on 
this deeply interesting subject and only 
touch the edges of it; it will still remain 
elusive. And I must catch the next 
train. Yes, I expect to play much next 
season, my manager has many engage- 
ments ahead for me.” 

(All rights reserved) 


GOLDMAN SERIES TO BEGIN 








June 7 the Date Set for First Concert at 
Columbia 


_The first of the concert series to be 
given in the city this summer will open 
on the green at Columbia University on 
Monday evening, June 7, when the Gold- 
man Concert Band, which has proven to 
be such an attraction in the past, will 
again be the feature, with its conductor, 
Edwin Franko Goldman. In order to 
accommodate all desirous of hearing 
these concerts, it has been found neces- 
sary to increase the season to twelve 
weeks, instead of ten, with two addi- 
t‘onal concerts in various city parks each 
week, 

It is estimated that more than 25,000 
persons will attend the opening concert, 
by the demand for tickets and seating 
and lighting arrangements have been ex- 
tended to cover a larger area of the 
grounds. The enlarged band of sixty 
musicians is to have a new seating ar- 
rangement, modeled after the plan of our 
symphony orchestras. 





Mrs. Adella Prentiss Hughes and Mrs. 
Martha B. Sanders, sponsors of the Mon- 
day morning musicales given in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
have engaged Mme. Marguerite d’Alva- 
rez, Peruvian contralto, for a recital on 
Jan. 10. Mme. d’Alvarez will follow her 
London custom in New York next sea- 
son and will give a series of song recitals. 


“Roa Slon 


SOPRANO 


Sang at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Dec. 28, 1919 


*“My Little House”’ 


By Seneca Pierce 
Published for High and Low Voice 
At Your Dealer’s, or 
Seneca Pierce 
68 Mack Block Milwaukee, Wis, 
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|MACBETH 


SPRING 1920 


CONCERT TRIUMPHS 











CHICAGO, Ill. —sang with excellent poise and lovely voice that is hers.—Journal. 


LOS ANGELES, Cal. —revealing a voice that is beautifully flexible, smooth and free. . Macbeth’s enuncia- 


tion is a joy.—Daily Times. 


PORTL AND, Ore. —brilliant voice which is exceptionally suitable for the concert field, where she is de- 


cidedly a vocal jewel.—Oregonian. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.  —a favorite with audiences all over the country, Miss Macheth sang de- 


lightfully—Wisconsin News. 


Donna Union. 
Coloratura SYRACUSE, N. Y. —she electrified her hearers. Illustrated coloratura art not equalled 
Soprano since the appearance of Sembrich.—Journal. 
Chicago Opera NEWARK, N. Bi —the American girl has earned her clear title to a seat among the 
Association elect of the living coloratura sopranos.—Evening News. 


SAN DIEGO, Cal. —possessing a voice of haunting sweetness, clarity and bird- 


like flexibility.—The Sun. 
MACON, Ga. —she had: her audience absolutely at her feet. Received an 


ovation that was overwhelming.—The News. 


, —the great sensation of the entire 
BOWLING GREEN, Ky. festival pat the exquisite art of Florence 


Macbeth.—Democrat Messenger. 








RENO Nev. —none have succeeded in so electrifying their audience 
’ as did Macbeth.—Evening Gazette. 


PINE BLUFF, Ark. —unquestionably the greatest artist that has 


ever appeared here.—Pine Bluff Commercial. 


Prima ROCHESTER, N. Y. —one of the shining lights of the sopranos of the present day.—Times 


PEORIA, Ill —her facility of execution is marvelous. One scarcely realizes 
e * 


the technic beneath the surface beauty.—Star. 


—the beauty and enunciation and perfect tech- 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. nique unified with ease and birdlike control of 
this second Jenny Lind.—Morning Journal. 


yee es L AR AMIE, Wyo. —every moment was unblemished delight. Each tone a gem in 








for Concert itself.—Republican. 





i November BISBEE, Ariz. —voice of exquisite loveliness and a personal poise that lends charm to her 
) December presence on the stage.—Daily Review. 
{ And After FORT COLLINS Colo. —completely captivated her audience from the opening number 
| March 15th, : until the clear bell-like tones died away.—Express. 

1921 MARYSVILLE, Cal. —thrilled Marysville with a voice of silver and gold, of uncommon beauty of 


quality. A faultless technique.—Appeal. 


URBANA lil. —assonance, tonal quality, coloring and those delicate shades of inflection that mark the 
, master touch. Veritable bird-tones.—Daily Illini. 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. y, —she sang with a brilliance and abandon that thrilled and electrified her hear- 


ETC ers.—The Morning Herald. 








Management: WINTON & LIVINGSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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Organize Opera Company Here for 








\urelio Fabiani and Miss J. E. 
Allen Commissioned by Presi- 
dent Gomez of Venezuela to Pro- 
vide Productions on Large Scale 
—Careers of Two Partners in 
the Enterprise 


An announcement that carries with it 
ique interest for the operatic world, 
neerns itself with the formation of the 
\llen-Fabiani Grand Opera Company. 
[his association, contrary to the usual 
ile, whereby it is the Latin countries 
hat bring opera to the northern lands, 
will take an opera company formed here 
) give opera on a large scale in Vene- 
iela and other South American coun- 
tries next season. It is under the di- 
rect patronage of Juan V. Gomez, Presi- 
dent of Venezuela; and in its personnel 
will be included artists of note as well 
as of ability. Aurelio Fabiani will be 
its musical director, and Miss J. E. Allen 


the business manager. 

Active for a long time as they have 
been as operatic and concert managers, 
the two executive heads of the new com- 
pany, known all over the United States 
as Allen and Fabiani, are invested with 
a new interest by this announcement. A 
MusIcAL AMERICA representative found 
them both personalities of marked type; 
each possessed to an unusual degree of 
both the artistic and the practical gifts. 

Mr. Fabiani, for example, was born 
in Italy, land of artists, but is virtually 
an American product. He was reared 
in Philadelphia, and is a graduate of the 
famous University of Pennsylvania. 
Frederic E. Hahn, the Philadelphia 
musie teacher, recognized in young Fa- 
biani unusual musical gifts, and to him 
his pupil states frankly that he owes his 
musical career. Through Mr. Hahn’s 
efforts, Fabiani went to a Belgian con- 
servatory, from which institution he was 
graduated as prize pupil in violin and 
composition. Signor Fabiani was with 
the Chicago Opera Company for five 
years. 

Of the opportunity that came to him, 
he says: 

“T have always had a great desire to 
do something big, something with a wide 
swath. This chance came; I went to 
Venezuela and was introduced to Presi- 
dent Gomez through friends. At first I 
thought that I would have to give up my 
quest for it was a very difficult one, but 
finally the matter was settled to my sat- 
isfaction and I returned to the United 
States at once to get to work on the ac- 
tual business of forming an opera com- 
pany. I feel that I have not yet begun 
to do anything, however. When we re- 
turn successfully, then we will be able 
to talk about having accomplished some- 
thing.” 

Miss Allen’s training has exactly re- 
versed Mr. Fabiani’s. American-born, a 

















Ambitious Season in South America 























































































































































































































graduate of the University of Minnesota, 
she was educated musically chiefly in 
Paris, by Harold Bauer. The thorough 
musical education of both partners has 
proved invaluable to them, in their man- 
agerial work, since they are able to 
choose their artists from an expert’s 
knowledge of musical art. 

“We feel,” she said of their work re- 
cently, “that we have gained the con- 
fidence of the public and I know that we 
have gained the confidence of our ar- 
tists. Like Mr. Fabiani, I have always 
had a great longing for big things, to 
have room to move about and to cover 
great distances. I gave him all possi- 
ble encouragement to undertake this big 
affair, and I was very sure when he went 
away that he would succeed in his ob- 
ject. It was certainly a notable achieve- 
ment for a young man.” 

“Were you not afraid to shoulder the 
responsibility of the management of so 
large and imposing an opera company?” 
we asked Miss Allen. 

“No,” she replied. ‘To finance a busi- 
ness large or small is much the same 
thing. You see my family is a business 
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FELIX 
SALMOND 


England’s Acknowledged 


Foremost Cellist 


Has resumed his Courses 
In Cello Instruction 


Chamber Music Classes a Specialty 


Summer Term May 1—July 30 
All Applications should be 
addressed to 


MR. FELIX SALMOND 
7 Northwick Terrace, London, N. W. 8. 











Miss J. E. Allen and Aurelio Fa- 
biani, Heads of New Operatic 
Enterprise 


family, and I number among my men 
relatives at least three able corporation 
presidents. The important thing about 
handling money in large amounts is that 
you must get the viewpoint of great 
economy. It is a-saying in my family 
that if you spend one hundred thousand 
dollars as though it were your last ten- 
dollar bill, you will never lose out. A 
person with a _ well developed money 
sense, knows only too well that sums to 
be dispensed, whether large or small, 
must be dispensed with the most care- 
ful discrimination. Careful buying and 
good judgment are what are most needed 
in order to make both ends meet, and 
then, you must know your market. 

“T have no gambling sense in my na- 
ture; to me finance is a science as well 
as chemistry and I have little faith in 
the God of Chance. My partner and my- 
self have been so closely allied with oper- 
atic interests during the past few years 
that we are in a wonderful position to 
pick a most unusual company, and I feel 
quite confident that we shall be able to 
take to South America a company that 
will be in the front ranks of these or- 
ganizations.” 





Martinelli in Montpelier, Vt., Aided by 
Helena Marsh 
MONTPELIER, VT., May 20.—Giovanni 


Martinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan, 
made his first appearance in Vermont, in 





recital at the City Auditorium on May 


14, before a good-sized audience. He was 
assisted by Helena Marsh, contralto. 
Emilio Roxas was the accompanist. Mar- 
tinelli had a vociferous greeting from 


his many compatriots, 
Barre, just across the river, having 
many Italians employed in the big 
granite industries, and they were out in 
force. A dinner was given for the 
artists after the concert by Mr. and Mrs. 
G. R. Bianchi, and the next day the party 


Montpelier and 


visited the granite quarries in Barre 
before proceeding to Montreal, where 
Martinelli sang on Sunday. A. W.D. 


ORGANISTS AT PRINCETON 





Recitals Given by Alexander Russell and 
Charles Courboin 


PRINCETON, N. J., May 26.—Alexan- 
der Russell gave the second recital in his 
“Fortnightly Vesper” series on Sunday 
afternoon, May 16, in Procter Hall. His 
offerings on this occasion included a Bach 
Choral Prelude, the Andante con Moto 
from Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony, the Introduction of Act III of 
Wagner’s “Meistersinger” and _ shorter 
works by Boéllmann, Ferrata and Klein. 
In the Largo from Bach’s Double Con- 
certo, Mr. Russell assisted two Prince- 
ton students, H. W. Smith and F. W. 
Roudebush, violinists. Mr. Smith per- 
formed ably the familiar Romanza of 
Svendsen, accompanied by Mr. Russell at 
the organ. 

On Sunday, May 22, Charles M. Cour- 
boin, the Belgian organist, gave a recital 
at Procter Hall and scored a distin- 
guished success. His playing of a pro- 
gram of works by Bach, Schumann, 
Widor, Franck, Yon, de Boeck and Saint- 
Saéns won him demonstrations of ap- 
proval. 


Troy, N. Y., Vocal Society Aided by 
Simmons and Miss David 


' Troy, N. Y., May 12.—The Troy Vocal 
Society, conducted by James McLaughlin, 
Jr., gave its closing concert last evening 
in Music Hall, assisted by William Sim- 
mons, baritone, of New York, a native 
Trojan, and Annie Louise David, harp- 
ist. Among the society’s offerings were 
Blumenthal’s “What Care I How Fair 
She Be”; Schubert’s “By the Sea”; 
“Lark, Finch and Nightingale,” by von 
Weinzierl, closing with the Bullard “The 
Sword of Ferrara,” with Miss David 
accompanying. Mr. Simmons was well 
received in various numbers including the 
Prologue to “Pagliacci” and Negro spirit- 
uals by Burleigh. -Frances Foster was 
his accompanist and Townsend Heister 
was at the piano for the society. H. . 





Carlos N. Sanchez Will Teach During 
Summer Months 


Because of a decided increase in new 
enrollments and urgent requests from 
his many pupils, Carlos N. Sanchez, New 
York vocal teacher, has decided to re- 
main in New York during the summer 
and will continue his regular teaching 
schedule. Among out-of-town pupils al- 
ready registered are Theodora Bushnell, 
Portland, Ore.; Christine Wood, Port 
Jervis, N. Y.; Miss N. Simpson, Sum- 
ner, Miss.; Mary James, Sharkey, Miss.; 
Mary Bond, Pace, Miss.; Miss A. L. 
Malner, Palm Beach, Fla., and Thelma 
Prickett, Bon Ami, La. 





Troy, N. Y. The annual reception 
and musicale of the Troy Music Study 
Club took place last week at the Emma 
Willard Conservatory of Music. Those 
appearing were Julia Schuldt, Mildred 
Schilling, Edith Harrington, Emma Lotz, 
and Ruth S. Hardy, pianists; Gladys 
Terriault and Elizabeth Christensen, 
violinists; Rosina Fritz, Marianne Carl 
and Mrs. Albert Steinhilber, sopranos; 
Rose Fettig, Mrs. Albert Geiser, Florence 
McManus and Margaret Dexter, con- 
traltos. The accompanists were Ruth S. 
Hardy, Teresa Maier and Emma Lotz. 





T. C. FAIRBAIRN 
(Of Beecham and Fairbairn Opera Cos., 


te. ‘ 
Complete Training in Grand Opera 





London School of Opera 


WELLINGTON HALL 
ST. JOHN’S WOOD, LONDON, N. W. 


Directors: 


H. GRUNEBAUM 
(Of Royal Opera, Covent Garden, Etc.) 


Many Students with Successful Careers 














CARLO GALEFFI 


WORLD’S FAMOUS 


BARITONE 


CHICAGO OPERA 
ASSOCIATION 
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Other Exclusive Columbia 
Grand Opera Artists 










BARRIENTOS MARDONES 











PONSELLE 





GARDEN 





GORDON ROMAINE 





ROTHIER 





HACKETT 


nh Oks 









LAZARO STRACCIARI 









VAN GORDON 





COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 
NEW YORK 






Canadian Factory, Toronto 





FLORENCE MACBETH 


‘“The Minnesota Nightingale,’? of the Chicago Grand Opera 


Company, can be heard at home exc/usive/y on Columbia Records 
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| RICHMOND SOCIETY 
| SPONSORS FESTIVAL 


‘itziu, Martinelli and Ruffo, 
he Lights of Wednesday Club 
Féte—Hageman Conducts 


RICHMOND, VA., May 28.—John G. 
orley, the patron saint of music in this 
-tion of the South and president of the 
ednesday Club, assisted by his able 
rd of directors, sponsored one of the 
st successful of all the May Festivals 
the history of the Wednesday Club. 

‘is year’s series of concerts has 

ought the question of an adequate 

iditorium to the front more forcibly 
an ever before. As‘de from this, an- 

her question that is almost as im- 

‘tant as that of the auditorium, is the 

ibsidizing ef some organization for the 

igher musical culture of Richmond and 
nearby cities. Mr. Corley is the Major 
ligginson of Richmond, and the general 
nexpressed sentiment seems to be to let 
“Corley do it,” when it comes to bearing 
‘he brunt of the work, and, we do not 
loubt, of the deficits as well. The real 
ux of the situation is the makeshift 

ty auditorium which contains about 600 
desirable seats out of about 3500. A 
vyeat many persons when approached by 
the subseription agents for the festival 
refused upon this basis. 

At the festival concerts this year 
Anna Fitziu, Martinelli and the amazing 
Titta Ruffo held the boards assisted by 
Richard Hageman and what appeared to 
be a skeleton of the Metropolitan Orches- 
tra with Adolph Rothmayer as concert- 
master. The surprise of the concert 
was Miss Fitziu; the delight Martinelli, 
and the disappointment Mr. Ruffo, in 
that he sang a few Neopolitan songs to 
a very inferior piano accompaniment 
from one side of the stage. Despite this 
he made a tremendous hit in his two 
arias with the orchestra. All the opul- 
ence and ringing quality of his voice 
was poured forth in the “Brindisi” from 
“Hamlet” which is conceded to be his 
piece de résistence and the: “Zaza” aria 
of Leoncavallo. The singer was also 
most gracious in his encores. Miss 
l'itziu radiated charm not only with her 
voice but personal stage presence. The 


brilliant and refreshing quality of her 
voice and her poise and keen artistic 
sense were a revelation. Her waltz’ song 
from “Romeo and Juliet” was sparkling 
and delivered with coquettish abandon. 
Equally pleasing and educational was 
her lovely aria from the Granados’s 
“Goyeseas.” Martinelli was superb in 
“M‘appari.” His “Salut demeure,” also 
was transcending and won for him a 
tremendous ovation that only subsided 
when he added “La Donna é@ Mobile.” 
Miss Fitziu and the tenor gave the “‘Ma- 
dame Butterfly” duet, “O quanti occhi 
fisi,” in a pleasing manner, but it was 
not as welcome as their individual solos. 
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And whatever else it’s of. 


O there’s music in the air, 
And there’s music in the sod; 

But no concerts anywhere— 
For that let us thank God! 











JUNE APT QUERY 

ET us twang a jolly tune HEN is a 
To the joyous month of June, musical 
Month of jollity and love comedy called 


an operetta? 
When the 
is written 
by aconcert 
violinist. 


score 




















Zimbalist, Max Rosen, Maximilian Pilzer, Mayo Wadler, Ilya Scholnik 
(among others) write operettas, 1920. 


*Thank the Lord we'll be dead then! 


= 1 Tu Mike Glinka born, 1804. Time for snap-shot fiends to sally forth with 
s cameras slung over right shoulder on to left hip. 

FH 862 W Sir Edward Elgar born, 1857. 

FH 863 «Th «xKING’S BIRTHDAY. (King of England, silly.) 

Fi 4 F Mexico declares war against U. S., 1845. 

65 «6CUSa) «CW. CBR. Hearst declares war against Mexico, 1913, 1914, 1915, 1016, 1917, 
= 1918, 1919, 1920 ad infin. 

Fi 6 Su Gloria Caruso said to resemble her father, 1920, 

7 M-~ Raving maniac invents Vi-lin-ola, automatic fiddle player, 1975.* 

68. «Tus SCRobert Schumann born, 1810. 

Hy 6OfChU€©WW:SCO#FFirsst: lullaby on record, “David Rocks Goliath to Sleep,” discovered, 
= B. C. 2000. 

: 10 Th Many people remark that this is thes See June in years, 1920. 

FH 611 F St. Barnabas. Kemehameha Day. (Hawaiian national holiday for ukulele 
= players.) Richard Strauss born, 1864. 

FY 12 Sa_ Pol Plangon born, 1854. 

F 13 Su Parterre box-holder can’t see why they don’t call “La Boheme” “The 
= Bohemian Girl” and be done with it, 1920. 

FH 14 M — John McCormack, well-known income tax payer, born, 1884. 

Fi 15 Tu Edvard Grieg born, 1843. Magna Charta sealed, 1215. 

FY i6 W Magna Charta repealed by A. Mitchell Palmer, Thaddeus Sweet, Clayton 
z Lusk, et al., 1920, 

4 17 Th Bunker Hill, 1775. Charles Gounod born, 1818. 

Fi 18 F Battle of Waterloo, 1815. 

Fi 19 Sa _ Concertina patented by Charles Wheatstone, 1820. 

Fi 20 Su Artist makes public statement attributing his success entirely to good 
= management, A. D. 3450 (if then). 

FY 21 M SUMMER. Jacques Offenbach born, 1819. World Debut of “Die 
= Meistersinger,” Munich, 1868. Longest Day. 
Fi 22 Tu T. Leschetizky, who had more favorite pupils than any other piano 
= pedagogue, born, 1830. Giacomo Puccini born, 1858. 

Ey 23 W 2 of Wales, solitary non-lecturing British visitor to America, born 
= 1504. 

FH 24 Th ©€* Watch out for pictures of concert singers farming, swimming, motor- 
: ing, fishing, eating, drinking, posing, etc., 1920. 

Fi 25 F Saxophone, evil instrument, patented by Adolph Sax, 1846. 

ri 26 Sa U.S. Troops landed in France, 1917. 

Fi 27 Su Fritz Kreisler writes an operetta, 1919. 

Fi 28 M_ Joseph Joachim born, 1831. Germans sign Versailles Treaty, 1919. 
= Americans sign same treaty, ? ? ? ? 

Fi 29 Tu Eddy Brown writes an operetta, 1919. Mischa Elman writes an operetta, 
: 1920. 

FH 30 W_ Eugen Ysaye, Jascha Heifetz, Jacques Thibaud, Toscha Seidel, Efrem 


FMusical Almanack 


for JUNE, which hath XXX Days 


Comp led by F. C. Schang 
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ANECDOTE 


LD King Cole had the reputation 

of being a merry old soul, and a 
remarkable wit  withall. He sum- 
moned his head waiter, saying, 
“George, bring me a beaker of Coca 
Cola, my old meerchaum and the can 
of P. A. Then call Mischa, Jascha 
and Toscha, my three fiddlers, for 1 
feign would be amused.”’ 

Shortly thereafter the fiddlers three 
arrived, but without their violins. They 
stepped forward, bowed low, and 
stated, ““O King, we can’t play tonight. 
We have broken our G and A strings 
and have been unable to obtain new 
ones in town.” 

Scarcely pausing an instant, the gay 
monarch replied, ‘‘Aha, I 
haven’t the guts to play.” 

Whereat the court howled in glee 
and the fiddlers withdrew in chagrin, 
for he was a sharp old king, he was. 
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First Lullaby 


RARETIES 


HAT is so rare as a day in 
June?”’ 
A poet once warbled his lay. 
A college orchestra playing in tune 
Is rarer far than that well-known 
day. 


OTHER RARETIES 
PASS-LESS debut, 


A A drum recital. 

A musical comedy with an unhappy 
ending. 

A grand opera with a happy ending. 
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The orchestra was, as the Southern 
darky says, “only middlin’.” It comes 


spirit in the two Hungarian Dances of 
Brahms than any of the numbers but its 
support of the singers was, for the most 


to us year by year either with depleted 
ranks or the air that it can put any- 
thing across in Richmond. Mr. Hage- 
man is a conductor of unquestionable 
talents and authority but is handicapped 
by the lack of material on account of 
the attitude of his men. The orchestra 
displayed perhaps more ensemble and 


part, inadequate. 

The Wednesday Club’s prospectus for 
1921 includes this statement: “After 
considering the peculiar’ conditions 
which seemed to face the club this sea- 
son, the board reached the conclusion 
that it would be inadvisable for the 


Wednesday Club to attempt such works 
as it has been giving in previous years. 
However, plans have been made and are 
being developed for the reorganization 
of a great chorus and to that end a 
committee has been appointed to per- 
fect the organization and to secure the 
services of a conductor who will be able 
to give his entire time if necessary to 
this work.” G. W. J., Jr. 











(San Francisco) 


FRANCES NASH 


“A vivid, artistic personality, an 
excellent mistress of the keyboard”’ 


Touring South America till October 








Direction: EVELYN HOPPER, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Chickering Piano 
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Two Music Teachers in a Middle-W est Tow 


(7: in the Middle West, in one of those prosperous, thriving towns that boasts a real 





“symphony orchestra” in its largest moving picture theater, a fine new hotel with 
marble corridors and a grill with a cabaret, there lived two rival music teachers. 


One of them belonged to the old school. He didn’t believe in advertising, except per- 
haps in a very local way. “My work stands on its own merits,’ he told MusicAL AMERICA’S 
correspondent, who called on him for an advertisement to appear in the big Fall Issue. “Be- 
sides,” he went on, “what good would a paper of national circulation do me? My pupils 
don’t come from Portland, Me., or San Francisco.” 


. That was his mental reaction to a proposal for expansion of activities, influence and 
ultimately income. 


Now, the other chap, a bit younger and certainly more progressive, when approached by 
the same correspondent, viewed the matter in this wise: 


“You're right. This is an opportunity and it fits in perfectly with my plans. My hori- 
zon extends considerably beyond the last electric light pole on Main Street. Let me think 
the matter over and come to see me again tomorrow!” 


The result was an agreement to place an advertisement in the Fall Issue—not a very 
large advertisement, but one that was carefully and thoughtfully prepared as to wording and 
set-up. 


| What happened ? 


The issue came out and was read page by page by the pupils of the two rival teachers. 

Those of the instructor who was represented by an advertisement felt a new pride in him. 

Somehow he seemed to belong now to the great outside world—they had a new respect for 

| him. They showed the ad around town to their friends. “This is the man we're studying” 
with,” they said. The incident set some of the students of the unrepresented teacher to thinking. 


The advertisement was noticed by musical folk in smaller nearby towns. It set them to 
thinking. 


Musicians in Chicago and Cincinnati who used to be fellow students in the conservatory 
with the chap who advertised in Musicat AMERICA’s Fall Issue saw his announcement. They 
wrote to him and congratulated him. Said one of these letters: “Glad to see you are com- 
ing to the front where you deserve to be. Whenever [ get the opportunity you may depend 
upon it, I will send pupils to you.” 


Things began to happen. The small advertisement, representing a modest investment, 
marked the turning point in the young teacher’s career. The important thing was that he felt 
a new pride and encouragement in his own work. All of his local friends and patrons shared 
in the feeling. Success seemed nearer and gradually his classes grew in size, as those of his 
less progressive rival began to dwindle. 


It is a familiar story and it has happened all over the country. We are living in an age 
that has little sympathy with the man who hides his light under a bushel. 


The main thing is to know the time, the place and the manner of bringing that light to 
public view. 


The place is Mustcat America’s Fall Issue. It is the stepping stone to success for those 
who have the foresight and the ambition to get out of their ruts. It appeals to those musicians 
who, like our friend in the Middle Western town, can see further than the last electric light 
pole on Main Street. , 
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The FALL ISSUE of MUSICAL AMERICA for 1920 WILL BE PUBLISHED 
| The ADVERTISING RATES 


— ferret eee $330.00 2 ee ee ee rae $60.00 
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A page contains 56 inches of space. 


~ SPACE ON READING PAGES (with other advertising), 25% additional. 





For further information communicate with 








| ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
i MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Florence Austin and Florence Otis 


Honored by the Sigma Alpha Iota 
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WO American artists, who have been 
heard in a large number of concerts 
this season on tour together, are Florence 
Austin, the American violinist and F'lo:- 
ence Otis, soprano, both of them well- 
known in the concert-field. 
When these artists appeared recently 


« ny 
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Florence Austin, Violinist, on the Steps 
of the Parliament Building, at Van- 
couver, B. C. By the Water of the 
Pacific We Find Florence Otis, So- 
prano, at Monterey, Cal. 


in Grand Forks, they were asked to be- 
come honorary members of the musical 
sorority, Sigma Alpha Iota, of which 
Galli-Curci, Louise Homer, Olive Frem- 
stad and Matzenauer are honorary mem- 
bers, to name but a few of its celebrities. 
The tour will continue for some six 
weeks more before Miss Austin and Mrs. 
Otis are back East and ready to go on 
their vacation for the summer months. 





COLIN O’MORE PROVES AN 
END-OF-SEASON SURPRISE 


Young Tenor Discloses Gifts of High 
Order in His Recital at 
Aeolian Hall 


Song recitals at the fag end of the 
season are usually fearsome affairs. One 
breathes a prayer of thankfulness, there- 
fore, when one hears good singing by an 
artist with a fine voice. That is what 


happened to those who heard Colin 
O’More at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon 
of May 25. 

Beginning with the well-known aria 
from Méhul’s “Joseph,” Mr. O’More at 
once established himself as a singer far 
above the average. His first song-group 
was less interesting, but the French 
group which followed, was excellent in 
every respect. The first of the group 
was a charming Seventeenth Century 
French dance song, which had to be re- 
peated. “Le Réve” from Massenet’s 
“Manon” which came next, was beauti- 


fully sung, though much too fast. Au- 
bert’s “Rime Tendre” was an exquisite 
bit, and “Pourquoi me reveille-tu?” from 
Massenet’s “Werther” was as well done 
as possible, and it is an exceedingly dif- 
ficult number to sing. The fourth group 
in English, was less interesting and the 
last,'of Irish songs, save for a beautiful 
performance of Lambert’s “She is Far 
from the Land” was not especially strik- 
ing. 

Mr. O’More who is at present singing 
in “Lassie,” has a lovely voice. It is 
excellently well trained and its place- 
ment, except for a certain un-clear qual- 
ity here and there, leaves nothing to be 
desired. It is especially strong at F 
sharp and G, where tenors are apt to be 
weak. His high notes are ringing and 
clear. A besetting sin, probably the re- 
sult of catering to the musical comedy 
audience, is an over-use of falsetto. It 
is well done, but with a voice so per- 
fectly placed there seems no reason for 
doing it at all. Mr. O’More’s French 
was so invariably good that he must 
have learned it on its native heath. His 
English diction was delightfully clear 
but suffered from  over-pronunciation, 
extra vowels sounds being added to 
words ending in “‘m’s “n’s and “d’s.” It 
is, all in all, a monument to the lack of 


artistic perspicacity of operatic man- 
agers, however, that Mr. O’More is 
allowed to waste his time in musical 


comedy, however good, when the num- 
ber of really first-rate tenors in opera, 
is so pitifully small. J. A. H. 


Louisville Male Chorus in Concert 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 21.—With a 
chorus of unusually good balance, well 
controlled by his baton, Carl Shackleton 
conducted last week the second Male 
Chorus concert for this season at the 
Boy’s High School Auditorium, before a 
large audience. The program was what 
might be called a “hot weather offering,” 
embracing as it did so many songs of 
spring and summer. The last group was 
of a humorous character, and in one of 
them, Dah’s “ Winter be a Landslide,” 
Walter Shackleton sang the part of the 
Old Pastor. 

The soloist was Mrs. W. E. Hutchings. 
mezzo-soprano, who gave two groups of 
songs effectively. Florence Blackman 
played effective accompaniments. 

Sa ae Hi. P. 

At the Rivoli Theater, the orchestra, 
Frederick Stahlberg and Joseph Littou, 
conducting, played the overture from 
Herold’s “Zampa.” Betty Anderson, 
soprano and Ocy Shoff, mezzo-soprano, 
sang a duet, “Whispering Hope,” by 
Alice Hawthorne. The organ solo, played 
by Firmin Swinnen, was “Chant Sera- 
phique,” by Henri Bonte. 
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Management: LOUDON 


ARTHUR HACKETT 


THE CONCERT TENOR 


ican public. 


est worth. 


W. L. Hubbard of the Chicago Tribune said:— 


“His voice is a tenor, lovely in quality, 
ample in power, virile, pure, and produced 
with an ease and managed with an art 
which place him among the foremost of 


the concert tenors now before the Amer- 


marked by sincerity, high musicianship 
and an emotional depth which is convinc- 
ing, while in tone, finish and especially 
excellent diction, his work is of the high- 
Singing such as his is seldom 


heard and, better, is even more rare.” 


Season 1920-21 
Now Booking 


CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


His interpretations are 
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Smith Ends Busy 
Spell of Teaching 
and Concertizing 











Photo by Nickolas Muray 
Smith, New York 


Kingswell 
Pianist and Teacher 


Ernest 


Ernest Kingswell Smith is one of the 
successful young pianists, who joined the 
New York musical set last season. Mr. 
Smith came well equipped, being a pupil 
of Vernon Spencer, the noted pedagogue, 
and the celebrated pianist, Josef 
Lhévinne. During the war he was en- 
gaged on the other side playing for the 
soldiers, and upon his return he decided 
to establish himself permanently in New 
York City. 

Mr. Smith has had a very busy winter 
and has found it quite impossible to take 
care of the many requests for his time. 
He has divided his teaching between his 
large New York class and Miss Mason’s 
school, The Castle, at Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son, where he has brought out some very 
successful young artists. He has also 
been heard in numerous concerts and re- 
citals during the year. Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith will leave New York soon for their 
summer home, and expect to return 
again about Sept. 1. 


PETERSON IN CHARLESTON 





Metropolitan Soprano Appears With G. 
A. Fleming in Joint Recital 


CHARLESTON, S. C., May 15.—At Ar- 
tillery Hall on the evening of May 7 
May Peterson, the Metropolitan soprano, 
appeared in a joint recital with George 
A. Fleming, baritone. Miss Peterson 
won a well-merited success in a classic 
Caccini-Mozart group, which she deliv- 
ered with appropriate style and in her 
later songs, including French pieces by 
Widor and Fourdrain, Dvorak’s “Songs 
My Mother Taught Me” and American 
songs by Hageman, Guion, McKinney, 
Rogers, Branscombe and Macfadyen, she 
scored a distinct hit. No less than a 
half dozen extras were added by the 
charming singer in response to the ap- 
plause. John Doane played her accom- 
paniments with finished art. 

Mr. Fleming made a fine impression in 
airs of Handel, Haydn and Gounod and 
in a group of Scottish folk pieces and 
was applauded heartily. Mrs. W. G. 
Locke was his accompanist. 


Bauer Booked for Eight Concerts in New 
York 


Harold Bauer has been booked for 
eight concerts in New York City during 
the first three months of next season; his 
orchestral appearances will include the 
New York Symphony, the New York 
Philharmonic and the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony. Mr. Bauer has been booked for 
three concerts in Chicago; for a number 
of recitals throughout the country. He 
will appear in joint recital‘ with Pablo 
Casals, and in joint recital with Jacques 
Thibaud. His appearances with Casals 
and Thibaud as a trio will include Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, In- 
dianapolis, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Wash- 
ington, Norfolk, New Orleans, Montreal, 
Memphis. According to his managers, 
the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, next 
season promises to be the most im- 
portant in Mr. Bauer’s artistic career in 
this country. 
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IGNAZ FRIEDMAN 


POLISH PIANIST-COMPOSER 


First Tour United States and Canada 
January—February—March 1921 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Friedman has already been booked for 20 concerts, 
including appearances with the National Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York Symphony Orchestra and Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra; four appearances in New England; re- 
citals in the East, South, and West as far as Des Moines, 
Iowa; also recitals in Toronto and Montreal. 








Sensational Successes in Holland and Spain 


“The public was carried een by the wonderful playing of this rare virtuoso.” 
—The Tijd, Amsterdam, March 14, 1920. 


“He knows how to make the instrument sing.” —Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, March 22, 1920. 


“Ignaz Friedman plays Chopin as a feast of rhythm and brilliant coloring. He has astounding 
technique.” —Algemeen Handelsblad, Amsterdam, March 14, 1920. 


Ignaz Friedman Gave Six Recitals in Madrid During the Month of April 


“Upon his overpowering virtuosity depend those ex- “Ignaz Friedman showed himself in his first concert 
treme contrasts of elegance and emotion which one as a-man of technique, of force and energy. Last 
finds in his pianistic interpretations. He showed him- evening, in addition to those qualities, he played with 
self a delightful composer in an enchanting ‘Old a poetic power, overwhelming, irresistible, undeniable.” 
Minuet.’ ” —Ei Imparcial, Madrid, April 7, 1920. —El Debate, Madrid, April 10, 1920. 


“The colossal pianist completely conquered his au- 
“He gave us a composition of his own, an ‘Ancient dience. —El Mundo, Madrid, April 10, 1920. 


Minuet,’ elegant in form and very melodious, full of 


BP tet as J “He is a marvelous pianist; his art subjugates his 
fresh inspiration, containing unusual harmonic com- Pp , jug 


hearers, transporting them to the purest regions of 


binations of sensitive sincerity. Ignaz Friedman is idealism. The audience greeted Friedman’s work with 
undoubtedly one of the greatest living artists. delirious ovations.” 
—La Tribuna, Madrid, April 7, 1920. —El Mundo, Madrid, April 7, 1920. 


Steinway Piano Used 

















1920—1921 


Exclusive Management: 


OTTOKAR BARTIK, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, New York. 


The Piano is a Chickering 


ARRIVING IN AMERICA IN SEPTEMBER 


THE WORLD’S FOREMOST VIOLINIST 


KUBELIK 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL TOUR ENTIRE SEASON 





ILLINOIS NORMAL SCHOOL 





GIVES MUSICAL FESTIVA;, 7 





Choral Contest Between Districts M: 
Feature—Indian Opera Sung— 
Pians for Next Year 


CHARLESTON, ILL., May 22.—The Ea 
ern Illinois State Normal School, on M 
14-15, held a music festival which 
cluded some novel features. The p 
pose of the festival was to arouse an 
terest in chorus singing in eastern | 
nois. To accomplish this purpose e: 
high school in the section was invited 
send a chorus of not less than twe: 
voices to participate in a hivh sch 
chorus contest in which two prizes w 
offered. The festival opened with a 
ception concert in honor of the visit 
high school contestants and other \ 
tors, given by a chorus of 250 vo 
from the Normal Schoo!, assisted 
Jennie Johnson of Chicago, Ruth Ma 
of the Normal School, and Dr. R. \ 
Travillion of Mattoon, as soloists. 1), 
chorus sang “The Clang of the For; 
by Rodney, “Revel of the Leaves” 
Veazi, and the ‘Soldier’s Chorus” f: 
“Faust.” 

On the following afternoon the h'-}; 
school chorus contest was held, sey: 
schools competing. There were fii; 
girls’ choruses, two mixed choruses, 11) 
one boys’ chorus. The numbers w:: 
chosen from a list which had been ; 
proved by the directors of the festiv. 
and included “Gypsy Life,” “Bric: 
Chorus,” “A Lovelv Rose,” and “Th, 
Sword of Ferrara.” Five judges marke! 
the contestants, each judge olga a 
different point, the final ranking bei: 
determined by adding the scores of th, 
individual judges. First place was wi 
by the boys’ chorus of Decatur, II1.; 
ond place by the girls’ chorus of Sul ’ 
van, Ill. 

The final event in the festival was an 
Indian operetta, “The Feast of the Red 
Corn,” given by the children of the 
Training School of the State Normal 
School. The festival was under the ji- 
rection of Frederic Koch and Ruth Major 
of the Department of Music at the Nor 
mal School, and while it was in the na- 
ture of an experiment, it was so succes: 
ful and so enthusiastically suvvorted t! 


it is the intention of the school to make F 


it an annual affair. Already plans are 
being formulated for making next year 
in every way greater, with promine: 
soloists. F. K 





New Encore Songs Win Approval of 


Prominent Artists 


“The Lilac Tree” by George Gart!a: 
and “The Persistent Piper” by H. O. 0s- 
good have this season proved welcome 
additions to the small list of encore songs 
with which singers satisfy the demands 
of their audiences for an _ extra bit. 
Among the artists using them are John 
Barnes Wells, Marguerite Fontrese 
Jeanne Gordon, Ottilie Schilling and 
Alice Nielsen. 





DUBUQUE, Iowa.—Alfred Manger, vio 
linist, and Ruth Harragan, pianist, gav’ 
a recital last month before the Elks Clu 
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Resurrection of Gregorian Chant, 


Aim of International Congress 








Joseph Bonnet Tells of the 
Significance of Coming 
Catholic Movement — Dom 
Mocquereau and Dom Gat- 
ard Here to Lead Liturgical 
Interpretations—F ormer 
Called “Foch” of the Grego- 
rian Restoration 


HE Gregorgian Congress which is be- 

ing held on the Ist, 2d and 3d of 
June in New York at St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral, is attracting world-wide atten- 
tion. Persons from all over the United 
States and Canada, as well as from 
across the ocean are coming here to 
witness this great Catholic musical event, 
which will be lead by the two eminent 
Benedictines, Dom Mocquereau and Dom 


Gatard, who arrived here last Sunday 
from the Isle of Wight on the Maure- 
tania. Dom Mocquereau is the greatest 
living authority on Gregorian music, and 
he and Dom Gatard, also a great au- 
thority on this subject, have come to 
direct the music of the Congress, that 
the purity and correctness of its inter- 
pretation may be observed in its every 
detail and all its tradition preserved. 
Joseph Bonnet, the famous organist of 
world renown, will preside at the grand 
organ. 

M. Bonnet is deeply interested in Gre- 
gorian music and its restoration to the 
Catholic Church, according to the Motu 
Proprio of Pope Pius X. When asked to 
explain the signficance and scope of the 
Gregorian congress, Mr. Bonnet said, “It 
will be an unique musical event in Amer- 
ica. Gregorian congresses have been held 
in Europe, but this will be the first one 
ever held in America. These three days 
will be exclusively devoted to Gregorian 
music. This music which has always 


Dom Mocquereau, Greatest Living Au- 
thority on Gregorian Music, Here to 
Conduct International Congress 


been the admiration of the greatest mas- 
ters is at last to be presented here and 
will be sung by “the people.” As well as 
musically, the Congress will be of deep 
significance in the religious life of the 
new world. 

“Gregorian music,” said Mr. Bonnet, 








Full Courses, embracing Tone 


CARNEGIE HALL 


Owing to Insistent Requests 


ROBERT G. WEIGESTER 


Teacher of Singing 


Announces His 


Second Season of Summer Classes 


AT 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


AND 


Greensboro, N. C. 
From July 8th till August 20th 


Production—Song Interpretation— 
and Special Courses in Oratorio, Opera, Church and Concert Singing. 


APPLICATIONS RECEIVED TILL JULY 1ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 











Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 40th 8t., 

New York City. 

Portland, Ore., June 17; Chicago, August 1. 

|| Mary E. Brockisen, 354 drving St. Toledo, Obie. 

Louisville, .. June; To ° , ‘ 

Mrs, MarDetshi Chicago, ods Minneapolis School of 
Music, Minneapolis, Aug. 

Ame Craig Bates, S Louis, Mo., June 14, 732 Pierce 
ldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

my 2 E. Busby, 233 We. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Texas. 


M . Tenn., June 21. 
Beatrice 8. Eikel, ey College, Sherman, Texas. 


. dune 5. 
Jeanette Currey Fuller, 5&@ Erion Crescent, Rochester, 
N. Y¥. Rochester, July 1. 
— 2 Wersen Carrick, 977 East Madison St., Port- 
re., q 
Clara abin “Winter Ge Me. Main St., Yates Center, Kan. 
chita, ., June 
w —_ Devie, yeas Conservatory of Music, Walla 
Mrs. Wesl haan Mason, S011 Worth St., Dallas, 
Texas, Dallas, June 8; Denver, Colo. Aug. 3. 
Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washingtom St., Waco, Tex. 
j Waco, June L 








DUNNING SYSTEM 


Y? 
EMAN DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED. WH 
ee _— Normal Classes as follows: 


Information and Booklet upon request. 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Carrie Munger Long, 68 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, 
June 2. 

Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden St., San Antonio, 
Texas. 

‘ illis, 617 So. Fourth 8t., Waco, Tex. 
—. see June 17. New York City, Aug. 2. 
Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett St., Portland, Ore. 

Portland, June. 
Mrs. Ura W. Synnott, North Texas Bidg., Dallas, Tex. 
as, June 
Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music. 
Dallas, Texas. 


Maud E. Littlefield, 204 So. Olympia St., Tulsa, Okla. 
Maud F- ihows Garrett, Bay City, Texas. Normal class 
dune > 
c Talbot, 3668 Washington Boulevard, In- 
yp Ind. Indianapolis, Summer classes. 
Isobel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hasemeier, 41 So. 2ist St., Bichmond, Ind. 


Richmond, June. 
Beatrice . a a College, Sherman, Texas. 
- 0 , June ib. 
Mn Rr Watkins, 1% East llth St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Oklahoma City, June 4 and July 2%. 
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CONTRALT ; 
Concerts—Oratorio—Recitals 


MANAGEMENT: 
CALVIN M. FRANKLIN 


137 West 86th Street, New York City 


as the interviewer asked for more infor- 
mation about the Congress, “has always 
been the admiration of the greatest mas- 
ters. Mozart said of it that he would 
have given up all his compositions to 
have been the author of the simple and 
lovely melody of the preface of the Mass. 
Haley, Israelite though he was, called 
Gregorian Chant ‘the most beautiful re- 
ligious music in the world.’ Gregorian 
Chant is the authentic and traditional 
music of the Catholic Church. It accom- 
panies faithfully and with infinite 
variety the offices of every day of the 
liturgical year. 

“The Gregorian Chant derives its name 
from Gregory the Great. This Pope was 
probably not the author, but in any case 
he was responsible for the arrangement 
and disposition of the liturgical melo- 
dies. The Chant was in use in the re- 
unions of the faithful from the very 
beginning of the Church’s existence and 
flourished until the Thirteenth Century. 
‘Every day,’ says Dom Andre Kinele, 
‘these melodies resounded from midnight 
until after sunset in thousands of mon- 
asteries and cathedrals.’ This assidu- 
ous practice must certainly have prod- 
uced excellent performances. From the 
Thirteenth Century, however, the musi- 
cians began to lose the sense of the an- 
cient Gregorian rhythm and used the 
chant as a lifeless cantus firmus in the 
composition of their motets. The sing- 
ers preserved a certain tradition of Gre- 
gorian rhythm, but they, too, became 
more and more enamored of figured mu- 
sic, to which the chant served merely as 
a bass. Certain musicians went so far 
as to persuade Gregory XIII that it was 
necessary to correct plain chant accord- 
ing to the laws of musical art. The Pope 
entrusted the great Palestrina and an- 
other composer of the Vatican Chapel, 
Hanibal Zoilo, with this task. Happily 
a Spanish musician, De Las Infantas, 
heard this project discussed and wrote 
to Philip II of Spain, who addressed a 
letter to the Pope, which had its effect. 
The two ‘correctors’ realized the sound- 
ness of these observations and decided 
that no change should be made in the 
ancient melodies. Later still a system 
of printing music was discovered and the 
manuscripts were published, but these 
early editions were full of grievous faults 
and wilful alterations. 

“One of the artistic glories of our 
times will be the resurrection of Gregor- 
ian Chant. We owe this restoration first 
of all to Dom Gueranger, who restored 
the Benedictine Order in France. Then 
Dom Pothier instigated the research 
work and found in Dom Mocquereau, 
under whose direction the Gregorian 
Congress will be held in New York, a 
most gifted and profound musical dis- 
ciple, who pushed the work to its art- 
istic and scientific perfection.” 

When asked more about Dom Moc- 
quereau’s work, Mr. Bonnet said: “Dom 
Mocquereau founded the Paleographic 
Musicale, which for twenty-five years 
has been reproducing all the Gregorian 
manuscripts, giving the most accurate 
texts, as well as the most ancient and 
most important ones. To-day this edi- 
tion is the only authentic and officially 
recognized edition, and authoritative 
unity was at last restored by the sanc- 
tion and decision of Pope Pius X.” 

Mr. Bonnet ‘explained the quality of 
difference in the Gregorian and our mod- 
ern classic music; he described the Gre- 
gorian as bringing to us even at this late 
date an echo of ancient Greek music: 
He said, “the chromatic and enharmonic 
styles of the Greeks have, of course, 
been abandoned—only the diatonic scale 
having survived in the Gregorian Chant, 
giving it grandeur and virility. The 
Gregorian ‘modes give the Chant much 
more variety than can be obtained with 
our two modern modes, the major and 
minor. Yet these modes have of late 
years exercised great influence on mod- 
ern music. Much of Debussy’s originali- 
ty, as well as that of the Russian com- 


posers, is due to the incomparable charm 
and individuality of these modes. Be- 
sides the charm and richness of the 
modality, the Gregorian Chant possesses 
another quality, that of free rhythm, in- 
stead of the regular beat of metronome 
time, from which our modern composers 
seem to be emancipating themselves.” 


Mr. Bonnet concluded with a word 
about the Gregorian restoration work of 
the Benedictine Monks, the fruits of 
which are developing every day, even in 
this country. He said that at the last 
International Congress of Gregorian 
Chant, which, was held in Tourcoing in 
France, someone said: “Dom Pothier 
has been the Joffre of Gregorian restora- 
tion, but Dom Mocquereau is the Foch.” 
“It is this great genius,” said Mr. Bon- 
net, referring to Dom Mocquereau, “that 
New York has the honor to welcome. This 
learned and holy Benedictine, no longer 
in his first youth, did not hesitate to leave 
his beloved monastery to face the fatigue 
and discomfort of a long journey to 
bring us in America the precious en- 
couragement of his presence and of his 
teaching.” 





TOLLEFSEN PUPILS APPEAR 





Young Violinists and Pianists Score in 
Memorial Hall, Brooklyn 


The students of Augusta and Carl H. 
Tollefsen were heard in an excellent re- 
cital at Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, on the 
evening of June 1. Clara Markowitz 
played Weber’s “Momento Capriccioso” 


and Amanda Hayward offered a group of 
Schumann and Grodzki pieces. Alma 
Tollefsen, the little daughter of the 
Tollefsens, showed herself an apt pupil 
of her mother in short pieces by Klein, 
Kullak and Lichner, while Richard 
Bender in Mozart and Chopin pieces and 
Kathryn Makin in two Chopin numbers 
were also welcome. Miss Markowitz 
won favor also in Schumann’s “Kinder- 
scene,” and Edith Pomeranz gave a 
praiseworthy performance of the finale 
of Mozart’s A Major Concerto, Mrs. 
Tollefsen playing the orchestral part 
finely on a second piano. All these were 
pupils of Mrs. Tollefsen and their per- 
formances demonstrated her worth as a 
teacher. 


Mr. Tollefsen’s violinists were Bern- 
hard Knudsen, who played Jirnefelt and 
Keler-Bela pieces, Julia Tennenbaum in 
a Godard Berceuse, and Anthony de 
Trinis in the Svendsen Romanza and 
Papini’s Saltarella, Otto Bender and Mr. 
de Trinis joined forced in a performance 
of Godard’s Duettini for two violins and 
piano. The violinists were, like their 
piano brothers and sisters, talented 
pupils, whose training under Mr. Tollef- 
sen has been carried out in truly musi- 
cianly fashion. 





Women’s Philharmonic Society Gives 


Eighth Concert 


The eighth in the season’s series of 
afternoon musicales by the Women’s Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York was given 


in Carnegie Hall Studios on May 22. The 
soloists included Walter Chapman, pian- 
ist; Beatrice Cook, soprano; Mary West, 
violinist, and Harry Horsfall, accompan- 
ist. An interesting program was pre- 
sented in which Mr. Chapman was heard 
in works of Correlli-Godowsky, Mach- 
Saint-Saéns, Chopin-Liszt, Liszt and a 
group of Chopin. Miss Cook, an artist- 
pupil of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, sang 
tastefully numbers of Thomas, Thurslow- 
Lieurance, Curran, Scott and Ronald. 
Miss West, a talented pupil of Louis 
Svezenski, was heard in aah Kreis- 
ler’s ‘Spanish Dance” and in two obbli- 
gatos. Harry Horsfall, the able accom- 
panist of the Patterson School of Music, 
sustained both soloists admirably. | 
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PEOPLE’S CHORAL UNION 
SEEKS ENDOWMENT FUND 





Dr. Damrosch’s Organization in Need 
of $250,000 to Carry on Its 
Activities 


The People’s Choral Union and the 
People’s Singing Classes founded by Dr. 
Frank Damrosch twenty-eight years ago, 
has begun a campaign for a $250,000 En- 
dowment Fund with which to continue 
and extend its work in Greater New 
York. In this campaign the union an- 
nounces it has enlisted the active sup- 


port of many of the foremost musicians, 
music lovers and musical organizations 
of this city. Committees are being ap- 


pointed which will be representative of 
these and also of industrial, educational 
and social groups which have benefited 
in the past by the work of the organi- 
zation. 

Its most important work is the in- 
struction in mysic and choral singing 
which it proves by means of the Pevo- 
ple’s Singing Classes, which teach to 
sing by note, those who have had no 
previous musical training or experience. 
The work continues until the students 
are able to take up complicated works 
and in choirs or choruses to participate 
in great oratorios. 

For twenty-eight years the work of 
the People’s Choral Union and the Peo- 
ple’s Singing Classes has been self-sus- 
taining, director, conductors, teachers 
and officers all giving their services free. 
In later years it has become more and 


more difficult to find teachers because 
the expense of living has increased so 
greatly that teachers are obliged to 
charge for every minute of their work- 
ing time. There are also the items of 
increased cost of hall rent and of music. 
This has been met by a charge of ten 
cents a lesson per pupil, which charge 
will be continued. The depository and 
trustee of the endowment fund which it 
is propased to raise, is the Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank which will administer the 
income of the fund for the perpetuation 
and administration of the work of the 
People’s Choral Union and the People’s 
Singing Classes. 

Dr. Frank Damrosch is director of the 
organization, Edward G. Marquard, the 
active conductor; Joseph Fleming, presi- 
dent, and Bertha M. Palmer, treasurer. 
Headquarters for the endowment fund 


campaign have béen established at 2 
Fifth Avenue. 





Concert Engagements {| 
Gladys Lea 


Gladys Lea, soprano, has filled rece 
engagements at Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, Pa., and at Averett Colle; 
in Danville, Va. It was Miss Lea’s fi) 
appearance in Danville and the hou 
offered “standing room only.” The ¢s 


prano opened with a group of chanson.. 
which showed her versatility as a sing: 
In a group were featured some Burlei; 
Negro’ Spirituals; Forsyth’s “B 


Important 


Song’ and Charles Denoe Leedy’s “Me 


ing at Night,” the latter being dedicat 
to Miss Lea by the composer. 











THE 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, Conductor 


1920. — 


1921 


30 Concerts in Philadelphia 
|O Concerts in Pittsburgh 
8 Concerts in New York 


> Concerts in Washington 


> Concerts in Baltimore 


3 Concerts in Wilmington 


> Concerts in Harrisburg 


> Concerts at the University of 
Pennsylvania 


NO MORE DATES AVAILABLE. 


Business Offices: 


ARTHUR JUDSON 
Manager 








1314 Pennsylvania Building 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


LOUIS A. MATTSON 


Assistant Manager 
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Ambitious Concert Tour for 
Jessie Masters, Gifted Contralto 





Washington Singer, After 
Many Successes in the 
South, Will Be Heard 
Throughout the Country 
Next Season—Proud of Her 
All-American Training 


ESSIE MASTERS, who is receiving 
recognition as one of America’s most 
talented contraltos, has completed plans 
r an extensive recital tour of the 
Middle West and Southern States, leav- 
ing the national capital about the middle 


of June. 
Miss Masters is well and favorably 


known in Washington and in many sec- 
tions of the country, and possesses a 
voice of unusual richness as well as a 
personality and temperament which are 
at once charming and attractive. 

Of American parentage, American 
birth, American life and American train- 
ing, Miss Masters has been affectionally 
called the “All-American Contralto.” Na- 


tive talent and environment seem to have 
combined their influences in the produc- 
tion of a singer with a personality so 
strong and magnetic that her audiences 
are made her personal friends. 

“A singer of the soul” is the title con- 
ferred on Miss Masters by many music 
lovers. Her singing is felt because she 
never presents a composition unless she 
is able to feel the spirit of the poem. 
One of the most notable achievements to 
the credit of this promising young artist 
is also her perfect enunciation. This 
makes her interpretation the more en- 
joyable in that there is vast comfort 
in the relaxation which clear-cut enunci- 
ation allows. 

Miss Masters was born in Warren, 





© Underwood & Underwood 
Jessie Masters, Contralto 


Ohio. She was not considered a prodigy, 
as many young musicians are. Her mu- 
sical education began at the Virginia Col- 
lege for Women, at Roanoke, Va., where 
she was a student, following which she 
placed herself under the tutorship of 
Albert W. Harned, one of the best 
known and most successful vocal instruc- 
tors of Washington, in which city Miss 
Masters now makes her home. 

National capital press criticisms of 
Miss Masters’ splendid work indicate the 
esteem in which she is held there, and 
the keen appreciation of her art where 
she is best known. 

The management and direction of Miss 
Masters’ tour will be in the hands of 
Mr. Harned, who is arranging engage- 
ments in practically all of the more im- 
portant cities east of Chicago. 





Max Jacobs Conducts Orchestral Con- 
cert at Hippodrome 


Max Jacobs, the young New York con- 
ductor, made his first appearance at the 
New York Hippodrome when he con- 
ducted the Orchestral Society of New 
York there on Sunday evening, May 23, 
in the program in celebration of Italy- 
America Day. The opening patriotic 
numbers, Italy’s “Marcia Reale” and our 
“Star Spangled Banner,” he led with 
spirit and followed them with an ex- 
cellent performance of the Overture to 
“William Tell.” Later in the program 
he scored another success in the “Dance 
of the Hours” ballet music from Pon- 
chielli’s “Gioconda,” and the “Triumphal 
March” from Verdi’s “Aida.” 





Evansville, Ind., Welcomes Local Artists 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 27.—One of 
the largest crowds of the concert sea- 
son heard Lillian Ellerbush, soprano, 
and her husband, Herbert Heidecker, 


baritone, at the Coliseum Thursday 
night. It was her first appearance in 
public here since she went to New York 
several years ago to continue her musi- 
cal studies, and the audience was gen- 
uinely enthusiastic. The program was 
enhanced by the assistance of Louise 
Lindner, pianist, and James R. Gillette, 
municipal organist. Mr. Heidecker was 
also well received. Miss Lindner ac- 
companied ably. H. B. O. 


Festival 





Minneapolis Symphony Aids 
Forces in Decatur, IIl. 


DECATUR, ILL. May 29.—Millikin 
Conservatory recently ended its annual 
spring festival of music, in which, as for 
a number of years, the Minneapolis 
Symphony, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, 
was the chief factor. On the final even- 
ing the Decatur Oratorio Choir of 307 
voices, under the conductorship of Donald 
M. Swarthout, presented “Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast” and “The Death of 
Minnehaha,” by Coleridge-Taylor. The 





Stephen Collins Foster 


A Biography 


By Harold Vincent Milligan 


HIS is not the first biography of Stephen C., 

Foster but it is unquestionably the first compre- 
hensive biography which brushes aside much legen- 
dary matter that has crept into the literature about 
so outstanding a figure in American national music 
as Stephen C. Foster. 

For the first time Foster’s tragic last days appear 
in their true light and painstaking original research 
has enabled Mr. Milligan to give us also a fine and 
fascinating picture of Foster’s early surroundings. 

On reading Mr. Milligan’s book one realizes that 
the life of the composer of “Old folks at home,” 
“My old Kentucky home” and “Old black Joe” 
reflected the tragic longings and pathetic disappoint- 
ments breathed by his immortal songs. 


Price, §2.50, net 


3 E. 43d St. G. Schirmer * New York 





accompaniment to these works, as well 
as that of the other choral offering of 
the evening, Chadwick’s “Land of Our 
Hearts,” was played by the orchestra, 
which also contributed to the program 
Dvorak’s “Carnival.” Gladys Swarthout, 
soprano, of Chicago, sang “Ave Maria” 
from Max Bruch’s “Cross of Fire,” and 
soprano solo parts in the Coleridge-Tay- 
lor works, in which Eugene Dressler, 
tenor, and Burton Thatcher, baritone, 
of Chicago, were also heard. 


BARTIK’S BOAT DELAYED 








Kubelik’s Manager Hopes, However, to 
Reach Prague for Festival 


Owing to the big dock strike in France 
the steamer La France was delayed in 
arriving last week and consequently its 
June sailing has been postponed from 
June 9 to June 19. Accordingly Otto- 
kar Bartik who had planned to leave 
America cn June 9, on this steamer, will 
be delayed and is hoping that he will 
reach Prague in time for the big Czecho- 
Slovak “Festival, which will take place 
in the Czech capital at the end of this 
month. At this festival, Kubelik, whom 
Mr. Bartik will bring back to America 
with him in September, is to appear be- 
fore 1500 Czecho-Slovaks, who have gone 
over from this country to the festival to 
represent the Czech contingent in the 
United States. Ema Destinn, who also 
comes here under the Bartik manage- 
ment next season, w'll sing at this fes- 
tival. 

Mr. Bartik reports continued interest 
in the coming of Kubelik. Among Kube- 
lik’s many dates are a half dozen New 
York appearances, several at the Hippo- 
drome alone and several at the Hippo- 
drome as soloist with the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Arthur Bodanzky con- 
ducting. Mme. Destinn’s season begins 
with her engagement at the Metropoli- 
tan, where she will sing leading réles 
from November to January, followed by 
important concert appearances’ which 
Mr. Bartik is arranging for her. 





In two New York recent recitals 
songs of the American composer, Fred- 
erick W. Vanderpool, were heard. On 
Thursday afternoon, April 15 at the 
Princess Theater Frieda Rochen, soprano, 
sang his “Values” and “Ma little Sun- 
flower” with success, while on Friday 
evening at AXolian Hall Harvey Hinder- 
myer, tenor, sang his “Ye Moanin’ Moun- 
tains” and won much favor in it. 


HUNTINGTON’S NEW 
CHORUS MAKES BOW 


Musical Art Society Offers 
Initial Program—Wiley to 
Present Famous Artists 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., May. 28.—The 
first concert by the recently organized 
Musical Art Society was given on May 
25, in the High School Auditorium. Hos- 
ford Plowe conducted. The assisting ar- 
tist was Grant Hadley, baritone, of Chi- 
cago. He was heard to advantage in 
the aria, “Vision Fugitive’ from 
Heérodiade, and in three groups of songs 
by Haydn, Handel, Korbay, Homer, Gil- 
bert, Rogers and others. He added sev- 
eral encores. The club in Dudley Buck’s 
“Hymn to Music,” “The Blue Danube” 


by Strauss, “The Lost Chord” by Sulli- 
van, and two smaller numbers by Hall 
and Bishop, showed careful preparation 
which gives promise for next season. 
The director announced that they would 
give three concerts, one of which would 
be a joint concert with the Choral Club‘ 
of Charleston, W. Va. ; 

The Russian Symphony, Modest Alt-: 
schuler, conductor, gave a concert of: 
modern Russian composers on May 19,’ 
in the City Auditorium, to a representa- 
tive audience. 
symphony in G Minor by Kalinnikoff, 
was perhaps the most popular of the 
evening. Other numbers were “The 
Three Palms,” by Spendiaroff; “Two 
Caucasian Sketches,” by Ivanoff. The 
program closed with a spirited perform- 
ance of the “March Slav,” Tchaikovsky. 
The soloist was Miss Abrams, harpist. 

Alfred Wiley has announced a course’ 
for next season which will include Far-: 
rar, Caruso, the Cincinnati Symphony,’ 
Frank La Forge and othets. Mary. 
Garden is also promised after several’ 
years of canceling her engagements here. 
The City Auditorium will be used to 
house the course. M.S. 3 


“When Your Ship Comes In” by Lily 
Strickland has won much favor in con- 
certs these last months. It has’also been 
featured at the Palace Theater, New 
York, by Grace Nelson, soprano, and by 
Alan Rogers, tenor. 











Bispham to Teach in Chicago 
for Six Weeks This Summer 





HICAGO, May 29.—From data gath- 

ered concerning the famous baritone, 
David Bispham, and his activities since 
last summer, it will be noted that he 
was just as busy the last ten months as 
he has ever been in his long and varied 
professional career. Some of the more 
important work that he has accomplished 
during the above period, might be cata- 
logued as follows: 

He has completed the manuscript of 
his popular book “A Quaker Singer’s 
Recollections” which has been published 
by the MacMillans and the book has al- 
ready reached its second edition. 

He has lately edited for Theodore 
Presser of Philadelphia, a collection of 
solos, “Celebrated Recital Songs,” the 
contents of the volume being divided 
into three distinct concert programs— 
one for men, one for women and one, 
either for men or women, songs that are 
impersonal and have no relation to sex. 

Mr. Bispham has just given four ¥e- 
citals of his own in Philadelphia and has 
made many concert appearances in other 
cities. 

He has recently finished the presenta- 
tion of six lecture-recitals in New York 
before the members and supporters of 
the Schola Cantorum, on “Enunciation,” 
“Voice-placing,” “Phrasing,” “Recita- 
tive” and “Ballad and Opera Singing” 
and each lecture was illustrated by ex- 
amples from his repertory which consists 
of about 5 operas, 150 orateorios and 
about 1,500 songs. He has also prepared 
a volume about to be issued by the John 
C. Winston Company of four-part ar- 
rangements of some 175 songs for use in 
madrigal clubs, high schools and com- 
munity sings. For this book, Mr. Bis- 
pham himself translated a large part of 
the texts from foreign languages into 
English. 

For the season of 1920-1921, Mr. Bis- 
pham will take part in the Philadelphia 


series of concerts which includes recitals 
by Rachmaninoff, Kreisler, Matzenauer 
and others. He will also be soloist with 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
under Stokowski and he has been en- 
gaged for four appearances with the 
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David Bispham the American Baritone 
Who Has Just Completed One of the 
Most Active Periods In His 
Distinguished Career 





New York Symphony Orchestra, under: 


Walter Damrosch. 

He has also been booked for 15 recitals 
and will open his season in October with 
20 performances of Pergolesi’s opera 
comique, “La Serva Padrona.” 

This summer the baritone will head 
the vocal department of the American 
Conservatory of Music in Chicago for 
the summer term of six weeks. 
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IN THE ASCENDANT 


Unostentatiously but none the less posi- 
tively Sascha Jacobinoff has been proving 
himself with the result that he has achieved 
a definite and highly creditable position. 
In no way, shape nor manner has Jacobinoff 
been “‘put over’? on bombastic or inflated 
wilountialien, He did not begin playing at 
four figures and then dwindle down to 
three; however, as his career stands now he 
bids fair, on legitimate re-engagements to 
make the four figure class within the next 
few years. Jacobinoff is doing exactly what 
a few of the really choice American artists 


have done—rising on his own merits, with 


VIOLINIST 





JACOBINOFPF 




















NEW YORK 


To all who heard him there came the 
inevitable memory of Mischa Elman’s 


first visit to this country. 
New York Evening Sun. 


ST. LOUIS 


Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, earned, re- 
ceived and deserved an ovation at the 
concert (St. Louis Symphony Orches- 


tra) yesterday. 
St. Louis Republic. 


FORT WAYNE 


Jacobinoff gets a full, warm tone out of 
his instrument and his interpretation is 
that of a real artist. He had the un- 
divided attention of his audience. 

Fort Wayne News. 


ROCK ISLAND 


Although the fullness of his promise 
was not appreciated by the crowd last 
night, they understood Jacobinoff’s 
faultless technique and the feeling he 


put into his work. 
Rock Island Argus. 


CHICAGO 


What he did was exceedingly well done, 
with a tone of rich color, pure intona- 
tion, clear technique and lots of tem- 
perament. 


Chicago Evening Post. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, was ac- 
corded one of the most spontaneous and 
prolonged ovations ever tendered a solo- 
ist at the University of California. 
Abandoning their decorum, hundreds of 
music lovers shouted for favorite com- 
positions, and refused to leave the 
theatre, crowding in front of the stage 
and even clambering upon the platform 
while Jacobinoff indulged their apprecia- 


tion. 
San Francisco Examiner. 


TOLEDO 


4+ ‘ 
In beauty of tone and sensing of melody 
he already belongs among the best of 


our violinists. 
Toledo Daily Blade. 


Direction of 
CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 
53 West Thirty-ninth Street 
N E W YORK CITY 


the good will and indorsement of all. 


Bae 


PHILADELPHIA 


He played with a matured assurance 
and a command of an art that far trans- 
cended the mechanics of fingering and 


bowing. 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


MUNCIE 


Friday night was one of the most not- 
able violin concerts Muncie has ever 
had. _A larger audience greeted this 
artist than has attended any preceding 
musical this season. 


Muncie Evening Press. 


WILMINGTON 


Sascha Jacobinoff completely carried 
away his audience. In his hands the 
violin became a living thing now 
searching out some half forgotten sor- 
tow of his motionless hearers, now 
lulling them with the illusion of fulfill- 


ment, 
Wilmington News. 
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Louis Arthur Russell’s New 








Cantata Heard in Newark 





The Triumph of Freedom and 
Peace” An Ambitious Creative 
Effort Containing Many Stirring 
Effects—Composer Conducts His 
Own Work, With Soloists, Or- 
chestra and Chorus 


NEWARK, N. J., May 27.—Louis Ar- 
hur Russell’s new cantata, “The 
rriumph of Freedom and Peace,” had 
ts first performance last night in Proc- 
or’s Roof Theater before an audience 
that showed every mark of appreciation 
and enjoyment of the ambitious and 
noteworthy creative effort. Mr. Russell 
has been a pioneer in local musical life; 
his tireless and energetic work for years, 
often conducted against severe handi- 
caps, has indeed been an inspiration to 
his large following and there was signal 
interest in the production of this can- 
tata, which consumed two and one-half 
hours, and required the services of so- 


prano, tenor and two baritone soloists, 
orchestra and the chorus of the Schubert 
Oratorio Society, numbering some sixty 
singers. 

The story, which the author calls an 
“American Fantasy,” and which may be 
used as a pageant without the music, 
was written by Mr. Russell himself and 
dedicated to the Sons of the American 
Revolution, under whose auspices the 
performance was given. 

Divided into thirteen scenes, the nar- 
rative recites the story of American vic- 
tories from Plymouth Rock to the World 
War. The last section is an _ epilog, 
which was read sonorously and impres- 
sively by the Hon. William N. Runyon, 
former Governor of New Jersey. 

Mr. Russell’s music is mostly in recit- 
ative form with programmatic orches- 
tral interludes. In the rendition of the 
former were employed Gertrude Holt, so- 
prano; Roy W. Steele, tenor; Stuart 
Edwards and Edgar Forlston, baritones, 
all of whom delivered their parts excel- 
lently, often achieving broad climatic 
effects. In fact, all through the work, 
attention was frequently attracted by 
Mr. Russell’s strong climatic moments, 
some of which resounded powerfully 
through the hall. 

Mr. Russell’s style of composition 
varied from the majestic Handelian 
mood to the Debussyian whole-tone 
scale, each, however, being employed ap- 
propriately to the text. A number of 
familiar melodies were interwoven with 
the leading motives of the composition, 
notably “Ein’ feste Burg,” “Columbia, 
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Louis Arthur Russell, Whose New Can- 
tata Had Its First Performance Last 
Week 


the Gem of the Ocean,” “Dixie” and 
“America.” Generally, he displayed a 
keen melodic sense and a_ thorough 
knowledge of the orchestra, obtaining 
many gratifying effects. 

Among the best liked as well as best 
conceived numbers were the choral inter- 
lude, “The Spirit of Peace,” for women’s 
voices; the “slave melody” introducing 
scene six; and the orchestral “Mezzotint- 
Lincoln, the Beloved of a Nation.” 

P. G. 


MAYOR’S CONCERTS BEGIN 








Police Band Plays in Prospect Park 
With Prominent Soloists 


The Mayor Hylan Series of Open 
Air Concerts started Tuesday, May 25, 
at Prospect Park, Brooklyn, the first 
concert being given by the Police Band, 
under the conductorship of Walter D. 
Rogers. The soloists were Kathryn Lee, 
soprano, who sang “Take Joy Honie,” by 
Karolyn Wells Bassett, and “Il Bacio,” 
by Arditi. An audience, estimated by 
the Brooklyn Park Commissioner at 
10,000, applauded her splendid singing, 
and Miss Lee responded with “Killar- 
ney.” Vociferous and prolonged bravos 
showed the crowd’s pleasure and their 
delight in both the selection and the 
artist’s fine interpretation of the old 
favorite. 

Abraham Haitowitsch, the blind Rus- 


sian violinist, played the “Ave Maria” 
of Schubert, and the “Gipsy Airs”, of 
Sarasate. He also came in for a gener- 
ous share of applause and gave an en- 
core which was further applauded. Her- 
man Neuman, at the piano, gave excel- 
let support to both artists. 





Randolph Macon Woman’s College of 
Lynchburg Presents Annual Program 


LYNCHBURG, VA., May 20.—The an- 
nual concert of the Randolph Macon 
Woman’s College on May 13 was one of 
the best the department of music has 
ever given. The chorus, directed by 
Annie C. Clark, added a very attractive 
feature, as this chorus included about 
100 selected voices, well trained. The 


various professors in the musical de- 
partments presented their star pupils. 
The soloists were the Misses Craven, 
Bonnell, Harris, Adams, Harrison, Mc- 
Creary, Helfrich, McChord, Miller, Phil- 
lips, Hatcher, Brown, Peery, Walker, 
Oliver and Mrs. Paul Cheatham. J. H. 
Davis, who holds the chair of music, as- 
sisted in the program, as did W. S. 
Adams who is head of the piano de- 
partment. G. B. M 





Cecil Fanning, the American bari- 
tone, who is now singing in England, is 
engaged to give a recital in the Fritschy 
series at Kansas City, Mo., on Feb. 8. 
This will follow his Pacific Coast tour 
which will occupy the entire month of 
January. 








South Carolinians Accord Diaz 
Unique Welcome on His Tour 





At Hartsville, S. C., Where Rafaelo Diaz, Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
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Finds His Concert Poster on a Milk Wagon! 


AFAELO DIAZ, the young Metro- 

politan tenor, scored new successes 
in concert during the last month. He 
gave recitals at Coker College, Harts- 
ville, S. C., and at Palestine, Tex., sing- 
ing a group of Francis Hopkinson songs, 
French songs by Bizet, Rabey, Hirst, 
Italian songs by Bimboni and Denza and 
the aria “E lucevan le stelle’ from Puc- 
cini’s “Tosca,” which won him rounds 
of applause. He also sang Spanish songs 
by Alvarez, in which he specializes, and 


a Spanish folksong arranged by Schind- 
ler, as well as songs of Franz and Grieg 


and an American group by Chadwick, 
Burnham and Vanderpool. 

Mr. Diaz found when he reached 
Hartsville that his posters were not only 
set in their usual places, but that two, 
one on either side, were being carried 
about by the milk wagon on its daily 
round: which accounts for the above 
picture! In it Walter Golz, head of the 
piano department at Coker College, is 
shown with the tenor. Mr. Diaz has 
also been successful on his Spring concert 
tour as soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony at the Louisville and Indian- 
apolis festivals and at the Evanston Fes- 
tival on May 24, where he sang the tenor 
part in Hadley’s “Ode.” 
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Suggestion for Your 
Next Season’s Concert Course 


A 


AATHRYN 





ALL-AMERICAN RECITAL 
12 


Engagements for this popular Lyric 
Soprano may be arranged through 


CONCERT DIRECTION RAOUL BIAIS 


220 WEST 42nd STREET 





NEW YORK CITY 
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GREAT SUCCESS ATTENDS EIGHTEENTH 
SPRING FESTIVAL AT KEENE, N. H. 


Through E. F. Holbrook’s Efforts, Annual Celebration Once More Is Held—Garrison, Alcocks, 
Werrenrath, Dadmun, Gustafson and Giorni in Luminous Roster of Visiting Soloists— 
Under Nelson P. Coffin Eaton Chorus and Orchestra Do Fine Work 








EENE, N. H., May 22.—The eight- 

eenth Annual Spring Festival of 
the Keene Chorus Club will be long 
classed as one of the most successful of 
the long line of successes that have char- 
acterized these festivals, and have given 
Keene prestige in the world of music. 
There must indeed be a wholesome sat- 
isfaction among the residents of this 
little New Hampshire city that it num- 
bers among its attractions a festival of 
this nature and that with each succeeding 
year the festival forces become more 
capable of giving adequate musical ex- 
pression. 

It is a decidedly musical atmosphere 
which surrounds the visitor at one of the 
Keene Festivals. The famous Cheshire 
House and the various other hotels shel- 
ter music lovers from near and far, for 
the Keene Festival draws its patronage 
from the surrounding towns and from 
the great musical centers as well. The 
true festival spirit is to be found here 
and the entire community enters into the 
spirit of the occasion. 

Keene has every reason to be proud 
of its Chorus Club. It is an organiza- 
tion with a definite purpose, and that 


purpose is the study and presentation of: 


leading choral works. Although the his- 
tory of the society extends over nearly 
a score of years, the enthusiasm of its 
members has in no way diminished, and 
each year finds an augmented member- 
ship and new enthusiasm. 

It is largely through the personal ef- 
forts of President E. F. Holbrook that 
Keene is enabled to stage such an elabor- 
ate festival. His interest in the Club 
has always been of the greatest, and 
has been manifested by the presence of 
exceptional artists on the festival pro- 
grams, whose coming to Keene has been 
due to his willingness to bear much of 
the expense of the festival from his 
private funds. Keene is_ singularly 
blessed in having a man of Mr. Hol- 
brook’s caliber at the head of its musical 
interests, and a conductor of its Chorus 


Club the equal of Nelson P. Coffin, gen- 
erally regarded as one of the greatest 
choral conductors this country has pro- 
duced. 

The Keene Festival is a two-day 
festival with two evening concerts and 
an orchestral matinée. The works chosen 


for presentation this year were Cole-* 


ridge-Taylor’s “Death of Minnehaha,” 
Grieg’s “Recognition of Land” and Chad- 
wick’s “Judith.” 

The festival forces included the Keene 
Chorus Club of 250 voices, the festival 
orchestra of forty selected players from 
New York and Boston Symphony Or- 
chestras, and a group of soloists which 
included Mabel Garrison, coloratura- 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, Merle Alcock, leading concert and 
oratorio contralto, Bechtel Alcock, tenor, 
Reinald Werrenrath and Royal Dadmun, 
baritones, and William Gustafson, bass. 
Aurelio Giorni, the well known concert 
pianist, appeared in a group for piano 
at the orchestral matinée.. 

Seldom has the Keene Chorus Club 
appeared to better advantage. The 
balance of the parts, the attack. the 
tonal qualities and the power of the 
chorus were noticeable. Under the direc- 
tion of Conductor Coffin, exceptional 
interpretations of the choral works were 
given, the chorus at all times respond- 
ing to the wishes of the conductor in a 
manner leaving nothing to be desired. 

The orchestra as in previous years 
was under the conductorship of Louis 
Eaton, with Roland Huxley as concert- 
master. It was adequate in every 
respect, appearing to particular advan- 
tage in a most pretentious program at 
the Orchestral Matinée on Friday after- 
noon. 


Werrenrath Receives Ovation 


There is no doubt, judged from the 
reception extended them, that the soloists 
pleased. Keene has listened to many 
great baritones, but none has taken it 
by storm like Werrenrath. He had 











Bowing to the inevitable 
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abundant opportunity to display his 
vocal talent, and he never appeared to 
greater advantage. The audience re- 
called him time and time again and was 
loath finally to let him depart. 

Likewise Mabel Garrison was extended 
a most flattering reception. Her beau- 
tiful voice, clear as a bell, was heard in 
the miscellaneous program of the first 
evening of the festival as well as in the 
“Death of Minnehaha.” 

Merle Alcock, than whom there are 
few better contraltos, was heard as 
Judith in Chadwick’s “Judith” making a 
distinct impression. William Gustafson 
as Ozias, Royal Dadmun as Holofernes 
and Bechtel Alcock as Achior were 
superb. 

All elements contributed toward mak- 
ing the festival one of general excellence 
which would be hard to surpass. 

Though the festival proper opened on 
Thursday evening, May 20, season ticket 
holders as well as many others were 
given opportunity to hear the last re- 
hearsal on the previous evening. The 
opportunity, an innovation in Keene, 
was taken advantage of, and City Hall 
was well filled. 

The festival formally opened on 
Thursday evening with the presentation 
of Coleridge-Taylor’s “Death of Minne- 
haha” which was admirably given by 
the full Festival Chorus, the Festival 
Orchestra with Mabel Garrison as Min- 
nehaha, Reinald Werrenrath as Hia- 
watha and Nelson P. Coffin as conduc- 
tor. Following this came a miscellane- 
ous program with Mabel Garrison con- 
tributing the aria from “Mignon,” “I am 
Titania” by Thomas, and the Strauss 
“Voice of Spring” to which she was 
obliged to respond to encores, singing 
“Dixie” as her final number. Werren- 
rath was tendered an ovation. He sang 
the aria from Gounod’s “Faust,” “Even 
Bravest Hearts May Swell” to which he 
was obliged to respond with the “Torea- 
dor” song. His second offering was 
“Vision Fair” from Massenet’s “Hérodi- 
ade,” his encore numbers being “Con- 
secration” and “Duna.” The first even- 
ing’s program closed with Grieg’s “Re- 
cognition of Land” with Werrenrath as 
soloist. 


Giorni Assists Orchestra 


The second concert was the Orchestral 
Matinée with Louis Eaton as conductor 
and Aurelio Giorni, pianist. The or- 
chestral numbers included the Mozart 
Symphony in C Major, and the Tchaikov- 
sky “Nutcracker” Suite, which were ad- 
mirably given by one of the best or- 
chestras ever assembled at a Keene 
festival. Of more than local interest 
was the appearance of President Hol- 
brook at the piano during the orchestral 
numbers. Mr. Giorni scored heavily in 
a group for piano which included 
Chopin’s Etude in F Major, Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Meditation” and the Strauss- 
Godowsky Concert Waltz. 

On Friday evening, Chadwick’s “Ju-. 
dith” was given by the full chorus, or- 
chestra, and Merle Alcock, contralto, 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor, Royal Dadmun, 
baritone, and William Gustafson, bass, 
under the direction of conductor Coffin. 
The excellent singing which had charac- 
terized the work of the chorus on the 
previous evening was again in evidence. 
The soloists were excellently cast, the 
orchestral work adequate, and added in- 
terest given the production through the 
presence of the composer, George W. 
Chadwick, in the audience. Mr. Chad- 
wick was greatly pleased with the inter- 
pretation given his work, characterizing 
the production as an excellent reading 
of the score. 

The audiences attending the festival 
were large and City Hall was taxed to 
capacity at all of the concerts. More- 
over, the audiences were most enthusias- 
tic and were visibly impressed by the 
excellence of the festival programs. 

The officers of the Keene Chorus Club, 
to whom credit is due, are E. F. Hol- 
brook, president; C. H. C. Dudley, vice- 
president; F. E. Howe, secretary; Hon. 
C. G. Shedd, treasurer; H. E. Gale, 
librarian; Hon. Frank Huntress, Mrs. 
Prank Huntress, W. E. Mason, R. L. 
Whitney, Mrs. A. W. Pressler and H. 
W. Sawyer, directors. x oF. 


Thibaud Not to Return Until Janua) 


Jacques Thibaud’s advance bookin; 
are reported to be the heaviest of h 
career in America. The violinist, 
account of his recital appearances 
England, France and Spain, cannot r 
turn to America next season until t] 
New Year. During the first two weel 
in January, 1921, he is booked for eig) 
concerts in New York, Providence, Ne 
Haven, Waterbury, Bridgeport, Worce: 
ter, Springfield and Schenectady. M 
Thibaud will appear with a number ; 
orchestras and is booked in recital 
all the principal cities, his tour exten: 
ing as far as New Orleans, Kansas Cit 
and St. Paul. He will also appear 
joint recital with Harold Bauer an| 
Anna Case, and in a number of concer: 
with Pablo Casals and Harold Bauer : 
a trio. 





Luis Rankin Back From Baltimore 


Aside from her crowdéd teachin» 
schedule, maintaining two New Yor 
studios, one in the Metropolitan Oper: 
House Building, and another at her res: 
dence, Adele Luis Rankin, New York so 
prano, appeared in a number of conce) 


and recital engagements during the sea 
son. Miss Rankin has recently returne( 
from Baltimore where she scored in a 
number of successful appearances cov- 
ering a period of two weeks from May 
1 to 15. 





Church of Brethren Decides to Allow 
Phonographs as Well as Autos 


LOGANSPORT, IND., May 27.—After 
declaring against the use of phonographs 
in the home of their members, the an- 
nual conference of the Old Order Branch 
of the Brethren Church came to a close 
on a farm near here. The query regard- 


ing permission to have talking machines 
in the homes, caused considerable discus- 
sion, and for a time threatened to carry. 
It was voted down by a narrow majority. 
Some of the more conservative members 
sought to obtain from the council action 
forbidding the use of the automobile, 
calling it a “devil” machine, but the 
opposition was greatly in the minority. 





Minna Kaufmann to Spend Summer in 
Norway and Sweden 


Mme. Minna Kaufmann, concert artist 
and exponent of the Lehmann method 
of singing, closed her New York studio 
on June 1. Mme. Kaufmann, accom- 
panied by Esther Carlson of Everett, 
Wash., and Mrs. Jacquet Cartall, Mme. 


Kaufmann’s secretary, will spend the 
summer months in Norway and 
Sweden. Mme. Kaufmann intends to 
spend much of her time in a thorough 
study of Scandinavian music and folk 
songs. 

Mme. Kaufmann was scheduled to sai! 
on June 4. She expects to return the 
latter part of September. 





WATERLOO, Iowa.—The Waterloo 
Community Music League has decide: 
that it will be an advantage to incor- 
porate as a non-property-holding body. 
Marian Kenneally has been appointe: 
chairman of the membership committe: 
and the committee will take active 
measures at once to enroll 1000 members. 
The membership fee has been placed at 
fifty cents a year. The Hippodrome has 
been secured for the use of artists’ con- 
certs. Heretofore a suitable auditorium 
with sufficient seating capacity has been 
a serious drawback to the concerts. The 
Hippodrome has a seating capacity of 
11,000, so that this drawback has been 
removed for the future. A_ publicity 
committee has been appointed with W. 
H. Stewart as chairman. Publicity 
pamphlets will be distributed in the fac- 
tories, and slides prepared for the mov 
ing picture theaters and publicity ar- 
ticles for the press. 





So impressed was Dr. W. Rhys-Her 
bert, the conductor of the Minneapolis 
Elks’ Glee Club, with Fay Foster’s new 
song “‘Are You For Me or Against Me? 
that he is rehearsing it with his clu! 
and is going to perform it on July 5 at 
the annual convention of the Elks in 
Chicago. George Fischer, head of th¢ 
firm of J. Fischer & Bro., who have pub 
lished the song, received a letter from 
Mr. Herbert last week in» which he 
praised the song highly and said that 
ae sub joined him in their enthusiasm 
or it. 
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The Community Orchestra of Augusta, Ga., Formed Two Years Ago. 


UGUSTA, GA., May 24—The 
Augusta Community Orchestra, 
which was formed two years ago and 
which has survived many stretches of 


thin ice in its struggle for the shores of 
permanency, has been disbanded for the 
summer to be replaced by a concert band 
for open air programs at Allen Park. 
This orchestra was formed at the time 
the opening of Camp Hancock here 
created additional demand for a musical 
body of this nature with which to pro- 
vide entertainment of an uplifting char- 
acter for the boys who were gathered 
here from other states previous to their 
departure for France. After the camp 
was closed and the population of the 
city depleted by the disappearance of 
this small army of soldiers, the few mu- 
sicians who realized, from the short trial, 
what a force for good this body could 
be in the community, decided to take 


upon their shoulders the task of keeping 
it alive. 

The Community Corporation, which 
had been formed to promote the orches- 
tra and other activities during the ex- 
istence of the camp, did not feel justified 
in undertaking the continuance of the 
concerts and J. Louis Sayre, the present 
conductor, took upon himself the respon- 
sibility of continuing the concerts the 
second year, personally soliciting sup- 
port for the undertaking from week to 
week or as necessary deficits were to be 
met. 

In this manner the organization strug- 
gled through the past fall and winter 
season, but with the coming of spring 
and the attendant hot weather, of which 
Sunny Georgia is blessed with a great 
deal more than her share, the concerts 
were transferred to Allen Park. 

As the funds available were. miserably 
small, the remuneration to each indi- 





KATHRYN MEISLE 


CONTRALTO 


Makes profound im- 
pression as_ soloist 
with The Fortnightly 
Club at the 


Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia, 


May 5th, 1920 


Miss Meisle’s genuine contralto, 
of unusual volume, wide range 
and rare warmth and richness of 
quality, gains in beauty as she 
grows in artistic stature. Her 
first number, O Don Fatale, was 
sung with authority and express- 
ive feeling. 


Evening Bulletin, May 6, 
1920 


Miss Meisle, with a luscious pleni- 
tude of tone and a firm control 
of it, sang the contralto aria from 
Don Carlos, with artistic concep- 
tion. 


Public Ledger, May 6, 1920 





Kathryn Meisle, the assisting ar- 
tist, possesses one of the greatest 
voices which has ever come to 
this city. It is a true contralto, 
but to the advantage of depth of 
quality is added a range width 
which makes it possible for this 
artist to sing mezzo-soprano 
arias. 


Philadelphia Press, May 6, 
1920 
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vidual musician was a mere pittance. 
Then a_ considerable portion of the 
string division which had gallantly sup- 
ported its leader through the fall and 
winter, often refusing offers for other 
work which would have meant more than 
twice as much in the way of financial re- 
turns and attending rehearsals without 
pay, thus showing that they had the in- 
terest of community music at heart, de- 
serted, with the result that it was nec- 
essary to take some radical action in 
order to continue concerts during the 
summer. 

At a meeting of the leading spirits of 
the movement for continuation of these 
concerts it was decided to disband the 
orchestra during the summer months 
and replace it with a band of about 
twenty-five pieces, taking up the orches- 
tral work in the fall provided there 
should develop in the meantime a suffi- 
cient spirit of support to make such a 
move possible. 

There is a movement on foot for the es- 
tablishment of a civic music association 


Its Conductor Is J. Louis Sayre, Whose Efforts Have Done Much to Keep Up the Work of the Body 


which is receiving the co-operation of 
C. M. Tremaine, of the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, and 
which it is hoped will be not only the 
means of establishing a permanent com- 
munity orchestra of sufficient size and 
caliber to fill the needs of the com- 
munity, but to assist also the Augusta 
Choral Society which has been established 
this spring as a part of the Woman’s 
Club and which is to present Ethelbert 
Nevin’s “The Quest” and some other 
splendid choral numbers the last week 
in June. 

The idea of this association will be to 
co-ordinate the many efforts for musical 
uplift in the community, to co-operate 
with the various bodies who are endeav- 
oring to bring musical offerings of a 
high quality to Augusta and to work to- 
ward the inclusion of music to a greater 
extent in the public school system, as 
well as to induce the industrial plants of 
the city and surrounding vicinity to pro- 
vide music of a high grade for their em- 
ployees. B. H. N. 





Chattanooga Concert Series Closes 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., May 26.—The 
final concert of the Music Club season 
was given recently by the Philharmonic 
Quartet and Albert Gray, baritone. The 
quartet, consisting of Harold Cadek, 
pianist; Lester Cohn, violinist; Harold 
Bland, violaist, and Dorothy Phillips, 
‘cellist, offered numbers by Beethoven, 
Tchaikovsky and Mozart, and Miss Phil- 
lips was heard in solo numbers by Sam- 
martini, Poppe and Granados. Mr. Gray 
offered an aria from Massenet’s ‘Héro- 
diade” and a group of songs. D. P 





Florence Austin in Great Falls, Mont. 

GREAT FALLS, MontT., May 20.—Flor- 
ence Austin, violinist, appeared in recital 
in the Palm Room of the Hotel Rainbow 
on May 8. Her program included num- 
bers by Saint-Saéns, Mozart, Sammar- 
tini, Bach, Wieniawski, Vieuxtemps, and 
Cecil Burleigh. Under the auspices of 
the Tuesday Music Club, Arthur Frazer, 
pianist, recently made his initial appear- 
ance here in the hall of the Masonic 
Temple. L. V. K. 





Idelle Patterson Sings in New York and 
Indianapolis 


The crowded concert calendar cover- 
ing many important engagements for 
Idelle Patterson, New York soprano, in- 
cludes among others of recent date, suc- 
cessful appearances as soloist with the 
Indianapolis Male Chorus, May 16; in 
joint recital with Arthur Middleton in 
Elmira, N. Y., May 21, and specially 


engaged soloist for the Armenian Relief 
concert given in the Baptist Temple, 
Brooklyn, May 22. In a recent studio 
recital of Russ Patterson, the New York 
vocal teacher, Miss Patterson sang 
charmingly a group of Hallett Gilberte 
songs with the composer at the piano. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, the noted 
composer, was a guest and as a tribute 
to him Miss Patterson sang his “Indian 
Song Cycle.” She was highly compli- 
mented by Mr. Cadman. Under the 
management of Haensel & Jones a num- 
ber of engagements are already recorded 
for the coming season. Miss Patterson 
will appear as special soloist of the 
Lockport Festival next September and 
in her own recital in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, scheduled for Nov. 14. 


A Bubble Dance by Miss Desha was 
the musical feature of the Rivoli pro- 
gram the week commencing Sunday, May 
23. Hugo Riesenfeld first presented a 
moving picture, in colors, of Miss 
Desha’s efforts and then supplemented it 
by having the living character come on 
and do the same thing. As a test of the 
motion picture’s ability to reproduce 
dancing, with its rhythm and tempo, it 
was interesting. The overture by the 
Rivoli orchestra, Frederick Stahlberg 
and Joseph Littau conducting, was made 
up of selections from Verdi’s “Aida.” 
Betty Andersen, soprano, whose singing 
at both the Rivoli and Rialto has won 
her high praise, will be on the bill again. 
The organ solo, by Professor Firmin 
Swinnen, will be Francois Fetis’ “Finale 
in E Flat.” 
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THE START OF A GREAT MOVEMENT 


It should be apparent to all fair-minded persons that 
the movement looking to the recognition of music and 
the arts—indeed, of all the cultural influences—through 
the expansion of our Department of Education, the 
establishment of a Ministry of Fine Arts, and of a 
National Conservatory of Music, with a Minister as a 
member of the Cabinet—is receiving enthusiastic in- 
dorsement not alone from those immediately concerned 
and affected, but from far-sighted politicians and states- 
men, who evidently realize the great need of such rec- 
ognition, that we are behind the older nations in Europe 
in the matter. 

One thing is assured. The movement has already 
acquired sufficient power and significance that it has 
come within the range of practical politics, so that 
even if the desired end is not reached at the present 
elections, it can be reached four years from now. 

It is not sufficient, however, for any individual or 
organization to put forth an ideal that has long been 
in the minds of cultivated, educated, progressive people. 

It is not sufficient that letters of indorsement and 
encouragement be sent to the press. 

What is needed is active work, so that no man is 
elected to any political or educational position who is 
not made to declare himself with regard to his attitude. 

Just as soon as the candidate for the mayoralty of 
a city, or for the office of a superintendent of educa- 
tion, or for the position of Congressman or Senator, 
or even for the Presidency, fully realizes that he must 
take an interest in these matters as of vital impor- 
tance to the masses of the people, just so soon shall 
we be seeing the full fruition of our hopes. 


“T am with you,” said “Joe” Cannon, the veteran of 
Congress, “but don’t press it at this time.” 

The reply to which is that the professions have 
waited too long, have too long been without any recog- 
nition. Just as soon as the practical politician realizes 
that there is a force which may help make him or break 
him, he will get busy, and until the matter is pressed, 
he won’t. 

As we have stated, the political party which recog- 
nizes the trend of the times and goes no further even 
than an expression in its platform of its sympathy with 
the propaganda that has been made, will go far to 
draw to its standard the hundreds of thousands of 
intelligent, well-to-do people interested in music, the 
musical industries, the arts and sciences. 

In many cities, indeed in many Congressional dis- 
tricts, the men engaged in the musical profession and 
in the musical industries hold the balance of power. 
In some, indeed, they hold the power itself. Does it 
not appeal to one’s sense of the humorous that in 
such districts supervisors of education should be ap- 
pointed who have no use for music? Does it not appeal 
to one’s sense of the humorous that such districts should 
send to Congress or to their State Legislatures men 
who are absolutely not alone indifferent to the claims 
and values of music, but are positively antagonistic? 

Now is the time for all those engaged in the musi- 
cal profession and industries to get busy, to see to it 
that all applicants for their suffrages declare their atti- 
tude. In this way we shall have gained a long step on 
the road to success for the reason that we shall have 
elected to power a higher type of men, men who are 
more broad-minded than many of those with whom we 
have to struggle to-day. By so doing we shall also 
hearten all those who were engaged not only in the 
musical industries, but as music teachers, as singers 


and players. 


INTRIGUING PROSPECTS 


New York might have reason to be deeply envious of 
the novelties and revivals announced by the Chicago 
Opera Association for next season were it not that it 
will probably hear all or most of them itself when the 
folks from Chicago make their annual call. An excep- 
tional interest attaches to most of the promised works. 
Some of them are masterpieces which should be fixtures 
in every first-class répertoire, but which for great rea- 
sons or small have been withheld for a period of years 
from opera-goers of Manhattan. All of them excite 
curiosity, and it is to the invaders from Chicago that 
musicians will turn, as usual, for many of their most 
edifying operatic experiences of the forthcoming 
season. 

The Chicago forces promise three “restudied” Wag- 
ner operas in place of the two we are to get from the 
home establishment. “Walkiire” will supplement 
“Lohengrin” and “Tristan.” Of course we shall be in- 
terested in the last two, for reasons of comparison with 
the home production as well as for the fact, now widely 
rumored, that Mary Garden is to be Isolde—a consum- 
mation so long devoutly wished. But, especially, every- 
one wiil wish to hear the fragment of the “Nibelung’s 
Ring” without having to wait another year, or two, or 
three. Hardly less engrossing will be the “Salome” of 
Strauss. At last a chance is offered of studying the 
work in something like a true perspective. The com- 
munity has certainly recovered from the moral spasm 
into which the work sent it thirteen years ago, or else 
it has swallowed so many camels since that it will 
surely not strain at this gnat. 

“Orfeo,” “Otello,” “Don Giovanni,” “La Favorita”— 
names to make the opera enthusiast shout for joy. 
Each one alone would lend distinction to the season. Add 
to these the queer “Love of Three Oranges” and the 


“Jacquerie” by that sterling musician, Gino Marinuzzi, 


and the artistic prospect becomes truly intriguing. 


If a Paris contemporary is to be believed, American 
vendors of French music have a way of making the or- 
dinary food and clothing profiteer look like a public 
benefactor gone bankrupt through stintless giving. A 
profit of 350 per cent on an imported score is doing 
pretty well, even for 1920. 


Eight additional reasons why the claque at the Metro- 
politan Opera House is as unnecessary as it is offen- 
sive have been brought to light by a gentleman none 
other than General Manager Gatti-Casazza himself. He 
announces that he has added that number of Americans 
to the roster of his singers for next year’s opera. 


_ There is hope for the underpaid organist. One organ- 
ist has been engaged by a motion picture house at a 
yearly stipend as large as Caruso’s—for one night at 
the Havana opera. 
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Frieda Hempel and Her Husband in Central Park 


No, gentle reader, this picture merely shows Fried: 
Hempel and her husband, W. B. Kahn, in Central Park. 
New York, whither they journeyed to feed the squir 
rels. And the reason Mr. Kahn’s lips are puckered up 
_ that is because he is whistling for Miss Hempel! : 

og. 


Lewisohn—Adolph Lewisohn, millionaire philan. 
thropist, who gave the Stadium to the city of New 
York and financed concerts there for several seasons, 
writes to the New York World deprecating the sur 
gestion that a large sum of money should be spent on 
a Victory Monument. “I would rather see more stres- 
laid upon the good things in life,” he says, “service, 
friendship, loyalty, justice and mercy, the strong io 
assist the weak, instead of glorifying the victor.” He 
urges using money, instead for pensions to widows an: 
disabled, recreation centers, playgrounds, opportunity 
for free good music and musical instruction, home gar- 
dening, or care of the feeble-minded. 


Werrenrath—One of Reinald Werrenrath’s concert 
successes of last season, the clever little ballad, “Nan- 
cy’s Answer,” has a funny story about it. Mr. Werren- 
rath was on concert tour when the song was sent for 
his approval, and did not see it for some time. Mean- 
time there came a letter from the publisher’s manager, 
who suffered from a stenographer new to her job: 
“Dear Mr. Werrenrath: Have you received Nancy’s 
answer, and what are you going to do about it?” Wrote 
back the baritone, wildly, in effect: “What d’ye mean, 
Nancy’s answer? I don’t know any Nancy” Expla- 
nations and another copy of the song followed. 


Gardner—Samuel Gardner has completed a Hebraic 
Fantaisie for string quartet and clarinet which he 
wrote especially for and dedicated to the Zimro En- 
semble. The work was recently played for the first 
time at the Manhattan Opera House by the Ensemble. 
Mr. Gardner will extend his next season’s concert activ- 
ities as far as the Pacific Coast, where he has been 
booked for a series of appearances. This summer he wil! 
remain in New York and devote his time to composition 
and to his class for advanced violinists. 


Whithorne—Emerson Whithorne, American com- 
poser, whose work was recently so highly praised in 
Russia, has “scored one” in more senses of the word 
than one in his own country. His orchestra score, 
“Dance of the Princess,” has been accepted by Pierre 
Monteux, conductor of the Boston Symphony, for pro- 
duction next season. 


Duncan—Isadora Duncan’s art was the subject of 
a vigorous attack written by Clément Vautel in the 
Paris Journal of May 24. Mr. Vautel objected vigor- 
ously to the recent official recognition of Miss Duncan’s 
school, which has placed it, in its subsidization by the 
State, on the footing of the Comédie Francaise, the 
Opéra and other noted temples of French art. 


Harrold—Adelina Patti Harrold, the eighteen-year- 
old daughter of Orville Harrold, the grand opera 
singer, has been engaged for the chorus of “Irene” at 
the Vanderbilt Theater, New York. Miss Harrold is 
the god-daughter of the late Madame Patti, who was 4 
particular friend and patroness of her father during 
the latter’s student days. 


Lazzari—Alpha Chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota, the 
national honorary musical sorority, initiated Carolina 
Lazzari, the young Metropolitan contralto, on May |! 
as an honorary member, at Ann Arbor, Mich. Miss 
Lazzari was the contralto soloist in the Verdi 
Requiem,” sung at the Ann Arbor Festival. 


Raisa—Rosa Raisa gave $500 to the fund for the 
relief of Bialostok, her native town in Poland, beside> 
singing at the Hippodrome at the benefit performan:’ 
on May 21 for that end. President Wilson’s daught:’ 
Margaret, the singer, also contributed a large sum, a! 
Giacomo Rimini, the baritone, as well. 


* Schénberg—The tone poem of Arnold Schénberg, 
Pelleas and Melisande,” has just been played at 
Cologne, at the Opera House, where both opera and 
concert are being heard. Three hundred or more seats 
are allocated to British officers and men, and are 
nightly filled by them. 


Delorme—Agnes Delorme, the young American 0P- 


eratic singer, an interview with whom appeared recently | 


in MuSsICAL AMERICA, states that she wishes in future 


to be known by her “own American name,” Agnes 
Robinson. 
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Knighthood in Flower 


ALTER DAMROSCH is now a 
Knight—not a Knight of Columbus 
cr Pythias—but a sure enough noble of 
the Crown of Italy. We have small faith 
in the report that Mr. Stransky, Mr. 
Bodanzky and other eminent conductors 
are preparing a banquet in his honor. 
* * ok 
UDGING .from the enunciation we 
hear, most singers believe that to 
be great is to be misunderstood. 
* * * 
OU can lead a basso (or a baritone 
or a tenor) to water but you can’t 


make him drink. 
* * &* 


Church Singers, Don’t Read This 
[By A. T. M.] 
“They live very happily.” 
“That’s because they did all their 
fighting before marriage.” 
“How was that?” 
“They both belonged to the same 


church choir.” 
* * 


What She Needed 


[Composed by A. T. M. of Washington, D. C.] 

“John,” said Mrs. Commuter, “I wish 
you would sing two or three lines of a 
song for me.” 


By Cantus Firmus 














“What do you want me to do that for?” 
“There is something I want you to 
bring home and I’ve forgotten what it 
is, but I think I’ll remember if you sing.” 
John good-humoredly tore off a couple 
of bars of “Over There.” 
“T remember now. It’s a file I want.” 
ssFINHE average salary of a country 
school teacher in North Carolina 
is $25 a month, which explains a good 
deal,” observes “Beau Broadway” in the 
Morning Telegraph. Including the rea- 
sons for North Carolina not producing 
an overwhelming number of composers 


and conductors. 
* * * 


You’re Right;’Tis He 


symphony may be founded in Siam. 
Puzzle: Which American composer 
conductor will announce himself as the 
candidate? 
* a * 

“What is this, an anthem?” asks C. 
P. after reading the following social item 
in the Orange County Times-Press: 

Mrs. Joseph Hall, of New York city, 


is visiting her sister, Msr. bmmmhrr 
is visiting her sister, Msr. bmmmhrr 
is visiting her sister, Msr. bmmmhrr 
is visiting her sister, Msr. bmmmhrr 


is visiting her sister, Mrs. Maxwell 


Knapp. 





Mrs. Theodora M. Brown Opens Her New 
Studio in South Orange, N. J. 


SouTH ORANGE, N. J., May 29.—In the 
new studio of Mrs. Theodora M. Brown 
a housewarming and piano recital was 
held last Saturday afternoon. Mrs. 
Brown was assisted by Leonard Becker 
and Richard Stout, violinists, who were 
accompanied by Marion Becker and 
Elmer Lonsdale. Works of Beethoven, 
Chopin, Schumann, MacDowell and Gou- 
nod comprised the program, in which 
there took part Mrs. Marianne Becker, 
Marie Holslag, Eleanor Gross, Katherine 
Raub, Margaret Mysel, Leola Becker, 
Gerard Becker, Shirley Vanderveer, 
Barbara Van Dyke, Gertrude Taylor, 
Victor Baker, Katherine Taylor, Eleanor 
Pippy, Dorothy Trauter, Grace Rutter, 
Dorothy Gensen, Mrs. David Tremper, 
Marjorie Nixon, Lansing Taylor, Rachel 
Goreth, and Mildred Hush. The season’s 
annual closing recital of Mrs. Brown’s 
pupils will occur on the evening of June 
28 at the Columbia School auditorium. 





Mrs. Bready Presents Opera Recital Be- 
fore Jersey Club 


SouTH ORANGE, N. J., May 22.—Mrs. 
George Lee Bready charmed her audi- 
ence at the home of Mrs. Albert G. 
Whaley when she was presented on May 
11 by the Outlook Club in her opera-re- 


cital of the Maeterlinck-Wolff “Blue 
Bird.” Her presentation of both the 
story and the music, which she played 
beautifully on the piano, was keenly en- 
joyed and she was received with hearty 
approval and warmly congratulated on 
her poetic interpretation of the opera. 
Mrs. Bready gave an opera-recital of 
Debussy’s “Pelleas et Melisande” on 
May 4, at the Women’s Club at Glen 
Ridge, N. J. 


Raymond Wilson Wins Continued Suc- 
cesses 


Raymond Wilson, the American pian- 
ist, who won favorable comment after 
his recent Aeolian Hall recital, on April 
26, achieved a success in a recital which 
he gave at the Chatham Episcopal In- 
stitute in Chatham, Va. On April 2%, 
he gave a recital of equal interest at the 
studio of Henry C. Wilson, in Corry, Pa. 








Eva Wycoff Soloist at Church Concert 
in Lewisburg, Pa. 


LEWISBURG, PA., May 27.—Eva Emmet 
Wycoff, soprano, was soloist at a con- 
cert given at the Baptist Church on the 
evening of May 23. Miss Wycoff offered 
a group of sacred songs, a group of secu- 
lar songs and “Depuis le Jour” from 
“Louise.” She was compelled to. give 
several encores after each appearance. 
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ERCY RECTOR STEPHENS, con- 

ductor, basso and vocal teacher, was 
born in Chicago, Sept. 14, 1876. His gen- 
eral education was received at Notre 
Dame _ Univer- 
sity, where he 
also took up the 
study of violin 
and composition. 
His vocal train- 
ing was pursued 


under L. A. 
Phelps, 1895; 
Thomas Taylor 


Drill, 1896; Vic- 
tor Capoul at the 
National Conser- 
vatory in Paris, 
and with Victor 
Harris and others 
in New York. 
Mr. Stephens’ 
Percy Rector Stephens concert début 
was made in Chi- 
cago in 1895 when he was soloist with 
the orchestra there under Lueders. Fol- 





lowing this he made other appearances 
in this country, also being presented in 
oratorios at Queens Hall, London. In 
1897 he began his teaching, conducting 
classes both in Chicago and New York. 
Has also held master classes in various 
parts of the country, his notable one be- 
ing that in Denver in the summers of 
1918 and 1919, where he organized a 
choral club modeled after the Schumann 
Club in New York. This summer he is 
to conduct a similar class in San Fran- 
cisco, also planning to found a choral 
club. As a conductor his most notable 
efforts were those as conductor of the 
Schumann Club in New York of which 
he has been the leader, since its organi- 
zation some nine years ago. 

Mr. Stephens’ vocal pupils have num- 
bered some of the best artists in this 
country, among them Reinald Werren- 
rath, Paul Althouse, Ruysdael, Marcia 
Van Dresser, Royal Dadmun and many 


others. Married Edna Rosalin Park, a 
st Makes his home in New York 
ity. : 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
It stirs thoughts of the long- 


Steinway |! 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY.& SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


STEINWAY 


I Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 





107-109 EAST. FOURTEENTH STREET | 


| 
| 


Branches in London, Cincinnati, 


| 
| 
NEW YORK | 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 


Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis,. Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 
W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


world. 
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Mme. Galli-Curci Enjoys the 
Golden Groves of California 











Mme. Galli-Curci, During Her Tour to California. On the Left, She Is Seen Gath- 
ering Lemons; in the Center, She Is Wandering Through the Monasteries of 
San Jaun, and on the Right, She May Be Seen Taking a Stroll Along a Sunlit 


Lane sie 


HAT imminent lawsuits cause a 
prima donna nary a worry, may be 
gathered from the accompanying photo- 
graphs of Mme. Galli-Curci, taken dur- 
ing a recent trip to California. Appar- 
ently, she is quite content to let her at- 


» torney solve all matters of litigation 


while she enjoys the sunshine-bathed 


groves of the Golden State. Here she 
may gather the luscious clusters of 
lemons, or wander in the cool recesses 
of the old monasteries, or take walks in 
the lovely lanes—for that is what prima 
donnas are made for. 

And as for legal problems—that is 
what lawyers are made for. 





Hallie Stiles Returns From Kansas City 
Engagement 


Hallie Stiles, soprano, who is the 
daughter of Professor H. W. Stiles of 
Syracuse University, returned last week 
to New York, where she makes her home. 
Miss ‘Stiles was engaged late in April to 
appear as soloist at the Newman Thea- 
ter in Kansas City. Her success was so 


pronounced that after her first week 
there she was re-engaged to fill an en- 
gagement lasting several weeks, delight- 
ing her audiences with arias from “Car- 
men,” “Bohéme, “Tosca” and “Pag- 
liacci,” as well as favorite songs like 
Haydn Wood’s “Roses of Picardy” and 
Willeby’s “Coming Home.” Miss Stiles is 
es in New York with Mme. Colom- 
ati. 
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Mr. Godowsky and Mr. Rosen are now being bopke 
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Caruso Brings Peace to New Orleans 


Difficulty Between Two Leading Managers Over Date of Scotti and Caruso Concerts, Averted 
by Tenor, Who Changes His Engagement—Verande Plans Another Season of Opera 
Next Year:—Local Artists Provide Musical Events 








EW ORLEANS, May 25.—New 

Orleans, the birthplace of American 
grand opera; seasoned by the mellow 
tones of Jenny Lind, Adelina Patti and 
that firmament of constellations which 
make our rich musical history; the birth- 
place of Gottschalk; the dwelling of Le- 
tellier, the former’s master; of Gregorio 
Curto, Patti’s one-time teacher and sole 
cultivator of Minnie Hauk’s voice; home 
of Minnie Hauk and of Carlo Patti whose 
family still live here—need one go on? 
There are many traditions back of our 
boasts, beside that proving that French 
opera was sung here in 1790; also, that 
“Sigurd” had its premiére here as have 
other operas. Perhaps these proud facts 
have been accepted too complacently. 
Perhaps the competitive spirit has been 
lacking and the cause of the Muses has 
languished a bit thereby. 

This is no longer the case. “Caesar 
had his Brutus,” etc. The House of 
Grunewald, eminent and progressive, 
several years ago, became interested in 
Robert Hayne Tarrant, a young man of 
fine appearance which was additionally 
enhanced by a constant lapel adornment 
of the season’s choicest flowers. Tarrant 
used Grunewald’s for a box-office as do 
many others, but his identification with 
the House grew stronger with time. 
Meanwhile, the House of Werlein, steady 
as a ship in a pond, despite four-score 
years of existence, seemed unambitious 
for association with an impresario and 


pursued its successful way. Phoenix 
Loeb—Harry B.—sprang from the ashes 
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“His interpretation of the Rubenstein con- 
certo showed an impressive masterfulness. 
In spite of the tremendous vigor of his at- 
tack, nothing of the delicate and intricate 
detail lost in beauty of rhythm and tone. 
The whole number was played with a poetic 
feeling and technical virtuosity.” 

—Riga “Rundschau.” 


“There is no doubt that this artist is one 
of the most intense individualities among 
the pianists of our day, and we are certain 
that his name will soon be on many. 


' —Berlin “Lokal-Anzeiger.” 


“To a very beautiful, flexible and, at the 
same time, powerful touch and a flawless 
technique, he adds a marked individuality in 
His facilty in fingering is 


—Petrograd “Rjech.” 


“First of all, he is a pianist who exercises 
a rare command of variety in touch, tone 
color and shading. His tone, in itself, is 
equally beautiful in forte, where it is broad 
and massive, as it is in pianissimo, where 
it sounds like a tender whisper.” 
—Moscow “Golos.” 


ATA TT 


of the French Opera House and, as 
it were, upon the bust of Pallas over the 
door of the House of Werlein; not to 
sit and croak “Nevermore” but “Ever- 
more” in diuturnity. An office outfitted, 
Harry Loeb installed therein his demi- 
gods without whose inspiration he cannot 
suffer to live: Mischa Elman, Schumann- 
Heink, Matzenauer, and half a dozen 
more. It was announced in the Werlein 
house organ, the New Orleans Music 
News, that Mr. Loeb would be hence- 
forth in charge of the artistic depart- 
ment of the House of Werlein. And 
then everyone wondered what that meant 
and if it was a political job! Folk called 
on him to shake his hand and felicitate 
him upon what they did not half under- 
stand. And then rumors started, ex- 
tending as far as New York: that there 
was a new musical line-up in the Crescent 
City, with Grunewald and Tarrant in 
one camp, Werlein and Loeb in the 
other. It was whispered that rivalry 
was very keen, and then when one camp 
puts out an advertising campaign the 
other -camp retaliates by using still 
larger bill-boards and still more compre- 
hensive advertising. But that was 
really nothing tangible to take hold of 
and only mild speculation as to what it 
all meant. 

Then Scotti with his opera company 
was announced by Tarrant with large 
stretches of printed cotton. There was 
expectant simmer. A few days later 
Caruso was advertised on the vast front 
of the Werlein’s as coming to sing in 
concert on the same night! There was 
ebullition then, and wonderment, and 
some frankly expressed criticism. A 
Christian Science practitioner of charac- 
teristically mild speech commented on 
the mixup thus: “We should all ee 
the high-class musical attractions which 
come to us, but how can we do so when 
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the two leading musical houses we have 
are in a throat-cutting arena? I have 
my tickets for Caruso, but if I had not, 
I should decline to take any, rather than 
encourage ill-will of the kind that seems 
to have developed.” Mr. Loeb listened 
to this, as recounted by your correspon- 
dent. “Tell him to come in and get his 
money back,” said he. 

Your correspondent put some off-hand, 
and then more searching questions to 
the new “artistic director” regarding 
the entente between the two great music 
houses. A bland smile was for a while 
the only answer. “There is really noth- 
ing; I am unaware that there is any 
friction at all, in fact I am sure there 
is not. Have you heard such a rumor? 
Is it possible! You quite astonish me. 
As for the coincidental date of the two 
large attractions; Caruso’s manager had 
but one open, it was a question of taking 
or leaving it. New Orleans has never 
had Caruso and we could not bear to 
pass up an opportunity to present him to 
our community. You can understand 
how independent Caruso may be, both as 
to dates and compensation. We simply 
signed up in a spirit of altruism. No, 
really, have you a suspicion that there 
is a feeling of rivalry existent?” 

Several other department heads at 
Werlein’s were also shocked that so rude 
a rumor had gained currency. Surely 
nothing so ugly and disturbing as jeal- 
ousy could exist where all was so bland 
and innocent and smiling. 

Your correspondent sought Benedict 
Grunewald, head of the establishment 
of that name. Having by attrition ac- 
quired some of the unctuous serenity of 
the House of Werlein, it was a shock 
indeed to hear these projectiles from the 
lips of Mr. Grunewald: “Tarrant, many 
months ago, made arrangements for the 
appearance here of the Scotti Opera 
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..“Alfred Mirovitch succeeded easily in 
sweeping the audience to its feet in the play- 
ing of the Tschaikowsky concerto, B flat, 
He has a colossal technique and a 
virile temperament.” 

—Copenhagen “National Gazette.” 
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“Mr. Mirovitch is a sound musician and a 
skillful executant. 
even technique, a wrist of iron and a re- 
serve of power which enables him to secure 
every degree of tone desired.” 


“Mr. Mirovitch played the well-known 
Chopin sonata, which contains the ‘Marche 
Funebre,’ with dignity, power and repres- 

‘sion, and the mighty crescendo of triumph 
was colossally given technically and ton- 


—Adelaide ( Aust.) “Mail.” 


“Mr. Mirovitch’s interpretation of the 
massive Rubenstein concerto in D minor 
was profound and masterly, and in all re- 
spects was a great performance.” 


(Steinway Piano) 


United States and Canada 


Exclusive Management S. HUROK’S MUSIGAL BUREAU, 220 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 


Company, May 4-5. It was. generally 
known all over New Orleans that these 
were the dates. Out of a clear sky 
Werlein announces Caruso for May 4, 
which naturally conflicted with the Scotti 
date; later this was changed to May 5, 
which made matters no better. Tele- 
grams have scampered over the wire be- 
tween Tarrant and Scotti, who is unable 
to change his date by reason of his un- 
wieldy organization and mileage. Now 
Theodore Grunewald, my uncle, and I 
put up $20,000 for the recent French 
Opera season, so this proves that altru- 
ism, not selfish gain, is our reason for 
bringing big attractions here. No, Tar- 
rant is not employed by us, but you 
can say that we will back him to the 
limit, guaranteeing for him in bringing 
artists hereabout. I don’t know what 
an ‘artistic director’ is in a music house.” 

The outcome? Caruso settled the 
whole matter. Fortunately, he and 
Scotti are friends, and everyone knows 
Caruso wouldn’t puncture a friendship 
of long standing for a mere cachet. 
Caruso and Scotti met and talked it over, 
and Caruso said he’d rather go South 
in June—the twenty-sixth—when it will 
be really hot, and he will experience 
characteristic conditions during his first 
visit. 

So we are to have Caruso the Big, 
next month. And the Scotti Opera was 
a stupendous financial success. And 
Tarrant is working up a series pro bono 
publico, five mighty artists for four 
dollars, by way of showing his gratitude 
to a sustaining community. And Par- 
ham Werlein, debonnair and handsome 
as a young god, and Harry Loeb, bland 
and sentimental, smile on, all unknowing 
of rifts and dissonances, and in the 
prospect of a coffer-filling Caruso in the 
near offing. Thus runs the story of the 
ee rupture brought down 
to date. 


Opera Again Next Year 


New Orleans is to have opera again 
next season. That is, if she wants it. 
So saith Louis P. Verande. His spirit 
is indomitable and he has a real help- 
meet in Mme. Verande. Harry B. Loeb, 
late general manager, will not be con- 
nected with the enterprise. Another, as 
yet unnamed, has_ been recruited, an 
Orleanian known for his business and 
artistic abilities, who, with Mme. Ver- 
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ande, will have charge of the subscrip- 
tions. Gen. Arséne Perrilliat, president 
of the New Orleans Opera Association, 
says that the association is inactive at 
present and therefore has not considered 

M. Verande’s proposition, but Verande 
is already negotiating with available 
talent in Europe and will leave in June 
for France to sign up the artists, all of 
whom, he says, will be new to this city. 
The Lafayette Theater, where the opera 
will be housed, will be controlled by a 
powerful New York corporation and him- 
self. In remodeling the quiet and com- 
modious auditorium, twenty-four inti- 
mate boxes, similar to those of the old 
French Opera House, will be added. The 
members of the Opera Association will 
be provided with club rooms and the 
ladies with a foyer. Last season’s sub- 
scribers are to have the benefit of the 
six subscription performances. which, 
through uncontrollable circumstances, M. 
Verande was unable to give. The sub- 
scription list will not be opened until a 
new plan of the boxes and seating “apa- 
city of the Lafayette Theater is printed. 
M. Verande is looking forward hopefully 
to the reconstruction of the old French 
Opera House during the next two or 
three years, and if such a movement is 
started he announces that he would 
gladly act as promoter to collect the 
$1,000,000 said to be necessary to rebuild 
the theater on its old site. 

The New Orleans Opera Association, 
composed of local talent, is in rehearsal 
for a benefit to be given for’ the 
Anti-Tuberculosis League relief fund. 
Maxime Soum, director and manager, 
purposes staging acts from the operas 
“Thais,” “faust” and. “Rigoletto.” A 
roster of 2xcellent singers will contribute 
their services. 

‘Mary M. Conway, supervisor of music 
in the public schools, gives her Satur- 
days to the children of New Orleans, 
and with the co-operation of J. V. Dugan, 
of the Dugan Piano Company, has begun 
work among the children of the com- 
munity. A large recital hall, every 
musical accessory and the enthusiasm 
and knowledge of Miss Conway, make 
possible these afternoon gatherings and 
hundreds of developing minds are profit- 
ing by the recreative mental exercise 
and enjoyment. Miss Conway lectures, 
gives biographic bits to whet the interest 
in composers, brief talks on the meaning 


of the works presented and analyses 
setting forth the ideals of the masters. 
Choruses are taught to the children, with 
piano accompaniment. Afternoons such 
as these are recommended, as the re- 
turns are immediate and lasting. 

Robert Gottschalk sang “Una Furtiva 
Lagrima,” from “Elisir d’Amore,” at 
his pupils’ recital, March 6, at which 
Alice Judlin distinguished herself. It is 
predicted that she will shortly become 
one of our leading vocalists. Her voice 
possesses an unusual richness of timbre. 

Rose Dirmann, a pupil of Marie Norra, 
presented a program, May 21, at the St. 
Charles Hotel, in the nature of a fare- 
well to her home city. Despite the fact 
that Miss Dirmann is but seventeen years 
old, she sings like a mature artist and 
means to make a career through this 
medium. She starts for New York 
within a few days to continue her vocal 
studies. 

The much-heralded Lerdo’s Typical 
Mexican Band appeared at the Grune- 
wald Hotel, May 23, demonstrating the 
fact that mediocre music of any nativity 
is monotonous. Miguel Lerdo de Tejada 
directs the “typical”but in no sense re- 
markable, orchestra, which is composed 
of the regulation quartet of strings, 
three salterios, a bandolene, a piano and 
percussion. I. Torres played the piano 
smoothly, S. Maynez did some laudable 
pianissimo work during his violin soli, 
but Trinidad Varels manifested no ex- 
traordinary powers in her “Voi lo 
Sapete” aria from “Cavalleria.” 

Gordon Kay, baritone, appeared in re- 
cital at the St. Charles recently, under 
the management of Harry B. Loeb. 
While Mr. Kay is a New Orleans product 
his unusual voice has been cultivated in 
New York and he has elicited laudatory 
comments on his several professional 
appearances. The voice is large, reso- 
nant, and of a rich quality. A large and 
appreciative audience was present. Mrs. 
Meyer Prince was accompanist. 

Joseph Bonnet spent a day here re- 
cently en route to Memphis, and renewed 
some of his local associations. 

H. P. S. 





Parkersburg, W. Va., will organize a 
permanent choral society the nucleus of 
which will be the choir singers of the 
various churches who took part in a re- 
cent concert at the First M. E. Church. 
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Frank L. Waller Back From 





Tour with Noted Singers 
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FTER completing his tour as accom- 
panist for Rosa Raisa and Giacomo 
Rimini in fifteen concerts this Spring 
Frank Laird Waller returned to New 


York on May 20. Among his appear- 
ances with these Chicago Opera stars 
were recitals in New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and the 


At the Macon, Ga., Festival. From Left to Right—Florence Macbeth, Coloratura 
Soprano; Frank Laird Waller, Accompanist; Julia Claussen, Mezzo-Soprano 


festivals at Syracuse, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg and Macon. At Macon Mr. Wal- 
ler appeared with Miss Raisa and Mr. 
Rimini and then stayed over till the next 
evening to play for Florence Macbeth 
and Julia Claussen, with which artists 
he appears in the above snapshot. Mr. 
Waller is now in New York, but will 
leave soon for his summer’s vacation. 





Raisa Sings Tirindelli Song 
At the Russian benefit at the New 
York Hippodrome on the evening of Fri- 


day, May 21, Rosa Raisa sang P. A. 
Tirindelli’s ‘“Portami Via” with the 


composer at the piano with conspicuous 
success. Giacomo Rimini, the Chicago 
Opera baritone, appearing on the same 
program, sang the Tirindelli “Brindisi” 
admirably, Mr. Tirindelli accompanying 
him also. 




















on March 14, 1920. 





OSULLIVAN'’S DRAWING POWER 


In thirteen months John O'Sullivan, the Chicago 
Opera Tenor, gave four concerts in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, March 23 and May 4, 1919, Oct. 19, 1919, 
and April 4, 1920. 


The total receipts of these four concerts were 


$12,500. 
The receipts of the fourth concert were $3,850. 


This record was surpassed or equalled in Boston by 
only three other artists, all charging from two to 
three times as much for their services. , 


In Chicago O'Sullivan filled the great Auditorium 
? In Portland, Fall River, Mon- 
treal, Toronto, Lynn, Manchester, Cambridge, and 
many other cities he drew capacity houses. 


O'Sullivan will be available for concerts in the 
roe States and Canada during most of 1920- 


BOOKINGS THROUGH 


F. J. McISAAC, 160 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS.., or 
HAENSEL & JONES, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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Vast Audiences Cheer Soloists at 


Ann Arbor’s Brilliant Festival 





Sparkes, Lazzari, Rothier and Wheeler Win Ovation in Verdi Requiem — Johnson, Sharlow, 
Zanelli and Dieterle Appear in Magnificent Production of “Faust”—Lhévinne Is Solo- 
ist with Chicago Symphony — Dr. Stanley Leads Great Choral Forces — Matzenauer 


Acclaimed 














NN ARBOR, Mich., May 28.—Ann 

Arbor’s twenty-seventh annual May 
Festival was given on May 19, 20, 21 and 
22. The Choral Union, of 300 voices, 
was in excellent form and contained a 
wealth of splendid voices remarkably 
well trained. With the large enrollment 
of students in Ann Arbor (nearly 10,000) 
it has been an easy matter for Dr. Stan- 
ley to assemble in every choir musicians 
of exceptional ability. The two choral 
works, Verdi’s “Manzoni” Requiem and 
the “Damnation of Faust” by Berlioz, 
which Dr. Stanley chose for the choral 
offerings were favorites with the public, 
as well as with the members of the 
Chorus. The Chicago Symphony, under 
its inspiring leader, Frederick Stock, 
which has appeared regularly at the 
Festivals since 1905, seemed to have sur- 
passed even the excellence of former 
years. The soloists had been most hap- 
pily chosen and provided a galaxy of 
stars of all voices, as well as leading 
representatives in the instrumental field. 
Last, but not least, an audience taxing 
the capacity of the auditorium (nearly 
5000) was on hand. 


The First Concert 


The first concert was given Wednes- 
day evening, May 19, and was opened 
with a rousing rendition of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” in which Mr. Stock 
led the orchestra, chorus and the audi- 
ence, while Earl V. Moore, University 
organist, performed. Mr. Stock then 


offered Bizet’s beautiful Overture to 
“Patrie” which was given a rousing re- 
ception, amounting virtually to an ova- 
tion, indicating that the place which Mr. 
Stock holds in the hearts of festival 
patrons was firmly established. At its 
close Titta Ruffo stepped out on the plat- 
form for his opening number and was 
given a warm reception. He chose Pala- 
dilhe’s Aria from “Patria” which he 
sang magnificently. At its close he was 
obliged to return to the stage many times 
and to satisfy the clamors of his many 
admirers by again singing. Mr. Stock 
again aroused great enthusiasm in a 
masterful presentation of Liszt’s “Sym- 
phonic Poem,” No. 2. Ruffo more than 
satisfied all who had anticipated his com- 
ing with keen interest. Prolonged ap- 
plause obliged him to return repeatedly 
and to sing several numbers, including a 
beautiful Neapolitan Folk Song. The 
second half of the program opened with 
two numbers from Smetana—‘Vyseh- 
rad” and “The Moldau,” by the orchestra 
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after which Ruffo appeared for his final 
number, offering “Ihe Drinking Song” 
from “Hamlet.” He scored a triumph 
all through the evening’s performance 
and proved that he is entitled to the 
great reputation which he has acquired. 
While one and all were greatly p.easea 
with his offerings throughout, a thread 
of disappointment was apparent owing 
to his persistence upon singing most of 
his numbers with piano accompaniment 
rather than with orchestra. ‘lhe pro- 
gram was brought to a brilliant close by 
Mr. Stock when he led his band in the 
presentation of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘“Ca- 
priccio Espagnol.” All in all old Festivai 
patrons pronounced it the most splendid 
opening number in their memory. 

If the first concert, which was given 
over largely to miscellaneous numbers, 
was a tremendous success, the second can 
well be placed in the same category, for 
it was flawless from beginning to end. 
Verdi’s “Manzoni”. Requiem, was _ the 
offering. Dr. Stanley, upon mounting 
the platform, was accorded an uproari- 
ous reception. While the splendid sing- 
ing of the chorus was a feature of the 
evening’s program, the work of the 
artists who participated was fully as 
satisfactory. No more worthy quartet 
could have been chosen than those whom 
Dr. Stanley had invited to share honors 
with his band of singers. Not only were 
they individually excellent, but in their 
ensemble passages a perfect blending of 
voices was resultant. 

Lenora Sparkes, soprano; Carolina 
Lazzari, contralto; Leon Rothier, bass; 
all of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
with William Wheeler, tenor, head of the 
Voice Department of the University 
School of Music, were the honored par- 
ticipants, and all were making their Ann 
Arbor Festival debuts, although Miss 
Lazzari and Mr. Wheeler had been heard 
before in Ann Arbor in other capacities. 

Miss Lazzari possesses a gorgeous 
voice which she handles with perfect 
control, showing artistry of the highest 
order. With such tremendous artistic 
ability and success already won, what 
can be predicted for her as the years go 
by? Mr. Wheeler possesses a tenor voice 
of unusual sweetness and beauty and 
with it a mastery of his art such as to 
place him among great oratorio singers. 
Aside from particular local interest in 
his work he easily compared to his ad- 
vantage with the best, the offerings not 
only of that evening, but of the entire 
Festival. 

Miss Sparkes made an excellent im- 
pression through her sincere musician- 
ship and her glorious work. She was an 
ideal soprano for the role she essayed 
and like her colleagues was given a 
royal reception. 

Mr. Rothier, the French bass, must be 
given a great deal of credit for the even- 
ing’s success, for he knew just when and 
how to unite his robust voice with his 
associates and to balance part for part 
in everything in which he participated 
With such assistants, both chorus and 
artists, the orchestra could hardly be 
otherwise than be inspired to contribute 
of their best, which they did. 


Children’s Chorus Aids 


In contrast to the Friday matinee of 
former years, when it has been custo- 
mary for a symphonic program to be 
heard, this season a chorus of several 
hundred school children proved to be a 
feature. These youngsters were directed 
by Russell Carter, of the Public 
School Music Department, and had been 
largely trained by Lulu Allen, Assistant 





a 


Supervisor of Music in the Public 
Scnools, and a corps of able assistants. 
They ottered several groups of folk-songs 
and other numbers suitabie to their abili- 
ties, from Old Welsh and Scotch to Schu- 
bert’s “Who is Sylvia,” and in all made 
a splendid exhibition. The program was 
interspersed with numbers on the organ 
by Edwin Arthur Kraft, young American 
organist, who has made so splendid a 
reputation throughout the country. Mr. 
Kraft chose groups of numbers which 
not only exhibited his own musicianship 
and pleased the audience assembled, but 
which brought into the foreground the 
resources of the great organ upon which 
he was performing. Further variety was 
added by a group of songs sung by James 
Hamilton, tenor, and member of the 
faculty of the University School of 
Music. He was recalled many times. 
He was ably accompanied at the piano 
by Dorothy Wines-Reed, of the School of 
Music faculty, whose abilities in this line 
are exceptional. Frank A. Taber, of the 
Organ Department of the School, offi- 
ciated in the same capacity for the 
chorus. 

The Friday evening concert, brought 
to the fore Frederick Stock and his or- 
chestra players as well as a distinguished 
singer, Margaret Matzenauer, who has 
been heard on many occasions, but who 
is always a most welcome visitor. In 
her former visits she has appeared either 
in recital or as interpreter of a role in 
one of the operas or oratorios with the 
Choral Union, where her efforts were 
naturally limited by the requirements of 
the work in hand. On this occasion she 
was given unlimited range in the display 
of her wonderful musical resources which 
she did in a glorious manner. 

The orchestra opened the program with 
Weber’s Overture to “Euryanthe,” and 
as on previous occasions was loudly ac- 
claimed. 

Madame Matzenauer, after acknowl- 
edging a royal reception sang Handel’s 
“Awake, Saturnia,” which made a pro- 
found impression, obliging her to return 
several times and to satisfy her admirers 
by singing to them again. Mr. Stock 
presented Schumann’s Symphony No. 
1 which was received with even greater 
enthusiasm than his opening number. 
As her next offering Madame Matzenauer 
chose Beethoven’s “Oh, Faithless One’”’ 
and as before she held her audience 
spellbound and the program was delayed 
until she could respond with a couple of 
more numbers. 


Applaud Lhevinne 


The fifth concert was devoted entirely 
to instrumental music by the orchestra 
and Josef Lhevinne, pianist. Mr. Stock 
presented Glinka’s Overture to “Russlan 
and Ludmilla” which served as an intro- 
duction to the greater numbers to follow 





which included Tchaikovsky’s Symphony, 
No. 4 which made a tremendous impres- 
sion, so profound, indeed, that Mr. Stock 
at the end was obliged to return and 
lead his band in another offering. This 
magnificent orchestra, which has ap- 
peared so frequently in Ann Arbor, con- 
tinues to grow in appreciation and as a 
result of most perfect “team-work” from 
conductor to the last man in the orches- 
tra, effects of the highest order are at- 
tained and also a result of a perfect mas- 
tery of all schools of composition. 

Josef Lhevinne, who has not been 
heard in Ann Arbor since his tour seven 
years ago when he appeared in recital 
was the magnet for bringing to the Uni- 
versity city on this occasion piano en- 
thusiasts from all over the country. 
Nor were they disappointed, for he 
pleased them one and all. Technically he 
is perfect, while he plays with a freedom 
and abandon which is marvelous. Ease 
of execution, clearness of intonation and 
versatility of expression, which is whole- 
some and refreshing, characterizes his 
work. Although the program of the 
afternoon was long and concert-goers 
knew that they had a splendid perform- 
ance before them in the evening’s enter- 
tainment, they obliged him to play twice 
more before they would let him leave. 


The Final Program 


The sixth and final concert again 
brought Dr. Stanley and his choral 
singers to the fore and again they proved 
themselves not only equal to the occa- 
sion, but of surpassing excellence. The 
orchestra entered into the spirit of the 
occasion and responded gloriously to Dr. 
Stanley’s direction. 


Splendid soloists had been engaged for 
the evening. Edward Johnson, as Faust 
had not been heard in Ann Arbor since 
his younger days, before he became a 
great artist in-Italy, although at that 
time he had won hosts of friends in Ann 
Arbor. He was welcomed with loud ac- 
claim. His voice and art is ideally 
adapted for the role which he was called 
upon to essay, and he carried off honors 
which ke, who has won so many, could 
not fail to appreciate. 

Myrna Sharlow, who appeared in Ann 
Arbor several years ago as Micaela and 
who made a splendid impression at that 
time, was chosen for the role of Mar- 
garita which she interpreted in a man- 
ner which left nothing to be desired. In 
-her solos as well as in the ensemble pas- 
sages she appeared to splendid advan- 
tage and cemented more strongly than 
ever her former friends and added more 
new ones. 

Renato Zanelli, as Mephistopheles, 
demonstrated that he is the possessor 
of a beautiful voice and that with a 
fuller knowledge of the work he had in 
hand he might become a great inter- 
preter of the role. Robert Dieterle, of 
the School of Music Faculty, who has 
been heard at former festivals appeared 
as Brander and as on former occasions 
brought honor to himself and the insti- 
tution where he has received his train- 
ing. 7.65 





Troy, N. Y. Elois C. Vincent, violin 
pupil of Clarence Philip, and Helen L. 
Smith, vocal pupil of Charles B. Weikel, 
gave a recital last week at the Troy Con- 
servatory of Music. Ritha M. Provost 
was accompanist. Ruth S. Hardy, pian- 
ist, and Rosina Fritz, soprano, also gave 
a recital Friday evening at the conser- 
vatory, with Eva Lewis as accompanist. 
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Spring Days Bring No Lull 
in Quaker City’s Music Life 


Franko Forces at Willow Grove, and Rodia at Woodside 
Already Launch Out-Door Concerts—Elman Bids Fare- 
well to City for Five Years—Salzédo Harp Ensemble in 
Notable Concert—Kwartin and Courboin Heard 
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———— = 
HILADELPHIA, May 27.—A round- 
up of recent concerts shows that de- 

spite the closing of the orchestra and 
opera seasons, Philadelphia has by no 
means languished for want of musical 
pabulum, some of it being most nutri- 
tious. 

Coincident with the waning of the reg- 
ular season came the opening last Satur- 
day of the open-air music season. Nahan 
Franko and his fine orchestra started the 
period of annual melody at Willow 


Grove and Giuseppi Rodia returned to 
Woodside Park. Mr. Franko has been 
playing at Willow Grove for a portion 
of the summer for several years and Pro- 
fessor Rodia is really a fixture at Wood- 
side, where h’s well-trained band has 
yearly a prolonged engagement, much 
more protracted than the engagements 
of bands at other local summer parks. 
Greta Masson, the soprano, made a fa- 
vorable impression with the Franko 
forces in operatic arias and other num- 
bers, and Edna Wallace Kinney, who has 
been the soloist for several seasons at 
Woodside, returned to the scene of her 
former successes. Mr. Franko was good 
enough to play several solos in his ca- 
pacity of violinist at the Grove and dur- 
ing the two weeks more of his engage- 
ment will act occasionally as soloist. 
Mischa Elman_ repeated ~ former 
triumphs at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in his Philadelphia farewell con- 
cert for five years to come. He was ex- 
ceedingly generous in his offerings, his 
major contributions to the long and well 
chosen program being two concertos, the 
Vivaldi-Nachez in G Minor and the bril- 
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“Piastro played with brilliant technique, 
and it was also the beautiful tone combined 
with extraordinary temperament which gave 
the audience a rare musical treat.” 

—Petrograd “‘Novoie Vremja.” 


“Mishel Piastro is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest violinists of the day. He played 
with wonderful talent and overcame the 
with ease and 


most. difficult 
charm.” 


passages 


= —Moscow “Golos.” 


“Mishel Piastro received a wonderful ova- 
tion at the great concert held last night. 
He is a violinist of extraordinary talent and 
possesses the experience and knowledge of 
the world’s greatest musicians.” 

—Stockholm “A ftenbledet.” 


“Mr. Mishel Piastro is a very admirable, 
: spirited and scholarly violinist, with imagi- 
He held the audience absolutely 


nation. 
and he thrilled it.” 


—Sydney (Aust.) “Times. 
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liant Paganini-Wilhelmj in D Major. 
Josef Bonime at the piano gave fine 
support in the concertos and in fact 
throughout the program, except in the 
Beethoven Kreutzer Sonata, in which the 
fiddler’s talented sister, Liza Elman, a 
newcomer here and a young artist of 
very definite proMise, acted as his ac- 
companist. ; 

The Paganini work was calesthenic- 
ally amazing in agility of bowing and 
dexterity of fingering. The Beethoven 
was played with reverent spirit, and 
minus the tendency to emotionalism 
which sometimes makes the Elman play- 
ing a bit cloying, taken by the evening- 
ful. 

One of the really memorable concerts 
of: the season came at the very last—the 
program offered by the Salzédo Harp en- 
semble. And despite an anticipatory 
feeling of possible monotony there was 
not the slightest boredom or irksome- 
ness about it. The ensemble of seven 
harps appeared in full in the French 
Suite, No. 6, of Sebastian Bach and in 
three Debussy Preludes. The tone was 
colorful and lovely and the total effect 
was rich in harmonic values. Povla 
Frijsh, soprano, a remarkable exponent 
of songs of the Northland, was the dis- 


tinguished soloist, appearing in two 
numbers with accompaniment of six 
harps and in other numbers accom- 
panied by Mr. Salzédo alone. Sigurd 


Lie’s beautiful “Snow” was sung with 
fine interpretation. Sinding’s “Sylve- 
lin,” and “The Maiden and I,” a superb 
Scandinavian folk song, were among her 
numbers. Mr. Salzédo was the other solo- 
ist of the evening, giving with the most 
notable temperamental and technical ap- 
titudes a trio of original preludes. 


LAAT 


Cantor Kwartin of Budapest was a 
visitor to the Academy of Music and 
made a distinguished impression. He 
was assisted by his daughter Anna, a 
coloratura singer of ability, and by a 
chorus of 100 voices which had been 
well trained to afford a proper back- 
ground to some of the cantor’s numbers. 
He himself is a singer of notable rank 
in ecclesiastical music, and with his 
natural gifts of voice and his art of 
finished vocalism will doubtless make 
a decidedly favorable impression and 
successful career. 

Two of the springtide organ recitals 
of Charles Courboin on the Wanamaker 
grand organ have been very fine in pro- 
gram. In one, the able soloist played a 
number of works showing the influence 
of nature in inspiring composers. 
Among the numbers were MacDowell’s 
“To a Water Lily,” the “Forest Mur- 
murs” from “Siegfried” and a selection 
from Bach’s “By the Waters of Baby- 
lon,” choral prelude. The other pro- 
gram illustrated the tone colors of the 
organ by selections which showed the 
true organ tones, the imitative organ 
tones and the blending of organ and or- 
chestral tones. It was not only educa- 
tional but esthetically interesting. 

W. R. M. 


LOUISVILLE HAILS SCOTTI CO. 





Three Performances Given by the Opera 
Forces 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 27.—The finest 
performances of opera given in Louis- 
ville in a decade were those of the Scotti 
Opera Company, presented at Macau- 
ley’s Theater, at a matinee and evening 
performance on Wednesday. Not in the 
memory of the present writer has a vis- 
iting company brought an ensemble of 
such perfection; for not only were the 
casts made up of singers of international 
reputation, but the orchestra, chorus 
and general mise en scéne were far above 
that usually put forth by companies who 
have visited us heretofore. 


The operas presented were “L’Ora- 
: ae 4 
colo,” “Pagliacci” and “La Boheme.” 


The casts included Antonio Scotti, Or- 
ville Harrold, Morgan Kingston, Greek 
Evans, Charles Galagher, Louis d’An- 
gelo, Mario Chalmee, Giordano Paltri- 
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nieri, Mario Laurenti, Paolo Ananian, 
Millo Picco, Marie Sundelius, Anna Ro- 
selle, who goes into the Metropolitan 
next year; Francesca Peralta and Mary 
Kent. The conductors were Wilfrid Pel- 
letier and Carlo Peroni. The audiences 
were large and unusually enthusiastic. 
Indeed, at points in the operas their ap- 
plause held up the action for many min- 
utes. For the advent of the Scotti com- 
pany and for many of the finest musi- 
cal attractions of the winter, the peo- 
ple of Louisville owe a debt of gratitude 
to Ora B. Talbot, the Indianapolis im- 
presario. m. FP. 





Marguerite d’Alvarez Engaged for To- 
ronto Series 


Daniel Mayer announces that the 
Canadian début of Marguerite d’Alvarez, 
Peruvian contralto, will take place at 
Massey Hall, Toronto, on Dec. 14, when 
she will give a recital in the I. E. Suck- 
ling series. Toronto has always shown 
an especial fondness for great contraltos, 
especially those who come backed by the 
complete approval of English audiences, 
as has been shown by the success which 
Clara Butt, Muriel Foster and other 
English contraltos have had there in the 
past. Although she was born in Lima, 
Peru, the singer has spent the greater 
part of her life in England, where her 
father, the late Marques de Buena Vista, 
was Peruvian consul-general. She now 
makes her permanent home in London. 
This coming summer will be fully oc- 
cupied by the many engagements which 
she will fill in England and on the 
Continent, but she will return to America 
in October. 


ALBANY, N. Y. Elizabeth J. Hoffman, 
who has been secretary of the Monday 
Musical club for many years, was elected 
president to succeed Mrs. George D. 
Elwell, at the annual meeting recently. 
Mrs. Archibald Buchanan, Jr., was elect- 
ed first vice-president; Mrs. Wendell M. 
Milks, second vice-president; Mrs. Leo 
K. Fox, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
J. Maleolm Angus, recording secretary; 
Agnes E. Jones, treasurer; Mrs. Chris- 
tian T. Martin, librarian; Mrs. Horatio 
S. Bellows, Mrs. George D. Elwell, Mrs. 
William B. Smith, Mrs. Frederick B. 
Stevens and Lydia F. Stevens, directors. 
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“Piastro revealed a tone of peculiarly 
sweet and ‘carrying’ quality, and electrified 
the audience by the neatness and rapidity of 
his staccato. 
amidst cheers.” 

—Sydney (Aust.) “Herald.” 


There were many recalls 


“Piastro is armed against any technical 
emergency. His double stopping is richly 
effective and his intonation infallibly cor- = 
rect; add to these qualifications a splendid = 
attack and a perfect rhythmic faculty, and = 
admit Piastro an exceptional 


—Sydney (Aust.) *“*Triad.” 


“Mr. Piastro’s playing of the Mendels- 
sohn work was full of warmth and enthu- 
siasm, and was inspiring. No better exhi- 
bition of violin virtuosity could have been 
expected, and never previously, perhaps, 
has the audience heard the beautiful con- 
certo more gloriously performed.” 


—New Zealand “Times.” 


220 WEST 42nd St., N. Y. 
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New Bedford Factions Clash 
or Question of Local Music 





Conductor Godreau of Cercle Gounod and Officers of Musical 
Association at Odds—Opposes. Bringing High-Priced 
Artists to City Until Home Field Is Cultivated 





EW BEDFORD, MASS., May 26.— 

Because of a difference of viewpoint 
between some of the executive officers of 
the New Bedford Musical Association 
and himself, the Cercle Gounod will be 
under a new form of management in the 
future, according to Rodolph Godreau, 
its conductor. <A _ split was indicated 
yesterday when Mr. Godreau régistered 
the name of the Cercle Gounod with City 
Clerk Remington. The name is also to 
be incorporated. 

“The misunderstanding regarding the 
ideals which were to govern the Cercle 
began about a year ago,” said Mr. God- 
reau. “Recently, I decided not to waste 
any more time and energy~working un- 


der unfavorable conditions. I prefer to 
devote that time and energy to the de- 
velopment of an organization of which 
the city has every reason to be proud. 

“When I founded the organization 
some seven years ago, I was not content 
with simply giving concerts, but planned 


-_to foster all sorts of musical activities 


in the city. I wanted, too, to give the 
public here an opportunity to hear music, 
played and sung by their own people. No 
other city of this size that I know of has 
an organization of the size and scope of 
the Cercle Gounod. 

“The misunderstanding with the New 
Bedford Musical Association, which since 
its foundation two years ago, has backed 
the Cercle financially, has grown in large 
measure out of the reluctance of some 
of the officers of the association to de- 
vote its funds to such a degree to local 
talent,” explained Mr. Godreau. There 
has been a movement to bring in high- 
priced artists at fancy prices, when Mr. 
Godreau feels interest should be con- 
centrated on the development of the local 
orchestra. 

“When there is enough money to bring 
big artists, I’m always in favor of it, but 
I think that the preference should always 
be with the development of the orches- 
tra,” he explained. 

“Already I have been offered financial 


we 


Gelida 
“Bohéme” at the Amherst College Com- 


assistance for several other matters of 
musical education which-I feel should be 
taken up next fall. They include the 
enlarging of the orchestra, the buying of 
necessary instruments not usually played 
outside of a large orchestra and furnish- 
ing a musical library. 

“Some of the most prominent citizens 
here have promised to back me in my en- 
deavor. I feel that persons who can 
afford it should back up a movement or- 
ganized for the education of musicians 
and the entertainment of citizens here. 
With whatever assistance is available, I 
shall continue my mission according to 


the original purposes which prompted its 
organization seven years ago.” 


Mr. Godreau, who described himself 


as “just one of those crazy enthusiasts 
about music,” has no intention, he said 
of participating in a “fight” but will 
continue to apply himself to the develop- 
ment of the Cercle to which he devotes 
all his spare time. 
when he assumed all the responsibility 
and the expense, a chorus of twelve mem- 
bers was known as the Cercle Gounod. 
Four years later an orchestra of about 
thirt 
are fifty-eight in the orchestra and Mr. 
Godreau is anxious to increase its num- . 
bers to at least sixty-five. 
had a membership of 150 before the war, 
when it slumped, but has now come back 
with 125 members. 


At its inception 


members was formed. Now there 


The chorus 


A. H. K. 





CORNELL’S TENORS SCORE 





Artist Pupils of New York Teacher Are 


Popular in Opera, Oratorio and Concert 
A. Y. Cornell, the New York vocal 


instructor, has produced many tenors, 
rare as tenors are, in his years of vocal 
teaching. Several years ago he had in 
the field Forrest Lamont, leading tenor 
of the Chicago Opera Association, and 
Charles W. Hart and Charles W. Trox- 


ell, both concert tenors. Recently he 


has added some others to his list. 


Edward E. Hosmer sang the aria “Che 
Manina” from Puccini’s 
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mencement concert and is to sing the 
tenor part in Hadley’s “The New 
Earth” at Amherst under the direction 
of Professor Bigelow. Mr. Troxell is 
substituting for the summer at the La- 
fayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, of which John Hyatt Brewer 
is organist, and has recently scored as a 
soloist in performances of Maunder’s 
“Olivet to Calvary” at Richmond, Va., 
and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and as soloist at the 
Thursday Morning Choral Club at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music in its last 
concert of the season. Mr. Troxell was 
also heard with favor at the musicale 
given by the Clio Club and was soloist at 
a G. A. R. celebration on Memorial Day 
at Carnegie Hall, where he sang Ham- 
mond’s “The Pipes of Gordon’s Men” 
and Ward Stephens’s “Christ in Flan- 
ders” admirably. 

Thomas J. Dowd, tenor soloist at the 
Second Congregational Church, New 
Britain, Conn., was soloist in a perform- 
ance of “Elijah” recently in Hartford, 
Conn., under the direction of Ralph 
Baldwin. Another tenor, George Ber- 
dard, has been engaged as soloist at the 
First Presbyterian Church, Passaic, N. 
J., and George Tooker has been en- 
gaged for the quartet at St. Gregory’s 
Roman Catholic Church, New York City. 





“GLOBE” SPONSORS CONCERT 
OF WORKS BY AMERICANS 


Noted Artists Present Works by Moore, 
Reddick and Gilbert at New York 
High School 


A unique concert was given under the 
auspices of the New York Globe at the 
De Witt Clinton High School, New York, 
on the evening of May 26, when Charles 
D. Isaacson presented the music of three 
American composers, Francis Moore, 
William Reddick and Harry Gilbert, 
interpreters being Ottilie Schillig, so- 
prano; Crystal Waters, mezzo soprano; 
Ada _ Becker, violinist; Victor Golibart, 
tenor, and Walter Greene, baritone. 

An interesting feature in having the 
works of Messrs. Moore, Reddick and 
Gilbert all heard together is the fact 
that these three young American musi- 
cians, are very close friends, Messrs. Gil- 
bert and Reddick hailing from the same 
town, Paducah, Ky. All three of them 
are well known as concert accompanists 
and in addition hold positions as church 
organists. And in the last half dozen 
years, during which they have all been 
located in New York, they have often 
substituted for each other in the concert 
hall and church, aiding each other in 
true brotherly fashion. 

Miss Schillig made a splendid impres- 
sion in her group, which comprised Mr. 
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Reddick’s “Love’s Pilgrimage,” “Dawn” 
and “The Velvet Darkness” and Gil- 
bert’s “Spring Rapture,” all four settings 
of poems of Charles Hanson Towne, a 
warm friend of Messrs. Reddick and 
Gilbert. Coenraad V. Bos, the noted 
Dutch pianist, accompanied Miss Schillig, 
having asked to do so on being so favor- 
ably impressed with the group of songs. 
Miss Waters’s group, admirably sung, 
included Mr. Moore’s “Swing Song.” “To 
a Baby” and “Joy” and Mr. Gilbert’s “O 
Were My Love,” while Mr. Greene did 
fine work in four Moore songs, “An Old 
Hymn,” “All That I Ask,’ “The Devil 
Take Her” and “This Love of Ours.” 
Mr. Golibart gave Mr. Gilbert’s “God of 
Righteousness” and three Reddick songs, 
“Margot” and his two Negro spiritual] 
settings, “Standin’ in De Need of 
Prayer” and “Wait ’Till Ah Put on My 
Crown.” Miss Becker’s violin offer. 
ings, which she played with charm, were 
Mr. Moore’s Miniature and two Gilbert 
pieces, “Aspiration” and “Marionettes,” 
the latter introduced here some years 
ago by the late Maud Powell. Mr. 
Moore appeared as solo pianist, playing 
his own Caprice, Mr. Reddick’s “The 
Dream Voyage” and Mr. Gilbert’s Valse 
de Concert. He accompanied Mr. 
Greene, while Mr. Reddick played for 
Mr. Golibart and Mr. Gilbert for Miss 
Waters and Miss Becker. 

The audience recalled the composers 
and their interpreters many times. 





Lisbet Hoffman Conducts “Iolanthe” in 


Simsbury, Conn. 


SIMSBURY, CONN., May 29.—An ex- 
cellent production of Gilbert: & Sulli- 
van’s operetta, “Iolanthe,” was given re- 
cently by vocal pupils of Mrs. R. Abell 
at the Ethel Walker School. It was ably 
conducted by Lisbet Hoffman, New York 
pianist and teacher of the school. The 
talented principals included Katharine 
Conner, Eleanor Pavenstedt, Wilma 
Kohler, Alys Boross, May Morrill Dunn, 
Eugenia Porter, Ottilie Hansen, Eliza- 
beth Price, Elizabeth Richardson, Bar- 
bara Cheney, Heywood Butler and 
Esther Butterworth. There was a large 
chorus and both principals and chorus 
acquitted themselves admirably. 





Seibert in Reading Program 


READING, PA., May 26.—A concert in 
which Henry S. Seibert, organist, was 
the principal soloist, assisted by May 
Ebery Hotz, Philadelphia soprano, was 
given in the Trinity Lutheran Church, 
May 24. Mr. Seibert played with admir- 
able musicianship works of Grison, 
Widor, Bach, Macfarlane, Buck, Tchai- 
kovsky and Best. Mme. Hotz sang 
charmingly numbers of Parker, Handel 
and Harker. 
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London Welcomes Return of Opera 


preecham Forces Inaugurate Season with Puccini, Debussy and a Revival of Bizet’s 





“Pearl 


Fishers”—Bohemian-Czech String Quartet Turns Its Attention to English Composers 





| ONDON, May 14.—From being one 
4 of the most brilliant events of the 
season, the opening night of the opera 
-oms gradually to be assuming the char- 
acter of a routine anniversary, the sub- 
-tanee of which has been for several re- 
nt seasons a performance of “La Bo- 
heme.” The present season has not 
reated a new precedent. “La Bohéme” 
vas duly given last Monday evening with 
me. Kousnetzova as Mimi, and Thomas 
Burke as Rodolfo, Sir Thomas Beecham 
conducting. The famous Russian singer 
was at her best, both vocally, and in her 
stage appearance, and. was accordingly 
much appreciated, but it cannot be said 
that the shrinking personality of poor 
Mimi is exactly adapted to her tempera- 
ment. There was no shrinking in her 
performance of the part, and if the real 
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By EDWIN EVANS 


Mimi of the story had been possessed of 
so much self-assurance, she might have 
captivated her poet, but the story would 
have run on different lines. I have never 
seen Mme. Kousnetzova as Musetta, but 
I have heard, and readily believe that 
she must be far more convincing in that 
character. Anyway we should have been 
glad of somebody like her last Monday, 
for the Musetta of Madeline Collins was, 
relatively speaking, the weak spot of a 


performance that was, on the whole, 
quite excellent. Thomas Burke is find- 
ing his feet. Last year he expended 
much vain effort in presenting himself 
to the public as a tenore robusto. This 
week he has been singing as a tenore 
leggiero. In the former capacity, he 
made one or two distinct successes, but 
could never be quite relied upon, prob- 
ably because he was not always equal to 
the necessary effort. In his new char- 





ESTHER MUENSTERMANN 


CONTRALTO 


Chicago Recital April 28, 1920 


“Esther Muenstermann proved the 
possessor of a contralto voice, rich 
-and full, of good range, and well han- 
dled throughout. The young singer 
impressed most favorably. Her dic- 
tion is commendable and she catches 
the spirit and mood of a song and 
translates it tellingly.’”—-W. L. Hub- 
bard, Chicago Daily Tribune, 


“Miss Esther Muenstermann has 
given me cause ere this to write in 
praise of her talents, and last night’s 
recital by the gracious young singer 
is another reason for laudation. She 
has more than a lovely contralto voice 
—she has vocal personality and the 
cleverness that can give color and 
characterization to song, something 
we may call interpretative wit.”—Her- 
man Devries, Chicago Evening Amer- 
ican. 


“The young singer exhibited a voice 
rich and deep in quality, unusually low 


range and ingratiating timbre.”— 
Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily 
News. 


“Esther Muenstermann, a contralto 
with an unusually good voice, was 
heard in an excellent performance of 
a group of Russian songs. She would 
seem to be well fitted by gifts and 
acquirements for the performance of 
Rachmaninoff and Moussorgsky.’’—Ed- 
ward C. Moore, Chicago Daily Journal. 


“Rich contralto voice, genuine in 
‘quality and range, good vocal produc- 
tion, musicianly phrasing and clear 
diction. She made a pleasing picture, 
too."* — Henriette Weber, Chicago Her- 
ald and Examiner. 


“Genuine contralto voice of good 
range and power. She has the voice 
and talent for singing.’—Karleton 
Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 
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acter he has given, so far, unalloyed 
pleasure, except in some portions of 
“The Pearl Fishers,” in which he did not 
seem quite sure of his notes. But, gen- 
erally speaking, that was an evening 
when the voice of the prompter was 
heard in the band. In “La Bohéme,” 
his voice sounded uncommonly attractive. 
The rest of the Bohemians, comprising 
Badini, Cotreuil and Paterna, was quite 
up to standard. Yet the evening might 
have been more enthusiastic. Our plutoc- 
racy has been somewhat chastened by 
the budget, and does not display the same 
exuberance as formerly. That is not an 
unmixed evil, for the cult of fashion has 
never done music much good, except 
financially, and if it had its own way 
at present, it would certainly put the 
almanac. back by a few decades. But 


the monde élégant must be seen to be. 


believed, and some of it appears to be 
neglecting that elementary duty, with the 
result that we have to refer to the fash- 
ion papers for proofs of its existence. 

Another thing that struck me about 
Monday’s performance is that, in the 
matter of ensemble, a stock company 
like the Beecham Opera has an over- 
whelming advantage over the inter- 
national combinations of the grand sea- 
son. As an example, Mme. Kousnetzova 
desired to accentuate the pathos of the 
last duet by singing it slowly. Mr. 
Burke’s view of the situation was that 
of the impulsive lover, who is carried 
away with fervor. Sir Thomas Beecham 
found himself confronted with two dis- 
tinct tempi, did his best to hasten the 
one and slacken the other, and finally 
contributed a third as a basis of com- 
promise. Now when his own company 
performs “La Bohéme,” there is one idea 
governing every situation, and we are 
spared these clashes of individual tem- 
perament. I must confess that except 
in the matter of bel canto, I much prefez 
the Beecham Milky-Way to the constella- 
tions of the season. 

The second evening was devoted to 
“Tosca,” and furnished twin successes 
for Mme. Edvina and M. Fernand Ans- 
seau. The remarkable thing was that, 
though they played the story for all it 
was worth, with every possible ounce of 
frightfulness, neither of them was ever 
tempted by the melodramatic situation 
to make any musical sacrifice. It was 
an admirable performance, much of the 
credit for which must go to the conduc- 
tor, Signor Gaetano Bavagnoli, who was 
making his first appearance. The Scar- 
pia was Alfred Maguenat, who sang 
well, as he always does, but did not equal 
the others in dramatic effect. 


“Pearl Fishers” 


The revival of Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers” 
brought us Mme. Graziella Pareto, whom 
we all found very charming. Her suc- 
cess was much assisted by the fact that 
her particular type of voice has been a 
comparative rarity with us for several 
seasons. Some of the new recruits to the 
opera public confessed that they had 
never heard one like it. They were ac- 
customed to the dazzling type of colora- 
tura, but not to the more winsome varie- 
ty which Mme. Pareto _ represents. 
Thomas Burke sang Nadir’s romance 
tenderly and beautifully, and Edmund 
Burke made a fine effect as Nurabad, but 
Badini’s singing as Zurga was inclined 
to wobble. Nev#less to say, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, who is a Bizet enthusiast, was 
in charge of the performance. 

The fourth evening fell to Debussy’s 
“Pelléas et Mélisande,” which has not 
been given here since the outbreak of 
war. Meanwhile, the chasm between 
those who relish the beautiful apposite- 
ness with which every line of the text 
has been set, and those who can see noth- 
ing “in it, has not been bridged. It is 
largely a question of sensitiveness. We 
do not need telling that any composer 
can write a few hundred lines of rec- 


, Elizabeth Coulson 


itative with a few chord progressions 
and a few disconnected groups of notes. 
Of course he could, and equally of course 
there are people to whom the result 
would be the same as that attained by 
Debussy. If they cannot see how every 
one of these effects, placed as Debussy 
places it, has the quality of absolute 
justesse, it is a waste of time to try and 
convince them. Unfortunately, the peo- 
ple who can perceive these fine shades 
of meaning will always be a minority, 
and consequently “Pelléas et Mélisande”’ 
will never be a popular success. Its 
place in the répertoire will never be 
commensurate with its place in musical 
history, but the recluse of the Avenue 
du Bois de Boulogne had other thoughts 
than those of pleasing the multitude, and 
in his present ame A in the Elysian 
Fields, he is doubtless pleased with his 
work. 


Except that Percy Pitt, who conducted, 
did not always restrain the orchestra 
sufficiently to realize Debussy’s aim of 
allowing every word to be intelligible, 
the performance was musically a very 
good one. In other ways there were 
slight defects that one would not notice 
except in a work requiring such delicate 
and fastidious presentation. Mme. Ed- 
vina as Mélisande was tempted.occasion- 
ally to overact, ever so slightly, but en- 
ough to disturb the scheme. That Go- 
laud, in the person of Edouard Cotreuil, 
should act melodramatically, is quite in 
keeping, for he is the “mean sensual 
man” of the story, the man whose finer 
perceptions are blunted and who is of 
coarser fibre than the others. He is in 
fact the average man, and therefore a 
realist, to be played realistically. But 
Mélisande has no affinity whatever with 
human averages, whether mean or sen- 
sual, and can only lose by being brought 
into contact with them. Alfred Mague- 
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London Welcomes Return of Opera 
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nat, a baritone, appeared as Pelléas. It 
was a Satisfactory performance except 
that the quality of his voice gave to the 
character a maturity which was out of 
keeping with the dramatic intention. It 
was a little incongruous for Golaus to say 
“vous étes des enfants” when the voice 
of the wooer was rich enough to cover a 
multitude of sins. Gustave Huberdeau 
was very fine in the two difficult dec- 
lamations of Arkel in the fourth and 
fifth acts. 


The Bohemian-Czech Quartet 


The Bohemian-Czech String Quartet 
has given two more concerts, at the 
second of which it turned its attention to 
English music. The first work was 
Elgar’s string quartet, for which I have 
no great partiality, with the exception 
of its really fine slow movement. These 
Bohemians, however, put so much spirit 
into the finale, that I began to wonder 
what it was they had discovered in it 
that had escaped me. But it was really 
their playing. I do not mean that their 
performance was intrinsically better 
than those we have hitherto had of this 
same work, but it was of another kind, 
and therefore had an exotic interest for 
us. When they passed on to the Bax 
piano quintet, in which they were as- 
sociated with Fanny Davies, it became 
another story. In this work, Bax, who 
is sometimes inclined to reticence, has, 
deliberately and with full intent, allowed 
his poetic fervor to assume the upper 


hand. The result is a composition which | 


has reached large dimensions not be- 
cause of the usual failure of composers 
to curtail the discursive treatment of a 
handful of themes, but because this 
particular composer struck a seam so 
rich jin thematic invention that he could 
not but work it, and follow the ore as 
long as it lasted. I do not hesitate to 
class it with the half dozen finest works 
existing in this form. The Bohemians 
found themselves at home in music that 
was so imaginative, and their tempera- 
ment made them well fitted to bring out 
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every point whether poetic or merely 
picturesque. There must have been 
something infectious about it, for I have 
never known Fanny Davies to display 
such warmth. I have always admired 
her playing, but I have hitherto classed 
it with the best of academic perform- 
ances. She was brought up in the classic 
tradition, and her reverence for it has 
never been shaken. But after this ex- 
perience nothing will surprise me. We 
shall have her emulating Arthur Rubin- 
stein one of these days. 

Olga Haley has given us another con- 
cert, originally announced as a recital 
of foreign song, but supplemented at 
the eleventh hour by half a dozen ex- 
amples of Lord Berners. This young 
singer ‘habitually gives us programs 
without so much as a solitary dull 
moment in which to rest our faculties. 
She is aided and abetted by her mother, 
Mrs. Edward Haley, who does not seem 
to mind what kind of a notion the com- 
poser has of the degree of difficulty per- 
missible in the piano part. Miss Haley 
sings more intelligently than any other 
younger artist. I believe that I have 
already described her to you as an Eng- 
lish Bathori. But to consider her latest 
songs in detail would demand an article 
to itself. 

Will the obsession of the youthful 
performer never leave us? The other 
day we were loud in our praises for a 
talented Serbian youth, Yovanovitch 
Bratza, who really does play the violin 
remarkably well for his tender years. 
Was that sufficient reason for him to 
play the Tchaikovsky Concerto at a 
London Ronald symphony concert, strike 
“soul’s awakening” attitudes in the di- 
rection of the organ loft, and exchange 
compliments with the conductor like a 
vreat virtuoso? It is enough to settle 
the boy’s fate for good. He has not the 
stature for such music, and if he is 
wise, he will thank the gods for it. In 
certain cases precocity has proved a gift 
of the devil. 





Fleck Brothers Limit Territory of the 
All-American Quartet 


Because of the great demand in the 
East for the “All-American” Quartet, 
Ruth Miller, soprano; Henrietta Wake- 
field, contralto; Harold Lindau, tenor, 
and Greek Evans, baritone, Fleck Broth- 
ers, under whose management they are 
heard, have decided to limit their activ- 
ity to territory east of Chicago. The 
tour was announced to begin in October, 
but already many inquiries have been 
received for Spring and Summer dates. 
The selection of this quartet for twenty- 
eight performances by the American 
Art Education Society as the most rep- 
resentative organization of American 
vocal artists, has placed a stamp of ap- 
proval on the work of the Fleck Brothers 
and their contention that American 
music lovers ought to stand by American 
artists in their choosing attractions for 
their concert courses. 


Mildred Wellerson Plays at Private and 
Public Recitals 


Mildred Wellerson, the nine-year old 
’cellist, continues to score unusual suc- 
cess in various appearances recently. On 
the afternoon of May 18, Miss Wellerson 
was well received in a musicale given at 
the residence of Adolph Lewisohn, New 
York City, where she created a profound 
impression upon a large audience which 
included many prominent musicians. 
At the Globe concert recently she 
emphasized her many successes before 
an enthusiastic audience that demanded 
six encores. She also played privately 
before Jacques Thibaud, the noted violin- 
ist, on the evening of May 18. Mr. 
Thibaud was deeply impressed and the 
talented ’cellist was highly congratulated 
for her technical and interpretative gifts. 








New Composition Introduced at Kronold 
Recital 


Hans Kronold, ’cellist, was heard in 
recital recently in the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall, assisted by Bertha Lansing 
Rogers, contralto, who sang songs by 
Mr. Kronold. The final number was a 
piano trio by Herman Spielter, played 
by the composer, Mr. Kronold and Franz 
Kaltenborn, violinist. 





One of the principal speakers at the 
annual Women’s Club Convention at 
Asbury Park, N. J., recently was Charles 
D. Isaacson, who on May 14, addressed 
the convention on “Music as a Civic 
Force.” 


Ponselle Gives Recital in Roanoke 


ROANOKE, VA., May 29.—Rosa Pon- 
selle fully measured up to her reputation 
when she appeared in concert on Wednes- 
day night at the Auditorium, under the 
auspices of Kazim Temple. Never be- 
fore has such an artist been heard in 
this city and she completely captivated 
her hearers. Besides the aria “Un bel 
di’ from “Madame Butterfly” and “Sui- 
cidio” from “La Gioconda” her program 
included several songs of lighter vein. 
Her most pleasing number was probably 
the aria from Verdi’s “Vespri Siciliani.” 
This was the last number on her pro- 
gram but the audience were loathe to 
depart and remained seated until she 
responded with a medley which intro- 
duced “Suwanee River” and ‘“Home 
Sweet Home,” for which she played her 
own accompaniment. Miss Ponselle was 
assisted by William Tyroler, pianist and 
conductor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, 
panied her but was well received in sev- 
eral piano numbers, among them being 
“Wotan’s Farewell” and “Fire Music” 


from “The Valkyrie,” “Walters Prize 
Song” from “The Mastersingers” and 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude. It is to be 


hoped that we may soon have the pleas- 
ure of hearing these artists in Roanoke 
again. G. H. B. 





Thelma Frederiksen Assisted by Father 
in Chicago Recital 


CHICAGO, May 25.—Thelma M. Fred- 
eriksen, pianist, gave a fine piano recital 
at Kimball Building last Monday eve- 
ning, assisted by her father, Frederick 
Frederiksen, the noted violinist. Miss 
Frederiksen, in her playing of the B 
Flat Minor Sonata by Chopin, a group 
of modern works and in the first move- 
ment of the Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto, 
displayed a mental grasp of the music 
performed and also a consummate tech- 
nic. She played also the piano part of 
the Sjogren Sonata for piano and violin 
in which Mr. Frederiksen assisted with 


artistic feeling and understanding. 
M. R. 


Troy, N. Y. Edna B. Towne presented 
her pupils in recital recently in Dania 
Hall. Assisting were Mrs. William T. 
Lawrence, soprano; Mrs. Jean Lyman 
Cooper, contralto; Clarence T. Weaver, 
tenor, and A. T. Seibert, bass. 
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HEAR PEABODY STUDENTS 


Baltimore Conservatory Presents Stu 
dents and Confers Degrees 





BALTIMORE, May 29.—A series of fi, 
exhibition concerts was given at the Pe: 
body Conservatory of Music, on the ey, 
nings of May 24, 25, 26, 27 and 28 befo) 
immense audiences. These concert 


marked the close of the term and gay 
opportunity of hearing the work of th 
students’ orchestra, the chorus class, an 
advanced students of the conservator 
The students’ orchestra, of symphoni 
proportions, under the direction of Gus 
tave Strube and the chorus class, co: 
sisting of well trained voices under dire. 
tion of Harold Randolph, attracted co: 
siderable attention through their detaile 
finish and delivery. The individual st 
dents, representing the piano, organ, v. 
’cello and harp department 
gave credit to their excellent traini 
and professional preparation. On F) 
day evening diplomas were conferr 


upon Alderson Mowbray, and Muri! 
Sprague, piano, and Margaret Da: 
cello. Teacher’s Certificates we 


granted to Pearl Appelgate, Yvonne B: 


ber, Elsie Beck, Anne Bertin, Louis 
Burton, Elizabeth Carroll, Mary Cohe: 
Mary Cushing Howard, Thomas B 


Kempf, Margaret Kibbler, Ellen Long 
Amelia M. Olmstead, Matthew Purvi: 
Clara Rieder, Bruna Sprole, Harrie: 
Swarts, and Virginia Waller, piano; 
Bessie H. Fitzgerald and Laura Rems 
berg, voice; Celia Brace, Paul Cheatham 
and Hendrik Essers, violin; Carrie Mun 
and Henrietta Smith, organ. Gen. Law- 
rason Riggs, the president of the boar«! 
of trustees of the Peabody Institute, 
conferred the honors upon the graduates 


and the recipients of certificates. 
F. C. B. 





PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs Mary Eggles 
ton recently gave a students’ piano re 
ci'tal at her home. Those taking part 
were: Myron Johnson, Lucile Shaw, 
Catherine Mahone, Helen Jennings, 
Martha Wetzel, Cecil Gordon, Lena and 
Lorena Chamberlain, Cathryn Went- 
worth, Babe Bymer, Ruth Lamroe, Ger- 
trude and Anna Viohl, Margaret Stah! 
Gladys Thompson, Jerald Plue and Jack 
Lothrop. 
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Guilmant Organ School Holds Commencement Exercises 




















High Artistic Standard Maintained 
by Graduates of Dr. William C. 
Carl’s Classes—Seven Organists 
Receive Diplomas—Joseph Bon- 
net Among Those Who Enjoy 
Year’s Final Exhibition of Ac- 
complishment 


ECAUSE the “Old First” Presby- 

terian Church is closed for repairs 
the Nineteenth Commencement Exercises 
of the Guilmant Organ School, which 
took place on Thursday evening of last 
week, were held in the Swedenborgian 
Church on East Thirty-fifth Street, New 
York. One missed, of course, the famil- 
iar, home-like surroundings further 
downtown, which invest these engaging 
functions with an atmosphere all their 
own. And the position of the organ 
close to the low ceiling of the Sweden- 
borgian auditorium yields a more power- 
ful tonal impact and less satisfactory 
acoustical results than are obtained in 
the home edifice. Notwithstanding these 


slight drawbacks, the event lived up to 
precedent in the artistic pleasure it 
afforded. To the writer of these com- 
ments, for one (whose feelings about 
the average pupils’ concert are much 
like the devil’s with respect to holy 
water), the annual performances of Dr. 
William C. Carl’s students have grown 
to be one of the musical joys of the 
year. For these young folk play not 
like pupils but with something of the 
art of seasoned virtuosi. No vestige 
of amateurish uncertainty clings to 
them. Each successive year compels a 
reiteration of this fact. It is becoming an 
old story and yet the wonder of it seems 
always new and worthy of admiring re- 
statement. In the purity, breadth and 
elevation of style, the taste, the almost 
incredible rhythmic assurance and solid 
technical achievement which informs 
and lends authority to the work of Mr. 
Carl’s disciples can be discerned the in- 
fluence of the finest existing principles 
of organ playing. 

Seven graduates and three post-grad- 
uates played and received diplomas last 
week. An eighth was ill and unable to 
appear. The graduates were Elizabeth 
Christina Garrison, Ruth Whittier Tal- 
mage, Florence Lee Huhl, Elsie Garret- 
son Stryker, Edith Lois Birchard (win- 
ner, also, of the William C. Carl Gold 
Medal for proficiency in studies), Leah 
Elizabeth Mynderse, David Hugh Jones. 
The post-graduates were Harry Wells 
Cosgrove, Hugh James McAmis and 
Brayton Stark. The evening’s program 
was musically admirable and pleasantly 
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First Row, Left to Right—David Hugh Jones, Edith Lois Birchard, Clement R. Gale, 
William C. Carl, Warren R. Hedden, Florence Ruhl, Leah Elizabeth Mynderse, 


Harry Wells Cosgrove. 


Second Row, Left to Right—Ruth Whittier Talmage, 


Willard Irving Nevins, Elizabeth Christine Garrison, Elsie Garretson Stryker. 
Third Row, Left to Right—Robert Fletcher Carpenter, Hugh James McAmis, 


Brayton Stark 


varied. Undoubtedly the finest playing 
of the evening—and this is praise in- 
deed—was heard from Miss Talmage, 
who played two movements from Guil- 
mant’s D Minor Sonata from Miss 
Birchard, with a splendid performance 
of Bach’s D Minor Toccata and Fugue; 
from Miss Mynderse in Schumann’s F 
Minor Sketch; from Mr. Jones, with the 


allegro out of Handel’s Tenth Concerto, 
and from Mr. McAmis, who did Joseph 
Bonnet’s fine “Rhapsodie Catalane” in 
a style of surpassing virtuosity. 

The audience filled the church and 
applauded vigorously. Joseph Bonnet, 
honorary vice-president of the school, 
was among those who enjoyed the in- 
spiring occasion. Bo. 2 











Kathryn Lee Ends 
Season of Successful 
Concert Appearances 








Kathryn Lee, Soprano 


Kathryn Lee, the lyric soprano, has 
completed a season of concert work which 
has kept her busily engaged in and 
around New York. Miss Lee’s principal 
appearance this season was her novel 
All-American concert at the Sixty-third 
Street Music Hall, in February, when 
she had the assistance of six American 
composers who played accompaniments 
for the presentation of their own songs. 
The success of this event has prompted 
Miss Lee to arrange a similar program 
for next season. She has been engaged 
to open Mayor Hylan’s people’s concerts 
in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. 
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Leon Rice in Sixty Concerts 

Leon Rice, American tenor, has ap- 
peared this season in some sixty concerts 
on the Pacific Coast and has won note- 
worthy success. On his programs he 
has been devoting a group to songs by 
Frederick W. Vanderpool, singing “I did 
not know,” “Values” and “Ye Moanin’ 
Mountains.” Many of his programs 
ave also contained Penn’s “Sunrise and 
You” and “Smilin’ Through.” Mr. Rice 
is re-engaged practically in all the places 
he has sung this year. 





The Young Men’s Hebrew Association 
Choral Society and Symphony Club of 
New York, gave a concert for the Jewish 
War Sufferers on Sunday evening, May 
2, in the auditorium of the Y. M. H. A., 
at Ninety-second Street and Lexington 
Avenue, under the baton of A. W. Bin- 
der, musical director of the Association. 


ZANESVILLE VIOLINISTS 
STAGE ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


Students Give Orchestral and Vocal 
Concerts, Aided by a Solo 
Quartet 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, May 28.—The 
sixth annual violin festival given under 
the direction of William W. Gray, 
teacher of violin at Muskingum College 
Conservatory of Music by his student- 
body orchestra on May 19, was a distinct 
success. This orchestra of sixty players 
not only presented a fine program but 
showed considerable skill in the manner 
in which they presented the numbers. 
The programs were almost entirley or- 
chestral, including numbers by Von 
Suppe, Rosse, Mastel, Bohn, Greig, 
Borovski, and “The Eve of Saint Agnes” 
by Surette with orchestral accompani- 
ment, given on May 19. On May 20 the 
Seventh Symphony of Beethoven and 
numbers by Tchaikovsky, Ponchielli, 
Bohn, Sapellnikoff, Langey, and _ the 
vocal number, “Land-sighting,”’ by Grieg 
and “Rose of My Heart,” by Lohe, ac- 
companied by _ the _ orchestra. Earl 
Springer was ’cello soloist of the eve- 
ning and gave the Berceuse from 
“Jocelyn” by Godard and “The Rosary” 
by Nevin, accompanied by the orchestra. 
I’rances Seddon, soprano; Elizabeth Fin- 
ley, contralto; Walter Gorden, tenor, 
and Gerald Malone, bass, were the solo- 
ists in the vocal works, doing especially 
fine singing in “The Eve of St. Agnes.” 
Mr. Gray, under whose direction the fes- 
tival was given, conducted with grace 
and interpreted admirably all the num- 
bers. Especially in the Beethoven 
work there was eloquent proof of the 
artistry of the well-schooled players and 
the magnetism of their conductor. Mrs. 
William Gray was concertmaster of the 


orchestra. 


The annual May Day celebration with 
coronation followed by a féte in honor of 
the queen and the winding of the may 
pole, took place on the campus, making a 
splendid opening for the two fine con- 
certs which followed at the College Au- 
ditorium. Capacity houses greeted both 
performances. 

Two interesting artists visited here 
on May 19, Margaret and Helene Whit- 
aker, violinist, and pianist, giving two 
recitals at the Weller Theater. Both 
artists exhibited facile technique and 
beautiful tone, playing with musical sin- 
cerity. A crowded house showed great 
enthusiasm. O. D. L. 


Middleton Sings at Memorial Service 


Arthur Middleton scored as special 
soloist at Christ Episcopal Church, Clin- 
ton and Harrison Streets, Brooklyn, on 
the occasion of a recent Sunday morning 
annual memorial musical service, given 
under the able direction of Robert Gay- 
ler, organist and choirmaster. Mr. Mid- 
dleton’s magnificent voice was heard to 
splendid advantage throughout the 
course of the service and the Church 
quartet and augmented choir gave vari- 
ous anthems beautiful and well-balanced 
readings. 7. 2 i 
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Miss Macbeth was fortunate in the accompan- 
ist, George Roberts, whose sympathetic support 
added much to the program, 


Morning Oregonian, 
The accompanist, George Roberts, played with 
fine skill. 

Evening Herald, Los Angeles, Calif. 
George 
was really a strong factor in the artistic success 
of the event. 
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Wagner “Englished;’’ 


An Appraisal of the 


Hi. E. Krehbiel Translation of ‘‘Parsifal’’ 





The Difficulties Involved in Rendering an Operatic Poem Into Another Tongue—Wherein Mr. 
Krehbiel’s Version of Wagner’s Consecrational Play Fails to Satisfy—Problems That 
Confront the Would-Be Translator—Keen Intuitive Sense Indispensable 


Vv 


By HERBERT F. PEYSER 





OTWITHSTANDING the measure 

of critical eulogy lavished this past 
season upon Henry E. Krehbiel’s “new 
English version” of “Parsifal,” nothing 
in recent announcements emanating from 
the Metropolitan serves to indicate that 
Mr. Krehbiel has been charged with the 
translations of the impending “Lohen- 
grin” and “Tristan.” Moreover, in one 
of his Sunday articles some weeks ago, 
the Tribune critic virtually intimated as 
much in remarking to the effect that no 
official disclosure of the future transla- 
tor’s identity had been made. All of 
which, while perhaps inconclusive and 
erroneous surmise, affords a basis for in- 
teresting speculation, at least for the 
time being. And while the coming 
months may establish that Mr. Krehbiel 
is further to enrich the literature with 


more Anglicized Wagner texts it remains 
strange that, in the face of his loudly 
acclaimed “Parsifal,” the issue should 
remain open to question at all. 

The writer of these comments has na 
present purpose of debating this phase 
of the matter except in so far as it may 
bear upon the quality of the “Parsifal’ 
translation. He was of that small min- 
ority quite unable to concur in the ex- 
alted estimate of the work so generally 
sustained by Mr. Krehbiel’s local col- 
leagues. Space and leisure both prohib- 
ited anything like an exhaustive consid- 
eration of the new-made text when the 
Wagnerian revival was brought ‘about 
last February. Yet the thing seemed 
of sufficient importance for a more inti- 
mate survey than a casual review, in- 
volving so many other factors, would 
permit. Since presumably the dramas 
of Wagner will be given in English for 
some time to come, a scrutiny of the 
principles underlying operatic—and spe- 
cifically Wagnerian—translations and 
the application of these principles to the 
case in point cannot fall amiss or want 
for relevance and pertinency. In the as- 
surance of this lies sufficient justification 
for these renewed, if seemingly tardy, 
comments. 

Between those who indorsed Mr. Kreh- 
biel’s work and those who did not the 
issue was drawn with entire definiteness. 
The former commended it for what they 
termed its literary merits, for its adapta- 
bility to vocal purposes, for its accuracy, 
for its avoidance of the doggerel effects 
or worse that immemorially have beset 
such translations, for its aptitude and 
felicity of word selection and for the 
correspondence of verbal and musical ac- 
cent. The latter criticized it precisely 
for some of the most salient of these 
things. In a fortunate measure, the 
question is one of facts rather than of 
irreconcilable theories. And not a few 
of the determining facts amperes. black 
on white, in the a of the new pub- 
lished version of Wagner’s score. Some 
of them, therefore, will be presently ad- 
duced. 


No “Perfect” Translation Possible 


The criticisms advanced against the 
English “Parsifal” of Mr. Krehbiel by 
the present reviewer are not casual or 
meticulous. Nor are they levied in the 
belief that a perfect translation of Wag- 
ner’s text can be evolved. In the nature 
of things, as long as languages differ 
from each other in their essential as- 
pects as they do, a wholly satisfactory 
transposition of song, opera or oratorio 
texts from one tongue into another is a 
patent impossibility. There is no alter- 
native but a compromise, the artistic 
success of which is to be estimated by the 
slightness of discrepancy between the 
original sense, syllabic quantity and 
placement of words with respect to music 
and the result obtained under the condi- 
tions imposed by the new tongue. This 
is the immutable corollary of the situa- 
tion. Briefly, perfection in regard to a 
complete verbal and musical coincidence 
resembles the unattainable “limit” of the 
mathematicians. It is the measure of 


approach to it that directly determines 
the value of the translator’s effort. 

The individual essaying this enor- 
mously difficult and generally graceless 
job is confronted with several open paths 
of procedure. Not all of them lead to 
an equally fortunate outcome. To fol- 
low one is automatically to renounce cer- 
tain advantages of the other and that 
way ruin lies. 
fice! At all times in operatic or analo- 
gous translation sacrifice is the word, 
since to retain one advantage is to for- 
feit another. The endeavor to preserve 
the integrity of a rhyme scheme inevi- 


-tably means a renunciation of the pre- 


cise original sense and a refuge in the 
more or less unsatisfactory device of the 
paraphrase. The effort to maintain the 
correlation of the important word with 
the important note seven times out of 
ten throws the sentence out of gear and 
violates its natural gravitation in the 
new language. Literalness is possible, 
of course, but largely at the expense of 
poetic flavor, rhythmic movement and 
musical correspondence. At almost every 
turn something must give somewhere. 
It becomes a case of Procrustean meth- 
ods. The severity of the operation is 
mitigated only by what sensitiveness and 
intuition the surgeon may bring to it. 
Obviously an element of secondary crea- 
tion is required in the first-rate trans- 
lator, and an instinct for values exceed- 
ingly subtle. Is Mr. Krehbiel’s “Parsi- 
fal” a manifestation of this finely dif- 
fused instinct? Careful tests hardly 
prove it. 


The Newman Translation 


Critical discussion at the “Parsifal” 
revival rather freely invoked the trans- 
lation of the drama made by Ernest 
Newman and published in the Breitkopf 
and Hartel edition of the score. This 
one, according to a fairly general con- 
cession, is the best extant. With it Mr. 
Krehbiel’s was compared and in a com- 
plimentary sense. Which may be taken 
as meaning much or little. For the New- 
man version, though superior to those of 
Corder, Glyn and Teschemacher, is often 
nearly as far from fulfilling legitimate 
demands as the Krehbiel one. The En- 
glishman has here and there converted 
Wagner into something quite as egre- 
gious and far-fetched as the American. 
On the other hand, by the frequent in- 
sertion of a meaningless, though un- 
offending “now” and “then” he pads 
out a phrase to the syllabic amplitude of 
the original, preserves to a degree the 
sentence structure and word succession 
and saves himself from some enormity 
of paraphrase or non-English inversion. 
But in maintaining that his translation 
is the best the compliment implied is not 
liberal. It is the best only because it is 
not so bad as the others. Mr. Newman 
has perpetrated awkwardness readily ap- 
parent to the inquiring glance before it 
has traveled over many pages of the 


‘seore following the first curtain-rise. 


There are some direct parallels of trans- 
lation between Mr. Krehbiel and Mr. 
Newman, but in that fact as such there 
are no serious grounds for remonstrance. 

It was a fashion among Wagner’s 
contemporaries to berate and belittle his 
opera books on the score of their poetic 
peculiarities and apparent delinquencies. 
The fashion persists to-day with scarcely 
less virulence and much the same un- 
reason. Probably the custom has been 
perpetuated as a counter-measure against 
those equally misguided persons who find 
in the bare libretti the sum of all poetic 
virtues. It is true that Wagner once 
referred jestingly to the “Nibelung’s 
Ring” in a letter to Liszt as “the great- 
est poem ever written.” But his whole 
conception of the lyric drama, as em- 
bodied in his works, implicitly repudiates 
any such idea. In th: artistic synthesis 
of the Wagnerian music drama music 
and poetry are interdependent. Each is 
incomplete without the other and even as 
the musie is actuated and evoked by the 
poetry the poetry is created for the 
music. Only in conjunction with it was 
it meant to—or does it—yield up to the 
fullness of its significance. The “Weia, 


Compromise and sacri- 


waga, walla, weia” of the Rhinemaidens 
is jingle, lifted from its musical setting. 
But sung to Wagner’s undulating phrases 


‘jit becomes sheer enchantment. The 


“Ho-jo-to-ho” of the Valkyries by itself 
is no better. Proclaimed in brilliant 
tones on the intervals of an augmented 
chord it flashes like a fiery challenge. 
In these and other instances, Wagner’s 
texts, slightingly judged as poetry, are 
misjudged. Their unmeasured subtleties 
are liberated only in the alembic of tone. 
Yet as a dramatic poet Wagner was 
dowered with an uncanny facultv of 
word selection. For his purposes the 
word utilized and the cast of phrase is 
the correct and only one. One defies his 


. critics to alter a single word or word 


arrangement to its betterment. And 
while such surpassing acuteness is not to 
be expected in any but a confirmed mas- 
ter, a flair, an incommunicable instinct 
for the fitting, the proper, the irreducible 
word is one of the traits entirely essen- 
tial in the successful translator or even 
the average operatic work—to say noth- 
ing of Wagner. This indisyensable pos- 
session Mr. Krehbiel has not shown— 
and no amount of hair-splitting over the 
rendering of some conspicuous passage, 
like the “Durch Mitleid wissend,” serves 
in refutation. 


Has Retained Rhymes 


Mr. Krehbiel has felt the need of re- 
taining rhymes where Wagner has 
rhymed and has thus incurred the penal- 
ties inseparable from this practice. As 
so often chances, the gain is incommen- 
surable with the severity of the forfeits. 
For the musical urge and value of 
rhymes are, after all, inversely propor- 
tionate to the weight and intricacy of the 
score. Obviously where such rhymes are 
not readily grasped and utilized by the 
ear, they are of no account. Thus their 
achievement means not only labor lost 
but possibilities voluntarily discarded of 
a closer adherence to the spirit and form 
of the original. | 

But one of the outstanding flaws in 
this much commended translation is the 
very thing from which cordially disposed 
critics reputed it to be largely free—the 
matter of faulty accentuation, of mis- 
placed stress. Sometimes Mr. Krehbiel 
seems wilfully to have courted it by 
avoiding literal renderings that of them- 
selves would have set the right word in 
the right place. Sometimes, too, he has 
preferred to substitute for the exact 
English equivalent of the German some- 
thing unaccountably far-fetched and that 
consorts ill with the plan of the musical 
phrase. 

To the knights forming the advance 
guard of Amfortas’s litter in the open- 
ing scene Gurnemanz exclaims “Heil 
euch” on a quarter note and a bound 
quarter and eighth. Mr. Krehbiel makes 
it “All hail” in place of: the literal “Hail 
ye,” though the natural stress of his 
expression differs from that supplied by 
the duration of the notes. Why this? 
And why “Take this” instead of “Take 
thou” when it comes to “Nimm du’? 
Why such a monstrosity as “All Araby 
nothing else yields for his relief” for 
“Arabia birgt dann nichts mehr zu 
seinem Heil” (“Arabia yields then 
naught else for his relief’)? What 
earthly reason for transforming “Ara- 
bia”—alike in syllabic values in both lan- 
guages—into “All Araby” when thereby 
the the “A” of “Araby” is prolonged on 
a half note tied to an eighth, though it 
actually is of no longer duration in 
speech than the other wvllables? Why 
“Ask me no more” for “Fragt nicht 
weiter” ‘“Ask no further’) when the 
first note is a quarter, the next three 
eighths, involving a palpably false 
stress? Why “Who has fear of me?” for 
“Wer fiirchtet mich? sag!” (“Who fear- 
eth me? say!”) when the vocal phrase 
is made successively of a quarter, a 
dotted eighth, a sixteenth, an eighth, a 
sixteenth, rest, a quarter, rest and a 
quarter note? Why insert notes to carry 
extra syllables that would be unneces- 
sary if an exact translation were fol- 
lowed—as in Kundry’s “Bist du keusch?” 
(“Art thou chaste?”) in the second act, 


which Mr. Krehbiel turns into “Art thou 
then chaste’? 

Not to pursue these queries at too 
great length, it boots the reviewer to ex- 
plain that other instances of this are 
not few. His insistence upon rhyming 
has obliged the translator to turn “Im 
heil’-gen See wohl labt mich auch die 
Welle” (“The holy lake shall soothe me 
with its waters”) into “The lake again 
my heavy load shall lighten” in order 
that he may offer a word to sound like 
“brighten” in the next line, though in 
the meantime the connection between im- 
portant notes and words is complacent], 
severed. Not even the needs of rhyme 
can be employed to extenuate the mis 
translation of “die Schmerzensnacht’’ 
(“The night of pain”) as “the night of 
gloom.” 

One of the most amazing spots in th 
first act is the English that Mr. Kreh 
biel supplies for Gurnemanz’s “Den: 
etwas musst du doch wissen” (“Fo 
something surely thou knowest’’). Thi 
simple sentence addressed to the bewil 


‘dered stripling becomes “Within you 


ken must be something’”—certainly 
curious way of making oneself clear t 
a youngster to all intents remarkabl) 
ignorant. 

The marvelous passage in Kundry’s 
narrative of her encounter with the 
Christ presented Mr. Krehbiel with some 
obstacles which he overcame arbitrarily. 
The passage in question originally reads 
“Ich sah Ihn—Ihn, und lachte,” the 
words ejaculated disjointedly as with a 
suffering too great to bear. On the final 
word, “lachte,” the voice plunges as in 
a shriek from a high B through nearly 
two octaves to C sharp below the staff. 
The effect is in a way onomatopoeic. 
But it cannot be done in English since 
“laughter” contains, to all intents, but a 
single syllable. Mr. Krehbiel changed 
it very properly to “mocked him.” But 
instead of allowing the sentence to stand 
“and—mocked him” he must needs make 
it “With laughter mocked him,” though 
in the process two notes not written by 
Wagner have to be added. The “laugh- 
ter” is quite superfluous, the more as it 
occurs some measures later. And in the 
next line Mr. Krehbiel finds himself con- 
strained to add another quarter note on 
his account because, forsooth, he trans- 
lates “Da traf mich” “Upon me fell,” 
with the gratuitously duo-syllabic 
“upon” in place of the equally good and 
here more serviceable “on.” Something 
of the same sort occurs in the last act, 
where Parsifal’s “Gesegnet sei dein 
Leiden” (“O blessed be thy suff’ring’’) 
is given “And blest be all thy suff’ring,” 
though the “all” does not appear in the 
German. 


A Lack of Intuition 


It is in such simple yet pregnant pas- 
sages as Parsifal’s “Mein erstes Amt 
verricht ich so” and “Das Haupt nun 
salbe Titurel’s Genoss dass heute noch 
als Kénig er mich griisse” that the fail- 
ure of the translator to apprehend in- 
tuitively the precise words stands forth 
markedly. In the first case, one finds 
“My primal task I thus perform.” Yet 
“primal” conveys neither by sense or im- 
plication what Wagner has here in mind. 
More glaringly inadequate, because not a 
translation at all, is the bald, flat ex- 
pression “Thou venerable knight” for 
“Titurel’s Genoss,” in which “Genoss’”’ 
purveys the idea of companionship. The 
rest of the sentence should read to the 
effect “That to-day even he may hail me 
as king.” Instead it runs: “That e’en 
to-day as king the guild may greet me.” 
“Guild” is scarcely a felicitous expres- 
sion as applied to the brotherhood of 
Montsalvat Templars, who had no kin- 
ship with Niirnberg’s Mastersingers. 

In view of these and similar facts it 
scarcely seems a profitable occupation to 
tarry longer over this made-to-order text 
to weigh its worth from a standpoint of 
fluent singability. There are, indeed, 
many obstacles in the form of cumulative 
consonants and troublesome diphthongs. 
There is an excess of Latin terminations, 
always less satisfactory than the briefer 
word-forms of Anglo-Saxon origin for 
operatic usage. 

The translation of “Parsifal”—of any 
Wagner poem—is a merciless, a gruel- 
ling task. Doubtless Mr. Krehbiel dis- 
charged his task with unassailable con- 
scientiousness. But to maintain that the 
outcome is exemplary, or anything ap- 
proaching it, is merely to darken counsel. 





Frederick Gunster appeared four times 
during the week of May 2-9, as one of 
the soloists of the Hays, Kan., Music 
Festivals. 





Ralph Douglas was the capable accom- 
panist for Greta Torpadie and Royal 
Dammun at a recent concert in Green- 
field, Mass. 
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‘“Exchange’’ of Artists Is One Ai 
of Annie Friedberg’s Trip Abroad 





New York Manager Will Visit European Lands to Arrange 
Tours for American Celebrities—Will Not Bring German 
Singers Here Until They May Use Own Language 











HINGS were moving in lively fashion 

in the office of Annie Friedberg, 
when MUSICAL AMERICA’S representative 
slipped in for a chat one day last week. 
The popular manager’s telephone was 
busy and her outer office door opening 
and closing constantly to admit new visi- 
tors as we talked, for is she not on the 
verge of departure for Europe—’for 
only two months, unfortunately, my 
dear,” as she told a friend over the wire? 
And has she not mapped out for herself 
a breathtaking program? Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland and Italy in the 
order named; and she sails on June 10 
and is back by August 20. No wonder 
her brown eyes snapped with energy as 
well as with pleasure as she talked. 


“T am not bringing any German ar- 
tists over until they can sing in this 
country in German,” she said with de- 
cision, in speaking of the objectives of 
her trip. “As a principle, I disapprove 
heartily of translations.” 

“How about ‘Parsifal?’ ” 

“J did not hear it. A German singer 
to my mind, should sing German songs 
in German. If he can sing _ Italian 
songs in good Italian, English songs 
with a good English diction, surely let 
him do so; but of all things I find it try- 
ing to listen either to a foreigner sing- 








production. 


Concert Management, Music League of America. 





ing English with atrocious diction, such 
as has been inflicted on us in the past; 
or to an American or English singer 
murdering French or Italian diction in a 
vain endeavor to make ‘atmosphere’ for 
a foreign-born song. Perhaps nothing 
is more exquisite than a real German 
artist’s singing of real German songs 
or than an Italian giving his own lyrics; 
but why should either the German or the 
Italian torture the English language, 
merely as a courtesy to us? 


Americans Should Sing More English 


“Why should not an American give a 
whole program of English songs, for 
instance? What songs are _ lovelier? 
What lovelier voices are there than those 
found among the Americans? I speak 
as one who was a singer once, and I 
know. Americans want the: best of 
everything always; they are dissatis- 
fied with ‘musical ‘trash’ in any tongue; 
they ought to give of their best, too; and 
there is no reason why they should not 
give the same care and love to the ex- 
quisite interpretation of their own songs 
that they have expended so often in 
learning those of foreign countries. In- 
deed they ought to give a great deal 
more; for who can be expected to reveal 
the inner beauties of American com- 
posers’ works, if the American singer 
does not? Of course,” she added, “if an 
American is a natural-born linguist, as 
some are, and as some foreigners are, 


and private teaching 


For detailed information apply to 


like Mario Laurenti, he need not con- 
fine himself to his native tongue.” 

Miss Friedberg deplored also the ten- 
dency still existing to pass over the 
American-born artist for his foreign col- 
league. 

“T come necessarily into touch with 
many managers in other cities and towns 
of the United States,” she said, “and I 
assure you there still is difficulty in 
‘selling’ the American artist, other things 





Fifth Avenue Studios 

Annie Friedberg, Manager, Who Is Leav- 

ing for Short European Trip to Ar- 
range Important Contracts 


being equal: Of course, certain who are 
well known ‘sell’ themselves; but the way 
is still a hard one for the artist with the 
American name. Also, there is still the 
discrimination in favor of the American 
who has gone abroad and achieved the 
somewhat elusive thing known as ‘Eu- 
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There is individuality and tone painting in 
her musical readings which give a rare 
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ropean reputation.’ American singers 
have a wealth of material to draw on 
as far as natural endowment goes; but 
they are yet told to ‘go to Italy’ for train- 
ing and experience. Then with the 
trade-mark ‘Made in Europe,’ they suc- 
ceed. 


Abroad 


“On my trip,” she went on, “I shall not 
be satisfied with booking Europeans for 
America! I am going to book Ameri- 
can artists in Europe also. Several of 
them have asked me to arrange their 
tours over there for them. Of course, I 
am bringing over here three or four Eu- 
ropean artists of highest celebrity; 
among the number, Arrigo Serato, the 
great Italian violinist, whom I man- 
aged in 1915 in this country; he will 
come in October. He is booked already 
with the Philharmonic and with the Na- 
tional Symphony under Mr. Bodanzky, 
and on tour as far as the Pacific Coast. 

“But one of the special objects of my 
visiting Germany and Italy will be to 
arrange for sending as many of our fine 
artists over there as possible, even if the 
plans have to be made for a year or so 
in advance, so as to allow for the better- 
ment, that I am sure will come, in 
economic conditions.” 

Miss Friedberg expects to bring at 
least two or three celebrated singers and 
one equally noted pianist to this coun- 
try, but no details of their arrival are 
at present available. 


To Book Americans 





FESTIVAL IN PLATTSBURGH 





Famous Military Center Stages First 
Event With Local Forces 


PLATTSBURGH, N. Y., May 25.—Platts- 
burgh, which came into fame during the 
war because of its training camp, cele- 
brated a more peaceful side of its civic 
existence on May 19-22 when its first May 
festival was held, under the auspices of 
the Plattsburgh Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Charles F. Hudson. 

The three large students’ orchestras of 
Plattsburgh, in which players train for 
membership in the Symphony proper, 
participated in the Orchestra Exhibition 
Concert on May 20. The Hudson Trio, 
the Plattsburgh City Band, the Platts- 
burgh Chorus, the Glee Club, the Male 
Quartet, the Red Cross Ladies’ Sextet, 
and many of Plattsburgh’s best soloists, 
vocal and instrumental, furnished the 
programs of the other four concerts. It 
was distinctly a “home event” for the 
northeastern section of New York state, 
designed to encourage the development 
of music and to bring out native talent. 





John W. Nichols Leads Large Choir in 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


John W. Nichols, New York tenor, con- 
ducted a special musical service in Trini- 
ty Methodist Church of Newburgh, N. 
Y., May 24, with a choir of 100 voices. 
The soloists included Gustave Dann- 
reuther, violin instructor, at Vassar Col- 
lege, Gladys Weil, contralto and pupil 
of Mr. Nichols, and Miss MacCauley, so- 
prano, of Newburgh. Other appearances 
include a vocal and piano recital given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Nichols before the Cul- 
ture Club of New York on May 26. This 
was their second appearance with this 
organization this season. Mr. Nichols 
also sang with marked success the “Mes- 
siah” with the Choral Society under the 
direction of Mr. Jacobi. 


Binghamton Festival Chorus in Concert 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., May 26.—The 
Binghamton Festival Chorus, Cecil D. 
Mastin, conductor, assisted by Helen 
Newitt, soprano, gave a concert on the 
evening of May 10. Numbers for male, 
female and mixed voices were offered by 
the chorus, and solos by Miss Newitt, 
besides incidental solos in the Easter 
Hymn from “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
the Inflammatus from Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater. Madeline Atwater was accom- 
panist. J. A. M. 
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Sensational Tenor of the 
Chicago Opera Association, is 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are~required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 

d., MusIcAL AMERICA. 








In Answer to Dr. Durant 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I notice in a recent issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA you print a letter written by 
Dr. Harry Eaton Durant, in which he 
assails your editorials on chiropractic. 
As is always the case when one attempts 
to gibbet a worthy thing, Dr. Durant’s 
letter is filled to overflowing with spe- 
cious arguments and misstatements. 

He begins by saying that you get your 
cue for a tirade against the medics. from 
George. Bernard Shaw, but he doesn’t 
present a single argument to refute any 
of the statements made in the article 
you quoted. I fail to see where you 
have ever attacked the medics. at all, ex- 
cept to give unprejudiced comment about 
something in which the medics. do not 
take much stock. If that is attacking 
them, then there is no such thing as 
freedom of thought in this country. 

Dr. Durant in his letter seems to mix 
chiropractic with drugless healing as 
a whole. He says that chiropractic did 
not begin with the arrival of the scien- 
tific osteopaths because drugless meth- 
ods were used centuries ago. This is 
like saying that Woodrow Wilson is not 
President because Horatio once held a 
bridge. : 

The “scientific osteopaths” were the 
first to consider disease from the cause 
standpoint. They advanced the theory 
that mechanical lesion was the cause of 
disease. Then the chiropractor came 
along and demonstrated that interfer- 
ence with the free flow of nerve force, 
caused mainly by displacements or sub- 
luxations of spinal vertebrae, is the reat 
cause of all functional abnormality or 
disease. 

The drugless healers of centuries ago 
endeavored to do the same thing by 
drugless methods as the medical men 
have always done with drugs, i. e.—treat 
effects. Any treating of effects, solely, 
can never be more than merely pallia- 
tive. Dr. Durant fails to note the dis- 
tinction between drugless healers who 
treat effects by drugless methods and 
drugless healers who adjust causes by 
drugless methods. 

Dr. Durant claims that “more hours 
are spent on anatomy during the new 
seven year course of the regular medi- 
cal schools than the total number of 
hours in the entire course of the chiro- 
practic schools.” Diligent inquiry fails 
to reveal the existence of any seven year 
medical course. By further inquiry we 
learn that in the entire four years’ 
course of leading medical schools not 
more than 450 hours are spent on anat- 
omy, whereas, in the two leading chiro- 
practic schools in this country approxi- 
mately 2100 hours are spent on anatomy 
and its study is continued throughouv 
the entire three year chiropractic 
course. One of the leaders of chiro- 
practic thought in this country has dis- 
covered and corrected over 1200 errors 
in Gray’s “Anatomy”—the standard med- 
ical textbook, and in addition this same 
teacher has made many discoveries in 
tthe physiology and anatomy of the brain 
and nerve system which are not to be 
found in any medical textbook. 

Regarding the statement that “the or- 
gans at fault may be supplied by cranial 
nerves that never enter the spinal col- 


umn,” Dr. Durant forgets that ramifica- 
tions of the spinal nerves connect with 
and are accessory to the cranial nerves 
and that both together supply and gov- 
ern all the organs reached (fed or con- 
trolled) by cranial nerves—and any ab- 
normality in the functioning of cranial 
nerves can be corrected by adjustments 
affecting spinal nerves. 


Medical men have done much to abol- 
ish yellow fever and other epidemics— 
BUT—it has taken them thousands of 
years to do it and they have left a trail 
of blood and pain in the experiment. And 
they never even partially succeeded until 
they began to recognize that drugs are 
alone useless. It was hygiene, sanita- 
tion and physical education that turned 
the trick. And _ chiropractors adopt 
and believe in these latter measures as 
thoroughly as d6 medical men. 


In regard to appendicitis and diph- 
theria of which Dr. Durant speaks, let 
me state that it is in just these cases 
that chiropractors get the most brilliant 
results. Appendicitis is readily over- 
come by adjustments without the knife 
and diphtheria without the use of in- 
jurious drugs, serums and antitoxins 
which, should the patient recover leave 
his system tainted with poisons that will 
have an injurious ®@ffect later. 


If, during the war, had chiropractic 
been employed the results would have 
been tremendously better than the rec- 
ord made by medical men. Take for in- 
stance the “fiu.” Statistics show that 
outside of the war chiropractors lost 
only one case out of every 886, while the 
medical men lost 17 out of every 100. I 
can speak for similar results the shell- 
shock paralysis, neuritis and other nerve 
disturbances which chiropractic could 
have eliminated in the case of the sol- 
diers and which medical men were pow- 
erless to cure or correct. 

Regarding the statement by Dr. Du- 
rant, that nature works for germs as 
well as for us, let me say that nature’s 
forces are always directed toward build- 
ing up, not tearing down. She does not 
work for germs at all. Germs propagate 
only because the resistive forces of na- 
ture are locked up and unable to express 
themselves. Release those forces and 
they will annihilate the germs. And you 
can’t release these forces by drugs. 

Chiropractic is a science of health; 
medicine is a science of disease. Chiro- 
practic schools have adopted a standard 
course of three years of six months each, 
continous resident study. They teach 
practically everything that medical col- 
leges teach, except materia medica, and, 
in addition, teach many purely chiro- 
practic subjects. 

Every broad-minded medical man who 
has ever investigated chiropractic im- 
partially is heartily in favor of it. Hun- 
dreds of  broad-minded physicians 
throughout the country are sending many 
of their patients to chiropractors. Med- 
ical men in large numbers have aban- 
doned their medical practice and become 
chiropractors. If Dr. Durant cares to 
write me, I will be glad to put in his 
possession names and addresses of re- 
putable medical men all over the United 
States from whom he can obtain the 
facts. 

Whatever Dr. Durant may think about 
the ridiculousness of the chiropractic 
theory, the fact remains that over two 
million people have been made well 
through chiropractic adjustments, and 
most of these after they had been pro- 
nounced incurable by regular medical 
physicians. If that is ridiculous, then 
I am in favor of being ridiculous. If 
that is a joke, then it is a joke that I, 
for one, thoroughly appreciate. 


Yours respectfully, 
FRANCESCO SAUCHELLI. 
New York, May 21, 1920. 
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Says Chiropractic Proved a Godsend 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I want you to know that your articles 
about chiropractic have proved a godsend 
to me. I did not know about chiropractic 
until I read about it in MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA. That is, I had heard about it in only 
a vague way, but had no idea it could be 
of benefit in my own case. 

I had been suffering with continual 
hoarseness for over three years, which 
the best throat specialists in New York 
could not relieve. I even underwent a 
nasal operation without any result. About 
two months ago I had a severe attack of 
laryngitis. My voice failed me entirely 
and I was forced to give up many en- 
gagements. I made desperate efforts to 
regain my singing voice, but it continued 
hoarse and I could not sing. No treat- 
ment seemed to do me any good. The 
severe strain incident to my efforts was 
naturally very great and I became terri- 
bly worried and disheartened. 


When I read in MUSICAL AMERICA that 
many singers had found chiropractic 
beneficial to them, I went to see Dr. Fran- 
cesco Sauchelli, the chiropractor whose 
name you had mentioned in your edi- 
torial. I went to him desperate and al- 
most hopeless—as a last resort. After 
he had given me one adjustment, I no- 
ticed a decided improvement in my con- 
dition. After the second adjustment my 
whole middle register became clear, and 
after the third adjustment my voice was 
perfectly normal again. In fact, I find 
that my voice is now better than it ever 
was—bigger, fuller and more resonant. 
Physically, I feel like a different person. 

I feel that I owe you a very great debt 
of gratitude for having, through your 
editorials, put me in touch with the won- 
derful science of chiropractic. 

FRANCES S. GOTTLIEB, 
Soprano, Soloist, Temple Beth-El. 
Jersey City, N. J., May 19, 1920. 





The Benefits of Chiropractic 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Seven years ago two of the most prom- 
inent lung specialists in this part of the 
country told me I would have to live 
very carefully to avoid an early grave. 
They put me to all kinds of tests and 
said I had tubercular trouble. I had to 
give up my work. I suffered a great 
deal. No treatment did me any good at 
all. I traveled all over the country try- 
ing to gain relief through change of 
climate, etc. Two life insurance com- 
panies refused to give me insurance. I 
dragged through seven miserable years 
of no use to myself or anybody else. 


In January of th’s year, I began to 
grow much worse. I was unable to sleep. 
I coughed continuously and lost weight 
continuously. I was always fatigued and 
was nervous every minute of the time. 
Recently physicians said there was only 
one hope for me—to go West and stay 
there. 

I had made all arrangements to do so, 
when through friends I met Dr. Fran- 
cesco Sauchelli, the chiropractor. I de- 
cided as a last resort to let him see if 
he could do anything for me. He diag- 
nosed my case and told me I did not 
have tubercular trouble at all but that 
at sometime I had suffered either a fall 
or some other kind of shock which had 
caused little bones of the spine to become 
displaced and press upon the nerves, 
bringing about a condition which closely 
simulated tuberculosis. 


After three weeks of adjustments I am 
perfectly well. I don’t feel as if I had 
ever been sick. I am regaining my nor- 
mal weight. I sleep like a top, eat and 
play like a wild colt. I am so happy, 
I don’t know what to do. 


I had my lungs tested the other day 
and the test showed my lung capacity 
was stronger than that of the average 
male—and I’m only a pocket edition of 
the female. 

Instead of “Going West” I am here in 
New York with the first real engagement 
I have had in seven years. I am back 
in the motion pictures. My first big pic- 
ture starts in June. 

Don’t you think there is a big differ- 
ence between seven years and three 
weeks? Do all you can to help out the 
good cause of chiropractic. I can’t say 
enough for it. 

Yours very sincerely, 
LILLIAN WALKER. 
Coney Island, N. Y., May 17, 1920, 


Conducts Own Composition at the Bo- 
danzky Audition 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In the article headed “Bodanzky Finds 
No Ripe Native Scores” on page 4 of 
your issue of May 15 the statement is 
made that six of the composers con- 
ducted their own works. Later, in the 
list of composers and their compositions, 
only five are mentioned as having con- 
ducted their own works. My name and 
my compositions are in the list but no 
mention is made that I also conductec 
the work. 

Will you be kind enough to correct this 
for a subscriber? After returning from 
New York I informed a number of my 
friends who also subscribe to your lively 
journal that I had conducted my own 
work. If this statement in your journa! 
will be allowed to stand, it will place m¢ 
in the position of a fabricator. Pau! 
Eisler, the assistant conductor of the or. 
chestra, can verify the statement that | 
conducted, and if he were at liberty t 
say so, I believe he would say that it 
wasn’t in an _ inexperienced manne: 
either. VERMOND KNAUSS. 





Musical America as a Text Book 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


This year I compiled the Year Book 
for the Musicians’ Club. Our subject was 
“American Composers and Their Works.”’ 

We used MUSICAL AMERICA as our text 
book for the later American composers 
that we couldn’t find in the Hughes’ Con- 
temporary American Composers. We 
used MUSICAL AMERICA for roll call on 
American violinists, pianists, vocalists, 
organists, and orchestra conductors, and 
for the story and plot and criticisms on 
recent American grand operas that have 
in the past two years had their premiere. 

From this you can realize what an in- 
valuable help MusICcCAL AMERICA has been 
to our club. 

I look forward to each Tuesday morn- 
ing for MUSICAL AMERICA as I would a 
letter from my family back home. In- 
deed, it is a letter from my big musi- 
cal family. 

Mrs. WALTER S. ROBERTSON. 

Wichita Falls, Tex., May 14, 1920. 





A Substitute Prima Donna 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In these days of abnormally high 
prices at the opera, concert and theater, 
is it not possible to obtain fair play, at 
least from the managers? 

Recently I went with friends to hear 
“Florodora,” at the Century Theater, 
and especially to hear the prima donna, 
Eleanor Painter, who essays the role of 
Dolores. As this character does not 
appear until the latter part of the first 
act, the major part of our evening had 
passed before we discovered that the 
Dolores was being sung by a stranger. 
Yet the program said that the rdle of 
Dolores was being played by Miss Pain- 
ter. There was no insert in the program, 
no placard of any sort.in the lobby, no 
attempt at a verbal announcement from 
the stage, informing the public that this 
artist was temporarily indisposed. We 
had paid the highest prices demanded by 
the box-office, and we felt that we had 
been “taken in.” 

Music LOVER. 

New York City, May 15, 1920. 





The Scoop of Musical Journalism of the 
Year 


My DEAR MR. FREUND: 

May I add my word to the chorus of 
approval for your music and _ politica! 
move? It is the scoop of musical jour- 
nalism of the year. Furthermore it is 
psychologically apt and in step with the 
time. I think your idea will bear rich 
fruit at this very election. By the way 
may I show you an article I wrote 0! 
this subject? Very sincerely, 

CHARLES D. ISAACSON. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., May 26, 1920. 
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LREADY has the term 
been applied to Dr. Ethel Smyth’s 
Impressions that Remain’’*; and while 
ne is chary of agreement with such ex- 
ravagant praise, it must be conceded 
hat this expression of the inner mind 
nd inner life of a musician, as set forth 
y that musician herself, has very few 
juals among books of its kind. Infinite- 
superior to the average biography 
that the author has an instinctive 
iterary style, Dr. Smyth’s lengthy book 
(it comprises two large volumes) is writ- 
ten almost in the manner of a novelist. 
[he climax, toward which the whole 
works up, looms up almost in its first 
pages; everything not directly bearing 
thereon is put aside with the true se- 
lective instinct of the born story-teller. 
Dr. Smyth’s suffragist activities, a de- 
tailed account of which one might expect 
in a biography finished in 1918; her 
reaction to the Great War; the develop- 
ment of her art under these influences, 
_of none of these are we given so much 
as a glimpse. Everything is subordinate 


“classic” 


to the story of her friendship with 
Elizabeth von Herzogenberg and_ its 
breaking. It has been said of women’s 


minds that their dealing is subjective, 
introspective, self-centered as compared 
to the range of masculine intelligence; 
that they write of problems by the 
personal formula, etc. Alas, so much 
must be admitted. This life story, so 
brilliantly written by a distinguished 
figure in that field of music composition 
none too crowded by her sex here- 
tofore, this remarkable registering of a 
remarkable personality, in no way con- 
tradicts that theory. Compare it with 
the biographies just recently issued of 
David Bispham, of Camille Saint-Saéns, 
even of the life of Wagner written by 
himself, and one fact noticeably stands 
out—these men deal with events; this 
woman largely writes of her feelings. 


Early Life 


The book begins in usual biographical 
manner, with a description of the sub- 
ject’s ancestry, her parents, her s'x 
sisters, her brothers, her environment at 
Frimley, where they lived until 1894. A 
remarkably fine study in itself is that 
of the mother, whose passionate, vivid, 
half-Latin personality, most lovable, 
most difficult, one sees cropping out 
again in the daughter. The restrictions 


of the Victorian era seem to have irked 
and 


mother daughter alike, though in 
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The Composer, Ethel Smyth, Author of 
“Impressions That Remained,” at the 
Age of Three 


different ways. General Smyth, on the 
contrary, father of the composer, appears 
to have been the typical English squire, 
crossed with the army man. _ Level- 
headed, common-sensical, bluff, tender to 
his own, he was much concerned appar- 
ently with keeping “the family” in line 
with county activities and country in- 
terests. How the mother’s artistic in- 
stincts rebelled against these constraints, 
even while she was passionately adoring 
her husband and children, is a cleverly 
drawn picture—a fine study. “She was 
one of the most naturally musical people 
I have ever known,” says the daughter, 
and the mother in her turn describes as 


( tin. 


“the happiest time in my whole life,” a 
fortnight spent in Leipzig in surround- 
ings that were music itself, when Ethel 
Smyth had become a power 
musical center. At sixty-six years of 
age, half-crippled, Mrs. Smyth suddenly 
declared she must go to London and live 
the life of theaters, concerts and social 
distractions. She could endure this bore- 
dom no more. And three weeks later, 
she was dead—“the mother whom I 
fought so desperately, whom I loved so 
dearly, and of whose presence I grow 
daily more and more conscious,” writes 
her daughter. 


Her “Passions” for Women-Friends 


Delicious anecdotes of deviltries of 
every kind invented by the mischievous 
youngsters of whom she was leading 
spirit, alternate with descriptions of what 
Dr. Smyth calls her “passions” for girls 
and women a great deal older than her- 
self. These, the writer frankly admits, 
made up a large part of her emotional 
life and these evidently led up to that 
strange friendship which made the joy 
of her life for seven years, and its chief 
regret for twenty-eight. 

When Ethel Smyth was twelve, there 
came a new “victim,” as she calls a 
governess, who had studied music at the 
Leipzig Conservatorium, then in the hey- 
day of its reputation in England; and 
with her coming the study of classical 
music opened up a new world for the 
child. Soon after she walked into that 
new world on her own feet through the 
study of Beethoven sonatas, and at this 
time she made the decision, carried out 
seven years later, to study at Leipsic 
and give her life to music. 


A new “passion” arrived soon after, 
in the person of the author of “Jacka- 
napes” (Mrs. Horatia Ewing), whose 
husband was the composer of “Jerusalem 
the Golden” and the first real musician 
the young girl had ever known. Harmony 
lessons from Mr. Ewing alternated with 
much inharmony on the part of General 
Smyth, who foresaw the carrying out 
of the Leipzig plan and who hated the 
teacher accordingly. 
Ewing’s describing Rubinstein’s first 
London recital is most interesting.) A 
few more attempts followed on the part 
of the anxious parents, to turn this 
duckling determined to swim on music’s 
waters into a demure barnyard ornament. 
Some balls were lived through; some 
half-hearted flirtations indulged in, in- 
cluding a brief engagement to Willie 
Wilde, brother of the noted Oscar. 


Surreptitious Concert-Going 


Meantime the young girl  surrep- 
titiously as well as openly attended 
concerts, at one of which she saw Wag- 
ner himcelf lead, “an undersized man 
with a huge head, apparently in a tow- 
ering rage from start to finish”; to hear 
Schubert, Brahms or. Wagner, the gir! 
(and in those days, she says, “no decent 
girl travelled alone’) would travel to 
London. To buy tickets, she borrowed 
from trades-people or the postman and, 
so she tells, charged it to “the General.’’ 

“From my place,” she writes, “I used 
to watch George Eliot and her husband 
sitting together in the stalls like two 
elderly love-birds and was irritated by 
Lewes’s habit of beating time on her arm 
with his pince-nez,” which the great 
novelist ‘‘took as calmly as if she were 
the Sphinx and Lewes an Arab brush‘nz 
flies off her massive flank.” 

The militant methods of later years 
were shadowed forth in Ethel Smyth’s 
final attitude on the Leipzig question. 
“Towards the end,” she says, “I struck 
altogether, refused to go to church, re- 
fused to sing at our. dinner parties, re- 
fused to go out riding, refused to speak 
to anyone.” She had already refused 
to be presented at Court like other girls 
of her age and position; so at last in 
1877, she was packed off to Germany, in 
charge of a brother-in-law, “on trial and 
in deep disgrace, but too madly happy 
to mind about that”........ The young 
“Stormy Petrel,” as she was called, had 
already written the ballad “Schén Roth- 
raut,” with which she was destined to 
sing her way into musical circles at 
Leipzig; had already succeeded in 
achieving a_ presentation to Clara 
Schumann, who gave the young girl’s 
musical aspirations her blessing; and 
had already “fallen madly in love” with 
Fraulein Redeker for her interpretation 
of Brahms’ “Liebeslieder.” Fraulein 
Friedlander, another friend, and a noted 
Brahms lieder-singer, arranged for the 
rirl’s Leipzig pension. 


in that. 


(A letter of Mr. 


It was the Golden Age of German 
music-life in which the future composer 
found herself; and Leipzig was “a linger- 
ing bit of the dear old Germany of Heine 
and Goethe.” No retroactive war-bitter- 
ness apparently possesses the author’s 
mind in speaking of that time nor of the 
people, habits, or places that she loved 
so dearly; in fact, such few and half- 
hearted allusions as she makes to German 
militarism, Pan-Germanism, etc., seem to 
be dictated rather more by a natural 
sense of patriotism on her part than by 
any deep conviction. 

“Empire,” she remarks in one place, 
“sweeps away the quiet, beautiful gar- 
dens of art; competition with other coun- 
tries ends in the industrialization of 
everything, including music.... Whether 
the war, which has brought so many 
chapters to an abrupt end, will restore 
dignity to Art remains to be seen, but 
in any case the old setting is lost for 
ever.”” Which is one reason why, as she 
says, she records these days so minutely. 

Of Georg Henschel, former leader of 
the Boston Symphony, and one of the 
few still living of that wonderful group 
with which she was destined to grow, she 
says, in describing a fortnight spent with 
some musicians in Thuringia: 

“Henschel is one of the superbly cul- 
tivated musical temperaments you find 
only in Germany and Austria; I have 
listened to many at work, but have never 
heard anything to compare with his sing- 
ing to his own accompaniment of Brahms, 
Schubert, Beethoven.....He would sit 
down at the rickety old piano in oar 
lodgings and all the things in musical 


literature I had ever wanted to hear 
were poured out before me.” 
Beating Leipziger Gossips 
How the madcap girl-musician sur- 


mounted Leipziger proprieties, when a 
concert she especially wanted to hear 
found her without the prescribed escort, 
is worth telling. “I hired grey cork- 
screw curls and a large pair of horn 
spectacles, borrowed the Frau Profes- 
sorin’s thickest veil and her gown, which, 
after I had swathed myself in news- 
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Ethel Smyth, English Composer, Whose 
Opera “Der Wald” Was Given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in 1903. 


papers, tightly tied on with string, was 
a perfect fit. Having painted in ap- 
propriate wrinkles, I started forth to the 
Rosenthal, and sat down with a piece of 
knitting (for show only) at a small 
table.” 


[Continued on page 42] 
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“In Herr Concert-Meister Réntgen, 
leader of the Gewandhaus orchestra and 
his family,” she writes, “I found an 
answer to the question. ‘What went ye 
forth for to seek?’ In those walls was 
the concentrated essence of old German 
musical life...... He was Dutch by ex- 
traction, distant cousin of the X-Ray dis- 
coverer, as great a gentleman and as 
true a musician as I have known. She 
was of the old Leipzig musical stock 
Klengel, a family that could raise a 
piano quintet among themselves, and, to- 
gether with their Réntgen cousins, a 
small orchestra. Every violin sonata, 
every piano trio or quartet printed, 
would Frau Réntgen or her daughter 
tackle. Their one servant needed super- 
vision and between movements of a trio, 
Frau R. would cry: ‘Line, thou canst 
take the Scherzo’, and fly to the kitchen, 
Line replacing her on the music stool 
till eagerly swept off it again. I re- 
member one occasion when dear old Papa 
Réntgen complained of a dish, and his 
wife said, with simple contrition, ‘Yes, 
I know, it is my fault. I ought to have 
waited to see her brown it, but thou 
knowest. how I love that Andante!’ ” 


“Their son, Julius, composer, viola- . 


player, pianist and all the rest of it, is 
still head of a Music Academy and con- 
ductor at Amsterdam.”....The death of 
the father was in keeping with the fam- 
ily’s music life and love. “The great an- 
nual event of his life was the play- 
ing of the Violin solo in the ‘Benedictus’ 


of the ‘Missa Solennis.’ The nervous 
strain of the week preceding was always 
a trial to himself and his family. On 
the last occasion, he played that un- 
earthly obbligato more divinely, with 
more warmth, nobility and freedom than 
ever before...He went home like a man 
in a happy dream and remarked at sup- 
per: ‘For the first time in my life after 
the Benedictus I can say it—to-night I 
satisfied myself!’ Uttering which words 
a leaned back gently, smiled—and was 
dead.” 


First Years Of Study 


Her three masters were Reinecke for 
composition, Jadassohn for counterpoint 
and theory and Maas at the piano. 
Reinecke’s lessons were somewhat of a 
farce; he was “of the composers who 
write music by the yard, the only emotion 
connected with them. being the ever-boil- 
ing rage of his third wife that the world 
should prefer Brahms’ works to her hus- 
band’s”...“He was not able to conceal his 
polite indifference to our masterpieces,” 
she says, “taking up his pen to resume 
his own before we had got to the door.” 
Jadassohn’s lessons were equally farcical 
but more amusing; their length was 
forty minutes; he arrived always fifteen 
minutes late and told funny stories for 
another ten. Maas was “conscientious 
but dull”; and of Dr. Smyth’s playing, 
Frau Schumann said later, she didn’t 
mind hearing it, but couldn’t bear to look 
at it, owing to the way Maas’ pupil 
managed her hands! Yet, withal, the 
young girl’s work grew and thrived by 
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leaps and bounds; it was the music-life 
of Leipzig that was so glorious. 

A libel suit, resulting from some in- 
discreet chat; a first German Christmas, 
of which she says, “People began to look 
pale and careworn about it early in De- 
cember and spent half of January re- 
covering”; the arrival of Brahms, who 
conducted his new D major symphony; 
a first introduction to him; and the great 


‘success of Miss Smyth’s own little song 


which was sung everywhere by the 
students, marked that first season. But 
in a single week swam into her ken as 
friends, Livia Frege, in her youth a 
celebrated concert-singer, now merely a 
great lady; Lili Wach, Mendelssohn’s 
youngest daughter, and Elizabeth (called 
by her intimates, Lisl) von Herzogen- 
berg, friend of Brahms and destined to be 
Ethel Smyth’s dearest friend for seven 
years. 

The correspondence between Frau von 
Herzogenberg and Brahms, published in 
1909, has brought to the knowledge of 
English readers a most remarkable per- 
sonality; a woman acknowledged to be 
one of the musical geniuses of her time, 
yet content to remain to all intents and 
purposes the admirer of her friends’ and 
her husband’s creations. “Almost by in- 
stinct,” says Dr. Smyth, “she read and 
played from score as do few routined 
conductors, and in judgment, critical 
faculty and all knowledge was the per- 
fect musician.” A notable pianist; a 
singer of excellence; a musician of such 
equipment that Brahms brought to her 
work after work and waited anxiously 
for criticism, a woman of highest birth 
and breeding, she lived her life in the 
smallest of circles, with a few friends 
whose level of intellectual life was the 
same as her and whose standards and 
ideals corresponded to her own. 

Her tenderness for the young girl- 
musician developed during a sudden ill- 
ness of the latter and for seven years 
the English girl was the enfant de la 
maison. Heinrich von Herzogenberg, 
friend and avowed disciple of Brahms 
and himself a composer. of no small at- 
tainments, taught her harmony, with his 
wife as co-pupil. Through this remark- 
able pair, Dr. Smyth came almost in- 
stantly into the center of an art life that 
has probably not been equalled since, ex- 
cept at Bayreuth, its acknowledged rival. 
All who were finest and greatest among 
the devotees of the romantic school of 
music found their way to Leipzig, and 
only the finest of these in turn were ad- 
mitted to what Dr. Smyth calls bitterly, 
later on, the “sacred circle” of the Her- 
zogenbergs; of which Brahms and Frau 


Schumann were the two prophets and ~ 


the two deities. Small wonder that Frau 
Cosima was reported to have looked with 
a jaundiced eye on that group, represent- 
ing the stronghold of her husband’s op- 
ponents. It may indeed be true that 
she objected, as Dr. Smyth reports, to 
Brahms’ sending a wreath to the great 
Richard’s grave. Music took itself 
seriously then, 4S now, and in those days’ 
perhaps somewhat more of great things 
resulted from that taking. C. P. 


*“Tmpressions That Remained.” By Ethel 
Smyth, 2 Vols. (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co.) | 

(Continued next week ) 


EMPIRE DAY IN TORONTO 











Schools Celebrate Event With Concerts— 
College Presents Young Musicians 
TORONTO, May 22.—The annual Em- 

pire Day Concert of the Toronto Public 

Schools took place on May 22 in Mas- 

sey Hall. Four school choirs participat- 

ed, and Perth Avenue School won. Myr- 
tle Stanfield took the first prize in the 
solo competition for girls while Doris 

Pettit came second, Norman Abbot of 

Kent Street School took the boys’ first 

prize and Wallace Verner of Williamson 

Road School the second. A choir of 

1000 children under the leadership of 

Llew Rees, director of music in the pub- 

lie schools, sang between the contests, 

assisted by the Royal Grenadier Band 
under the leadership of John Slater. 

At the concert of the Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music on May 11, there 
was an attendance of 2500. On May 

14, the pupils of the Canadian Academy 

of Music presented an interesting pro- 

gram. Four young singers were heard; 

Lenore Ivey, Afa Ross, Edna Wakefield 

and Mona L. Perkins, and four violin- 

ists; Castor Davidson, Manny Roth, 

Louis Gesenaway and Pollux Figelsky. 

Three pianists played; Edith Pengilly, 

Jessie McAlpine and Albert Proctor. 

Doris Robin, violinist, gave the Allegro 

from Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E Min- 

or. 

On May 15, the ninth annual concert 

of the students of the Hambourg Con- 

servatory of Music on May 15 drew a 


eer a mg, 


large audience. The vocalists of the 
evening were Alma Hall, Pearl Coates 
Catherine Robinson and J. T. B. Req. 
ferne. Piano students heard were Pear] 
Goodfellow, Dorothy Dawson, Lucille 
Kortz, Eleanor Griffith, Rowhama Siege] 
Isabel Forman, Edward Magee, Abie 
Kotzee, Hazel Jamieson, Sara Levi, Irene 
Jinks, Rose Graham, Mildred Brown, 
Eva Friedman, Betty Wilson, Phyllis 
Standish, Phyllis W. Rawlinson, Jean 
Baxter, Dorothy Cameron and Mackie 
Hurst, all of whom showed careful train- 
ing. The violinists were Frances Healdt, 
Mackie Hurst, Rosalind Palmer, Sam 
Hersenhoren, Edith Palmer, Ada Taylor, 
Bennie Halperin and Rose Halperin. 
Harry Palmer was the only ’cellist. 

A distinct innovation was tried out 
at the Regent moving picture theate) 
this week when one act from the opera 
“Martha” was creditably presented by 
four local singers: . Lillian Wilson, Len- 
ore Ivey, Jules Rigoni and Douglas 
Stanbury. The orchestra under John 
Arthur did good work. The choir o{ 
Trinity Methodist Church, assisted by) 
the Toronto String Quartet, sang “Th 
New Earth” by Henry Hadley, on May 


‘138. The soloists were Gladys Jones 


Morgan, soprano; Mary B. Scott, con- 
tralto; J. Riley Hallman, tenor, and 
Arthur Blight, baritone. Arthur Blight 
was the conductor, while Eva M. Good- 
man accompanied at the organ and Vera 
Hagerman at the piano. 

The choir of Bloor Street Presbyterian 
Church presented the oratorio, “The 
Captives of Babylon,” on May 17, under 
the direction of Peter C. Kennedy, or- 
ganist and choir leader. The soloists 
were Nellye Gill, soprano; Marion Copp, 
contralto; Albert Downing, tenor, and 
Frank Oldfield, baritone. Dr. H. A. 
Fricker, leader of the Mendelssohn 
Choir is giving recitals at a number of 
the larger cities in Western Canada. He 
will act as a judge at the Saskatchewan 
Festival. 

Maestro Carboni, musical direetor and 
conductor of the Toronto Operatic Chor- 
us, received from them recently a beauti- 
ful ebony baton mounted in silver, with 
a suitable inscription. The patients at 
Christie Street Hospitals were enter- 
tained on May 19 by a musical program 
provided by Eva and Jennie Goodman. 
Mrs. Kenneth McMillan, Kathleen Reid, 
Helen Hunt and Newton Vinton. 

At the annual meeting of the execu- 
tives of the Mendelssohn Choir, the pres- 
ident, G. H. Parkes, spoke of the artis- 
tic success of the festival, congratulat- 
ing H. A. Fricker, the conductor, on the 
musical results attained. 


SCHOOL MUSIC FETE 








Director of Washington School Music to 
Try Novel Idea at Festival — 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 21.—The 
director of music in the public schools 
of the District of Columbia is trying out 
a new scheme for the annual spring fes- 
tival which was interrupted by the war. 
Few parents and patrons of the schools 
know how music is taught. Many of 
them are perhaps not interested outside 
of their own community and would not 
attend a two-day festival with an admis- 
sion fee. Washington is a “city of mag- 
nificent distances” with its street rail- 
ways inadequate because of the every- 
day crowds. It is a burden for teachers 
to care for the thousands of children who 
take part from the kindergartens up, 1n 
a concentration at a central auditorium. 

To meet these conditions Dr. Cogswell 
is instituting a “Little Music Féte” in 
each division, with the program ar- 
ranged by his assistants and under their 
immediate direction. These programs 
will include demonstration work in the 
grades, vocal and instrumental solos and 
orchestral numbers by the better or- 
chestras. It is believed that this will 
result in a better conception of school 
music and will further Americanization 
ideals. It also gives the music ‘teach- 
ers a little more prominence which they 
deserve because of their devotion to the 
cause and the personal sacrifices they 
have made to perfect themselves for the 
work. There will be no charge for ad- 
mission except in a few instances where 
a Parent-Teacher Association sponsors 
the entertainment and the very small ad- 
mission fee will be applied to a phono- 
graph fund. There is no appropriation 
made by Congress to buy these instru- 
ments which are needed in rary pene. 





NeEwakRkK, N. J.—The Music Study Club 
gave a program recently in which num- 
bers were played by Florence Heinisch, 
Mrs. R. Walsh, Mrs. F. C. Van Keuren, 
Katherine Eyman, Mrs. Mary B. Kin 
caid, and Mrs. Alice M. Switzer. 
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' Most Unique of All Gifts Is 
Pair of Paroquets Sent to 
Cheer Werrenrath’s Jour- 
ney—Garrison, Murphy and 
Braslau with Baritone, All 
Sail on “Baltic” — Mertie 
Bergen Goes to Bid Friends 


Farewell 


‘-\OR years it has been customary for 
' friends and relatives of those who 
re departing for European tours to 
iy their respects in person at the time 
f departure. The restrictions still en- 
reed by the Government officials, which 
y»revent any but passengers boarding 
outgoing steamers, did not prevent the 
vathering of hundreds of persons on the 
piers when the big liners sailed for the 


other side a week ago Saturday. It was 
estimated that some 14,000 persons 
sailed that day from the United States 
on various ships. The “Baltic” of the 
White Star Line carried-a number of 
prominent artists under the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau management, who are 
going over for the purpose of appearing 
in recital and concert in London this 


Mabel Garrison, Left; Mertie Bergen, Center; Reinald Werrenrath, Right. 


the “Baltic,” May 22. 





Admirer in Lieu of a “Bon Voyage” Basket 


spring. Of these, Mabel Garrison, Sophie 
LBraslau, Lambert Murphy and Reinald 
Werrenrath formed a quartet which 
attracted a great deal of attention. 
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ALEXANDER BLOCH 


Will Teach During the Summer at 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


Address New York Studio: 37 W. 87th St., until June 15th. 
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ELLEN GORTON DAVIS 


Pupil of Leopold Godowsky and the late Rafael Joseffy 
Living and practicing accommodations can be arranged in Carnegie Hall 
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827 CARNEGIE HALL, 


NEW YORK CITY 
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BODINOFF 


SOPRANO 
Available Now 
Hotel St. Andrew 
72nd St. & Broadway, 
New York 





BRAHMS QUARTETTE 


47 West 72nd Street 
New York City 





Samuel Ljungkvist 


Swedish Tenor 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Among the many friends and relatives 
of these artists who were there to wish 
them bon voyage was Mertie Bergen, 
the composer, whose very excellent songs 
have been sung many times in recital 
by Miss Garrison, Mr. Murphy and 
others. Mrs. Bergen is a resident of 
Paterson, N. J., and has been prominently 
connected with musical activities in that 
city in recent years. She was respon- 
sible for bringing grand opera to Pater- 
son last season, when excellent perform- 
ances of “Faust,” “Rigoletto,” “Carmen” 
and other operas were given. 

The artists sailing were the recipients 
of many beautiful gifts, including 
flowers, steamer baskets of fruit and 
candy, but Reinald Werrenrath led them 


Embarking Americans 





From Snapshots Made Just Before the Sailing of 
Mr. Werrenrath Is Seen in Company With a Pair of Paroquets Presented to Him by Some Unknown 


all in the unique character of one gift 
sent anonymously. This consisted of a 
pair of paroquets. Mr. Werrenrath put 
each one of his friends, who were pres- 
ent, through a third degree of question- 
ing, but was unable to get any inkling 
as to the donor of the birds. Mr. Wer- 
renrath announced that he would show 
his appreciation of the thoughtfulness 
of some good friend by teaching these 
birds to sing during the voyage. From 
casual observance he was convinced that 
one would easily qualify as a coloratura 
soprano and the other as a basso pro- 
fundo. Mr. Werrenrath had a well- 
grounded suspicion that the birds were 
sent to him by “Jack” Adams of the 
Music League. 





WATERBURY ’SCHORAL 
FORCES GIVE ‘FAUST’ 


Curtis, Althouse, Whitehill, 
Chalmers and Others Aid 
' jn Performance 


WATERBURY, CONN., May 27.—The 
Waterbury Choral Club gave its most 
pretentious offering since its organiza- 
tion in 1913, at Buckingham Hall recent- 
ly, when “Faust” was sung. The chorus 
of 127 voices sang excellently under the 
direction of Isaac B. Clark, characterized 
by excellent shading and phrasing and a 
broad sweep of tone possible only after 
many months of work. It was in every 
way the finest production ever given by 
a local musical organization. The club 
was assisted by four eminent sing- 
ers from the Metropolitan: Paul Alt- 
house, who sang Faust; Clarence White- 
hill, as Mephistopheles; Thomas Chal- 
mers, as Valentine; Vera Curtis, as Mar- 
guerite; and Mabel Bibble, who sang 
the roles of Martha and Siebel. One 
local soloist, Rollin P. Clark, sang the 
part of Wagner with distinction. 

The work of Althouse and Whitehill 
was particularly good, and Miss Curtis’ 
Marguerite was sung in a voice sweet 
and clear. Mr. Chalmers’s work was also 
of a high quality. The club was accom- 
panied by an orchestra which included 
many members of Waterbury’s Philhar- 
monia Orchestra, now disbanded. Mrs. 
W. P. Ogden of this city was at the or- 
gan. Music-lovers are so enthusiastic 
over the club’s latest effort that discus- 
sion has again been started over the 
necessity of a municipal auditorium. 
Suckingham Hall, while among the best 
in the state as far as acoustics are con- 
cerned, has long since been too small for 
Waterbury’s musical events and a move- 
ment for a larger hall has been agitated 
for some time. 

The Jubilee Chorus, composed: of the 
colored members of Waterbury’s Com- 
munity Service organization, made its 
first appearance in Temple Hall recently. 
The chorus numbers forty voices and is 
under the direction of Mrs. Clinton 
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622 So. Michigan Ave. 


Personal Representive 
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CHICAGO 


Evans. The songs, old Negro spirituals, 
were given with all the sincerity and 
abandon of the plantation Negro and 
were received with great enthusiasm. 
Several numbers by a male quartet were 
also excellently sung. 

John L. Bonn, one of Waterbury’s lead- 
ing musicians, has been appointed direc- 
tor of the Concordia Singing Society, 
to succeed the late Hans Saro, who 
presided over the society’s musical activi- 
ties for more than twenty years. Under 
Mr. Saro’s direction, the Concordia Sing- 
ing Society was, until a few years ago, 
well-known throughout New England. 
It is expected to revive its singing under 
the direction of Mr. Bohn, who has gifts 
which particularly fit him for the work. 
He has been identified with church work 
for a long time, being at the present time 
organist and choir director at St. Mar- 
garet’s Roman Catholic Church. He is 
the author of a number of musical com- 
positions, including several masses of 
unusual beauty. M. C. 





LANCASTER, PA.—A _ pleasing recital 
was given on May 6 at the home of R. 
D. Helm in this city when Harriet Helm 
and Rebecca Marsh, pupils of C. N. Mc- 
Hose, were heard in their first recital. 
The Musical Art Society enjoyed its an- 
nual banquet and reception at the Y. W. 
C. A. clubroom on May 6. 


FRANCES de VILLA 


BAL L 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


356 W. 22nd St. New York City 
Telephone: 3026 Farragut 


RODA MARZIO 


Dramatic Soprano 


(Pupil of Maestro Buzzi Pec- 
cta, teacher of Alma Gluck, 
Sophie Braslau and Cecil 
Arden.) 
“A voice of natural beauty.’’ 
— Brooklyn Eagle. 
Management: A. Bagarozy, 
149% Broadway, New York City 


ALICE SIEVER 


PIANIST 
Coach and Accompanist 
to Celebrated Artists and Teachers 
CONCERTS—RECITALS 


Available Season 1919-20 
Personal Address: 3$ East 29th St., New York 
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“MUSIC OF THE ELECTRA OF SOPHO. 


CLES.”’ By Charles Sanford  Skilton. 
(Boston-New York: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 


Charles S. Skilton, whose serious mu- 
sicianship and record of sterling musi- 
cal achievement are well known, has 
added a notably fine choral score to the 
existing repertory in his “Music to the 
Electra of Sophocles,” for women’s chorus 
and orchestra. The work is presented 
part chorally, part in mélodrame form, 
since the dialogue of the speaking cast 
is accompanied by its proper musical 
background, rendered by the piano or 
orchestra. Mr. Skilton’s music moves 
on a high plane. It is adaptable, and 
expressive, and at the given’ moments 
rises to a pitch of tragic power and em- 
phasis. The choral odes (first, second 
and third) are especially full and sonor- 
ous; and there are some really fine 
choral strophes sung in unison. The 
translation employed is that of Lewis 
Campbell, except for the choral odes, 
especially translated by the composer in 
the original rhythms. If desired the 
Greek could be used for the entire per- 
formance. The six funeral dancers, and 
the funeral dance (following the second 
choral ode) may be omitted if desired. 
Mr. Skilton’s score is a noble, dignified 
and thoroughly musicianly musical 
working out of the Sophoclean tragedy, 
and one that deserves due recognition. 


o.8 2 
“MAY SERENADE.” - By Irenée 


Réverie. By Gottfried Federlein. 
ton: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Were Mr: Bergé’s little “May Sere- 
nade” for violin and piano an edible, 
toothsome is the adjective which would 
best qualify it. It is bright, sparkling 
and daintily light. Mr. Federlein’s 
Réverie, also for violin, is just as ef- 
fective for the strings in another way, 
an Adagio melody that is genuinely ex- 
pressive and rewarding. 


* * * 


Bergé. 
(Bos- 


“SUPPLICATION.” By James Blain Beam. 
‘‘Love’s Hesitation.” By Wilfrid Sander- 
son. ‘Can a Maiden Sigh Forever.” By 
Ralph Letts. ‘‘My Pearl of Memory.’”’ By 
T. Wilkinson Stephenson. ‘‘The Barefoot 
Trail.”” By Alvin S. Wiggers. (New York- 
London: Boosey & Co.) 


“Supplication” is a straightforward 
sacred-song of the approved Anglican 
pattern, with an appropriately pious 
text set to a melody bearing the proper 
devotional ear-marks. ‘“Love’s Hesita- 
tion,” by Wilfrid Sanderson, is a very 
taking waltz-song, with a catchy lilt, 
and a sway that would do credit to any 
good operetta. Like its less profane 
companion, it is published for the three 
registers of the voice. 

“Can a Maiden Sigh For Ever,” by 
Ralph Letts, is a graceful little song of 
the ingénue type, from the score of 


“The Three rothers,” and_ should 
please. It is published for high and low 
voice. “My Pearl of Memory,” by T. 


Wilkinson Stephenson, a_ good, full- 
blooded example of the lush love-song, 
tenderly tuneful, has been put forth for 
the upper and lower registers of the 
voice. “The Barefoot Trail,” by Alvin 
S. Wiggers has that something somehow 
familiar about it which distinguishes 
“trail” songs; and is a good honest tune 
with a swing. It carries the endorse- 
ment “sung by John McCormack,” and is 
published for high and for low voice. 


“PAGES INTIMES.’”’ Op. 55. By Joseph 
Jongen. “Trois Préludes.”’ By Adolfo 
Salazar. ‘‘Three Miniatures.’’ By John 


Gerard Williams. (London: J. & W. Ches- 
ter.) 


These “Intimate Pages” of four-hand 
piano music, comprising three numbers, 
which their distinguished Belgian com- 
poser has written for his little children, 
Christiane, Josette and Jacques, one for 
each, are exquisitely wrought. “Il 
était une fois” (Once Upon a Time), 
“Dansez, Mizelle”’ (Dance, a and 
“Le Bon Chival” (The Good Horse), are 
far removed from the innocent simplic- 
ity of the easy fourhand children’s pieces 
of a Léw and Loeschorn. They are 
meant for modern children—and their 
elders—musical, imaginative, with an 
ear that can take in and enjoy more than 


a purely diatonic blending of tones. Any- 
one who has a good piano, and can find 
a congenial someone to help him tell 
thereon the charming legend, put Mi- 
zelle through the paces of her harmonic- 
ally piquant little waltz, and take a 
spirited canter with Jacques’ hobby- 
horse, has a real pleasure in prospect. 

Adolfo Salazar’s “Trois Préludes,” for 
piano solo, are delicate yet vivid impres- 
sionistic pieces, whose imaginative 
beauty is fully revealed when they are 
played with the proper tonal 
Niiancierung and _ pedal-control. The 
first prelude makes the effect of an 
echoed melody, sad and quiet, the re- 
collection of a song; the second is a 
humorous thought, bright and lively in 
expression, calling for rapid finger-play 
to do it justice; the third prelude, a 
rich and songful fancy, with delicate 
initial evanescences of tone, passes over 
into an idealized habanera. 

Mr. Williams’s “Three Miniatures,” 
on poems by Percy Bysshe Shelley, are 
worthy of their insvirational source. 
The first, ‘““‘Dawn” (the poet’s lines in 
each case precede the number they have 
motived) is cast in the form of a toc- 
cata, a rapid Allegro, practically pianis- 
simo throughout, with a sudden ff gleam 
of “roseate sunlight” at the end. “The 
Isle” is a graceful song without words, 
in 5/4 time @ la Russe; while “Time” is 
a splendid bit of sonorous invocation 
that would do credit to MacDowell. Mr. 
Williams’s “Three Miniatures” are 


worth knowing. 
* EY 


EARLY ENGLISH HARPSICHORD MUSIC. 


Revived and Re-set by Alec Rowley. 
4. Carillon. By W. Richardson. Gountry 
Dance. By Charles Dibdin. 5. Gavotte. 


By James Nares. Rigadoon. By Peter Lee. 
6. Lament. By Samuel Wise. Scherzo. By 
John Burton. (London: Winthrop Rogers, 
Ltd.) 


Their compiler has made a pleasing 
choice of these olden keyboard pieces, 
which he has adapted to the piano of 
today. Richardson’s Carillon (1708), 
recalls to us the crystal tinkle of the 
original instrument, and Dibdin’s Coun- 
try Dance (1790), has the right-rustic 
smack. James Nares’s interesting 
Gavotte (1759), is more mannered; but 
we pass at once from its frills and fur- 
belows to the rousing and straightfor- 
ward Rigadoon (1785), of Peter Lee of 
Putney, whose appeal is hard to resist. 
Samuel Wise’s Lament (1765), is sim- 
ple but genuinely expressive, and John 
Burton’s Scherzo (1770). is happy in 
theme, vigorous and spirited. None of 
these pieces are difficult technically, 
though they call for neat playing and 
clean-cut dynamic emphasis. They may 
be recommended to all in whom the 
simpler charm and appreciation for the 
music of an older day has not been en- 
tirely overlaid by the cult for the richer 


and more subtle harmonies of the 
present. 

_ * ok 
“MELODIES IN MINORS.” Scholastic 


Series, Vol. 83. By Mathilde Bilbro. (New 
York: G. Schirmer.) 


Any piano pupil who has carried on 
through the sixteen pieces and études 
of Mathilda Bilbro’s book cannot help 
but know his or her minor scales, pure 
or natural, melodic, harmonic, and the 
combination of the two last-named. The 
early student imperfectly acquainted 
with the theoretical construction of the 
minor scale can acquire the knowledge 
essential by pleasantly playing himself 
into it, the pieces forming an agreeable 
medium through which the various 
forms of the minor may be readily rec- 
ognized. 

* * * 


“A FLY SONG,” By A. Buzzi-Peccia. 
“Evening Song.” By S. Camillo Engel. 
“Ill Miss You So,’’ “Waiting for You.’’ By 
W. Franke Harling. (New York: G. Schir- 
mer.) 


To a really humorous text by John 
D. Wells, A. Buzzi-Peccia has written 
a “tragi-comical encore ditty,” for high 
and medium voice, which is unusually 
good; unusually so, because of a sense 
of dramatic values, which shows quite 
original and out of the ordinary results. 
The song tells the tale of ten little flies 
who are “swatted out” until only two 


remain; but “Two little flies dodged the 
civilian. Early next day there were a 
million.” It is the way in which the 
tragedy is related, the clever alternation 
of descriptive vocal phrase and spoken 
exclamation, and the musical humor of 
the accompaniment that give the song a 
unique character. Mr. Engel’s “Evening 
Song,” also for high or medium range, 
falls pleasantly enough on the ear, a 
gentle and pleasing member of a large 
and melodious family dedicated to the 
twilight and the gloaming. 

Mr. Harling’s tuneful ballads, “I’ll 
Miss You So” and “Waiting for You” 
do not even dip a tentative foot into the 
brook that flows where ballad tune and 
art-song meet, but are content to be quite 
frankly what they are, ballads. 


* * * 


ARIA DI POLISSENA (‘‘Radamisto’’), Aria 
di Poppea (‘Agrippina’), Aria d’Elisa 
(‘‘Tolomeo’’), Aria di Gismonda (‘‘Ottone’’). 
By G. F. Handel. Arranged by Frank Bibb. 
(New York: G. Schirmer.) 

These fine old Handel arias have been 
presented this season in concert and have 
achieved deserved success. The first 
three are for soprano, and the fourth for 
mezzo-soprano, and though, of course, 
they differ individually, all have the 
Handelian vocal hall-mark, the bel canto 
suavity and richness of the melodic line, 
the broidery and graces which were part 
of the earlier eighteenth century opera 
tradition, “Poppea’s aria” being a par- 
ticularly charming example of Handel’s 
freshness and clarity of invention. 

Mr. Bibb has arranged and amplified 
the original figured accompaniments for 
concert use with a noteworthy sense of 
the musically fitting, and has supplied 
excellent notes for interpretation. The 
arias are to be listed on programs as 
being by Handel-Bibb. 


* 


“CATHEDRAL SHADOWS.” By Alfred T. 


Mason. ‘Beside the Still Waters.’”’ By 
Louis Adolphe Coerne. (Boston: Oliver 
Ditson Co.) 


Mr. Mason’s title of “Cathedral Shad- 
ows,” bestowed on his expressive Lento 
for organ, has been well chosen. The 
rich, sonorous, melodic themes, pro- 
gressing with smooth fulness and diver- 
sified by chime effects, seem to embody 
and evoke the warm shadows lying on 
some cathedral close on a sunny Sunday 
afternoon. Mr. Coerne’s “Beside the 
Still Waters,” for the same instrument, 
is still more pronouncedly devotional in 
mood. It is an expressive Andante 
sostenuto, three pages in length, which 
should produce its full measure of ef- 
fect in the composer’s well-planned reg- 
istration. 

* * * 


“ECHOES FROM TONELAND.” By C. W. 
Krogman. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


The titles of these happily conceived 
teaching pieces such titles as “Birds and 
Butterflies,” “Puss in Boots,’ “The 
Moonbeam’s Lullaby,” “Arpeggio Waltz” 
and others, are attractive. In this set 
the composer has written a group of 
tuneful little studio pieces, mainly for 
Grade Two, with facility and sense of 
what both teachers and students like. 

F. H. M. 
* * & 
“A FAIRY STORY BY THE FIRE.” By 

Oskar Merikanto. (London: J. & W. Ches- 

ter.) 


One of the most charming narrative 
songs that has come our way is this 
Finnish gem, which John McCormack 
has sung a number of times in his con- 
certs this year. It is simplicity itself, 
with the folksong feeling sharply defined 
and an alluring melodic appeal. The 
original Finnish text is not published in 
this edition, which, however, boasts an 
English text by Angela Campbell Mc- 
Innes, that sounds almost too good to be 
a translation. The song is for a medium 
voice, though the ending allows readily 
for altering to high voice, a procedure 
which Mr. McCormack accomplished 
very artistically. 

1” *~ * 


GAVOTTE IN F MAJOR. By L. Van Bee- 
thoven, Edited by Harold Bauer. Gavotte 
in F Major. By L Van Beethoven. Ar- 
ranged and Edited by Harold Bauer. (New 
York: G. Schirmer.) 


During the season just passed a hith- 
erto unpublished Gavotte in F by 
3eethoven was performed by Harold 
Bauer and Olga Samaroff at a concert in 
New York of the Beéthoven Association. 
It proved to be a very lovable little piece, 
very early in idiom but nevertheless 
truly Beethovenian. The piece was a four- 
hands piano composition. Mr. Bauer 
has edited it admirably for publication 
and it now appears in its original form, 
available for all who enjoy four-hand 


oe 


piano playing. The piece is quite sim. 
ple technically. 

Mr. Bauer has further arranged it fo) 
piano solo for concert performance and 
has done his task with that unerring 
sense of musical taste for which he is < 
universally prized. His arrangement j 
the work of a Beethovenite; he has car 
ried out in his transcription that whic! 
he believes Beethoven would have don 
had he possessed the modern pianofort; 
It is not too easy to play in this forn 

* * a 


SIX NEGRO MELODIES, Vol. 1. Six Neg; 
Melodies, Vol. i!. Transcribed by S. Col, 
ridge-Faylor. (London: Winthrop Roge: 
Ltd.) 


These two albums have just come fro 
London and are the English editions «; 
the same albums, originally issued he 
by the house of Ditson. (Mr. Rogers 
the English capital is the agent for En; 
land of the Ditson publications.) It 
rather unusual that an English pu 
lisher, for Mr. Rogers is that althoug 
an American by birth, brings out f., 
English music lovers the music of : 
English composer, which was first pu 
lished in America. That is what h: 
happened in this case, as Coleridge-Ta\ 
lor made his “Twenty-four Negro Mel 
dies” some years ago for the Oliver Di: 
son Company’s “Musicians Library.” 

The albums contain six pieces each, 
selected from the twenty-four fine ones 
all of them. In the first volume we fin: 
three American Negro melodies, “Dee) 
River,” “Don’t be Weary, Traveller” an: 
“Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless 
Child,” two of Southeast Africa, “At th: 
Dawn of Day” and “They Will Not Leni 
Me a Child,” and one of South Africa 
“Warrior’s Song.” Volume II brings us 
four more American Negro tunes “Let 
Us Cheer the Weary Traveller,” “The 
Angels Changed My Name.” “My Lord 
Delivered Daniel,” and “Wade in the 
Water,” the West Indian “The Bam 
boula,” which Coleridge-Taylor late: 
used in his orchestral “Bamboula Rha) 
sody” and the South African “Song of 


Conquest.” 
ok * * 


“LEGEND OF THE CANYON (Romance).’’ 
By Charles Wakefield Cadman, Op. 65 
(Boston-New York-Chicago: White-Smith 
Music Pub. Co.) 


Mr. Cadman has not written as much 
for the violin as he has for the piano 
and the voice, but from time to time he 
has a good thought for the wielders of 
the fiddle bow and this “Legend of the 
Canyon” is one of them. It is a suave 
and appealing melody in A Minor, An- 
dante tranquillo, common time, with an 
alternating section in major, followed by 
a restatement of the original theme in 
minor completing the form. There is an 
idyllic quality in it, a natural and un- 
forced humanity of expression in which 
Mr. Cadman excels and it. is written 
for the violin with a nice understanding 
of its idiomatic quality. The final meas- 
ures pizziccato are well set and will be 
most effective. 

We. know Mr. Cadman’s music very 
well, we think, but we know few of his 
shorter pieces that are as fine as this 
“Legend of the Canyon,” which should 
have many hearings next season from 
our concert violinists. And it is sincere- 
ly to be hoped that among those who play 
it will be Fritz Kreisler, to whom the 
composition is dedicated. 

* * * 
TWO SONGS AFTER LOWELL: “To the 

Future,”’ ‘‘To the Past.” By Cecil Bur 

leigh, Op. 45. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


_ Mr. Burleigh seems to be as busy writ 
ing new songs to-day as he formerly was 
writing violin pieces. He now sets an 
other American poet to music with ex- 
traordinarily successful results. It has 
been our privilege to point out that he 
finds much inspiration in American poets 
of a former day and many of his songs 
are settings of Longfellow, Whittier. 
Lowell, et al. There is nothing alarming 
about this, except that most of our pres- 
ent-day song composers have left these 
poets alone. 

These two songs for a high voice and 
piano belong together and it was proper 
to issue them in that manner. The first 
“To the Past” is a solemn apostrophe of 
deep beauty, a song eloquent in its mes- 
sage, a superb intoning of the lines of 
the poet. There is real grandeur of 
conception here. It leads without a halt 
into the second song. “To the Future,” 
which sounds an exalted note of optim- 
ism, a big contrast to the other one and 
ends quietly telling of the “more un- 
stinted blisses” of the future. The piano 
accompaniments, like all of Mr. Bur- 
leigh’s, are rich in their weave and their 
independent treatment is strikingly man- 
aged. Two art-songs of unmistakable 
importance are these Lowell settings. 
Bravo, Mr: Burleigh! A. W. K 
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ih Music as in Business, Public 
Must Be Pleased, Says Burnett 





Netroit Manager Believes Same Rules Apply in Concert Man- 
aging as in Selling Merchandise—His Concert Series— 
Graveure’s Work for Coming Season 











/\HICAGO, May 21.—One impresario 
U and concert manager, W. H. C. Bur- 
ett, has faced the business of giving 
yneerts and recitals in an altogether 
riginal and unique manner. 

Recognizing the artistic and musical 
luties in the management of musical 
artists and musical organizations, yet 
he never loses sight of the public’s side. 
Thus, he has made a most astounding 
suecess with his Central Concert Com- 
pany series in Detroit, where for the 
last three or four years he has drawn to 


his offerings at the Arcadia Auditorium 
crowds which grew from small numbers 
to 4000 and 4500 persons. 

His success was so pronounced that 
last season some eight cities in the 
United States and Canada had courses 
of concerts, and while the Chicago series 
had the disadvantage of an unfrequented 
location for the concerts, still the series 
turned out successful. 

This year, Mr. Burnett has engaged in 
the exclusive management of Louis 
Graveure, the well known baritone, a 
recitalist of compelling appeal and of 
strong personality. 

While this is still early spring, Mr. 
Burnett has already booked Mr. Graveure 
for forty-two concerts, and there is a 
prospect that the one hundred recitals 
planned will shortly be filled. 

“The fundamental principle in concert 
giving, as in other lines of public work,” 
said Mr. Burnett, “is to get the audi- 
ences. And these audiences can only 
be obtained through a system of mer- 
chandizing, just like the selling of any 
kind of merchandise by reaching the 
general public. 

“It is not elevating the standard of 
music in a town of, say 75,000 persons, 


‘to give a recital before three or four 


hundred music fans. The public at 
large must be reached, and this can only 
be done by giving the public something 
that it wants, and by presenting it to 
them in the best and most attractive 
manner. 

“The war has awakened the American 
public to an appreciation of music, and 
the great general public wants high class 
music, not too classic nor yet too popular. 

“T have centered all my efforts for 
next season in a personally conducted 
tour for Mr. Graveure, and my former 
plan of setting the stage and making 
the concert otherwise attractive will 
again be carried out. 

“Orchestra Hall will be the Chicago 
audience chamber for Mr. Graveure, on 
October 14. He will begin his tour 
October 11. He will possibly be heard 


twice in this city, and is now preparing 
his programs which will be selected from 
a collection of about 10,000 songs. 
“There are few interpreters of song 
are so well 
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artistically and personally as is Mr. 
Graveure, and I contend that if an artist 
wants to make a success with his public 
at large he must use his head. 

“It is the interpretation that catches 
the audience at a song recital more so 
than the song itself, and he is a master 
in this as well as in the making up of a 
program. 

“This is an age in which we can either 
make music a factor in our artistic life 
or forever make it lose its hold.” 

Mr. Burnett has severed his connec- 
tion with the Central Concert Company, 
and as is customary with this energetic 
manager, he is completely absorbed in his 
work of booking and arranging the con- 
cert tour of Louis Graveure, who will 
be assisted in some of his work by 
Eleanor Painter. 





MR. GLAFFMAN HAILED BY 
6,000 IN SAN FRANCISCO 





Vidlinist Aided by Herman Heller and 
Orchestra—Band Concerts Begin— 
Prisoner’s Work Played 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., May 17.—Vladi- 
mir Glaffman, violinist, delighted an au- 
dience that filled the California Theater, 
on Sunday morning. The artist was 
presented by Hermann Heller and was 
accompanied by the orchestra under his 
direction. The program was well chosen 
and won applause from the gathering 
which numbered over 6000. 

The past week has been a busy one for 
the teachers and students of Mills Col- 
lege. Several concerts have been given, 
principal among them the annual recital 
by the pupils of the music department. 
This was held in the St. Francis Hotel 
Saturday evening. Edward Faber 
Schneider, dean of the music depart- 
ment, directed the program in which ap- 
peared 200 students, including the cho- 
rus. The soloists were pupils of Mr. 
Schneider and Frederick Biggerstaff, 
piano; Antonio de Grassi, violin, and 
Henrietta B. Blanchard and Elizabeth 
Mackall, voice, and did excellent work. 

The first of a series of Saturday night 
band concerts at the Greek Theater was 
given on May 15 with Helen Colburn 
Heath as soloist. She was given a rous- 
ing reception by the large audience. The 
concerts are under the management of 
Samuel J. Hume, and the members of 
band, which is made up largely of musi- 
cians who participated in the war, have 
been carefully chosen by Bandmaster 
Harry Payson. 

The Glee Club of the University of 
California leaves Wednesday for a trip 
to Honolulu, Japan, China and the Phil- 
ippines giving concerts in all the prin- 
cipal cities. 

An excellent program was given at the 
Mill Valley Musical Club last week by 
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Audrey Beer, pianist; Mrs. Leigh 
Hemingway, contralto, and Leon Barnes, 
baritone, with Eva M. Walker as accom- 
panist. 

On Sunday evening Edwin H. Lemare 
played a composition by R. E. Bell (a 
life _prisoner at San Quentin peniten- 
tiary) entitled “Serenade d’Amour.” The 
work made a strong appeal for this 
musician, who, shut out from all musical 
advantages, has through the sale of his 
compositions raised funds with which he 
has equipped a prison orchestra of which 
he is the conductor. 

Margaret Blake Alverson, a pioneer 
California singer now in her eighty- 
fourth year, crippled and in need, is the 
subject of an open letter from Manuel 
Mora who calls upon the musicians of 
America to assist Mrs. Alverson by pur- 
chasing her book “Sixty Years of Song 
in California.” E. M. B. 





Rosa Olitzka in Chicago Concert 


CHICAGO, May 24.—Rosa _ Olitzka, 
operatic contralto, prominent member of 
the artistic colony of Chicago, was the 
soloist at a choral concert last Sunday 
afternoon, given by five male choruses 
at Medinah Temple, in aid of the war 
sufferers of Germany, Austria and Hun- 
gary. Madame Olitzka made a great 
success with operatic arias and songs, 
and was compelled to add several en- 
cores. Several thousand persons were 
enthusiastic in their applause. M. R. 





Musical Instruments Donated, Will Help 
Disabled Ex-Service Men 


The movement started in New York 
during the war by Mr. and Mrs. Orlando 
Rowland, to send musical instruments to 
the United States service men, is being 
continued, with good results, largely for 
the benefit of soldiers who have been dis- 
abled for other work. The public has 
been requested to send such instruments, 
more or less used, for the Carry-On Club, 
in care of John A. Wilbur, 25 West 
Forty-third Street; to the Newark Tech- 


nical School, where excellent technical 
results are being obtained; or to the 
Polytechnic Hospital, 345 West Fiftieth 
Street. A brass band has been sent to 
the Institute of Disabled and Crippled 
Men, Twenty-third Street and Madison 
Avenue, where Dr. Faries hopes to de- 
velop a department of instruction for the 
mending of instruments. This work is 
well paid, and there is great demand for 
men proficient in it. Ditson & Co. of- 
fer to train disabled men as teachers, 
grat’s, to go out and teach others. 





New Albany School Forces Unite in 
Concert 


NEw ALBANY, IND., May 17.—The De- 
partment of Music of the local high 
school, comprising a chorus of 200 voices 
and an orchestra of forty players, pre- 
sented Gaul’s “Joan of Arc” on last week 
before a large audience. The soloists 
were Elsie Heckel, soprano; Dr. Noble 
Mitchell, tenor, and Vinton Nunemacher, 
bass. The entire performance was under 
the direction of Bertram Heckel, super- 
visor of Public School Music. H. P 





St. Olaf’s Choir Impresses Moline, III. 


MOLINE, ILL., May 24.—St. Olaf’s 
Choir made a deep impression recently 
on a large audience at Augustana Au- 
ditorium. The program consisting en- 
tirely of sacred music and ranging from 
Bach to Christianson, the conductor of 
the organization, was given with an al- 
most faultless precision. This extraor- 
dinary choir which has come into promi- 
nence of a most enviable sort in one 
short season deserves all the complimen- 
tary things which have been said 
about it. E. W. 





PLAINFIELD, N. J.—F. Clyde Doane, 
tenor, and pupil of Harvey W. Hinder- 
myer of New York, has resigned his posi- 
tion as soloist at the First Presbyterian 
Church here in order to accept a similar 
position at the First M. E. Church of 
Westfield. 
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Dallas Rejoices in Second 
Visit of Scotti Opera Forces 





Five Performances Constitute the Offerings—Easton, Scotney, 
Scotti, Harrold and Others Win Personal Laurels—Com- 
pany Brought There Through Efforts of Mrs. Mason and 


Miss McDonald 





Pe age TEXAS, May 19.—Dallas 
has just enjoyed a season—four 
nights and a matinée—of grand opera, 
in the second appearance of the Scotti 
Grand Opera Company here. The weath- 
er was very unfavorable, as it rained 
nearly all the time, but this did not 
prevent a large attendance at each per- 


formance. “Il Trovatore” on Wednesday 
evening and “L’Oracolo” and “Pagliacci” 
Saturday afternoon, drawing almost ca- 
pacity houses at the Coliseum which has 


a seating capacity of 4000. The casts 
were as follows: For “La Bohéme,” 
Wednesday, May 12, Rodolfo, Orville 


Harrold; Schaunard, Louis d’Angelo; 
Benoit, Paolo Ananian; Mimi, Florence 
Easton; Parpignol, Giordano Paltrinieri; 


Marcel, Milo Picco; Colline, Giovanni 
Martino; Alcindoro, Paolo Ananian; Mu- 
setta, Evelyn Scotney; Sargeant, Arthur 
White; stage manager, Armando Agnin1; 
conductor, Carlo Peroni. 

Orville Harrold sang with a wealth of 
tone and much feeling although a little 
weak in the closing scene. Florence 
Easton has a beautiful voice and made 
the best Mimi we have seen except 
Geraldine Farrar. Both artists, Harrold 
and Easton, had many curtain calls 
(eight to ten) and Conductor Peroni was 
also compelled to appear with them. 
Evelyn Scotney was very good as Mu- 
setta and received much applause. She 
was not, however, as dainty and coquet- 
tish as other Musettas the writer.has 
seen. Martino was well received also. 

The cast of “Il Trovatore,” on Thurs- 
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day. included Leonora, Francesca Per- 
alta; Azucena, Jeanne Gordon; I/vez, 
Mary Kent; Manrico, Morgan Kingston; 
Count di Luna, Greek Evans; Ferrando, 
Giovanni Martino; Ruiz, Giordano Pal- 
trinieri; Gypsy, Arthur White; conduc- 
tor, Carlo Peroni; stage manager, 
Agnini. 

“Tl Trovatore” proved one of the most 
popular operas produced. Sudie L. Will- 
iams, supervisor of public school music, 
had requested this opera as most repre- 
sentative of all the people, the school 
children being familiar with most of it— 
that is the music. About one-third of 
the house was school children and stu- 
dents. of the various colleges in and sur- 
rounding Dallas. Francesca Peralta as 
Leonora, Jeanne Gordon as Azucena and 
Morgan Kingston as Manrico were ac- 
corded almost an ovation, receiving 
about ten curtain recalls after each act. 
Greek Evans as Count di Luna did ex- 
cellent work also and was tumultuously 
applauded.. Mary Kent was praised. 
Again the orchestra under Conductor 
Peroni scored heavily. 

“La Tosca” on Friday consisted of 
La Tosca, Florence Easton; Mario 
Cavaradossi, Mario Chamlee; Scarpia, 
Antonio Scotti; Angelotti, Louis d’An- 
gelo; Sacristan, Paolo Ananian; 
Spoletta, Giordano Paltrinieri; Sciarrone, 
Mario Laurenti; Jailer, Charles Osborn; 
Shepherd, Mary Kent; conductor, Peroni. 

Florence Easton, Mario Chamlee and 
Louis d’Angelo did such splendid acting 
and singing that the audience would have 
had each act repeated if it had been pos- 
sible. The entire cast deserves special 
praise, likewise conductor and orchestra 
which added so much to the success. An- 
tonio Scotti in the réle of Scarpia did 
his usual polished work. Florence East- 
on established herself last year in the 
hearts of the people with her beautiful 
voice and natural acting. . The writer 
considered this opera the best piece of 
work done here by the company, although 
every opera bore the stamp of real art- 
istry. 

In “L’Oracolo,” Antonio Scotti in the 
role of Chim-Fen was the chief star— 
the smooth, calculating, lascivious China- 
man. Marie Sundelius was a pleasing 
Ah-Yoe, winning sympathy and com- 
mendation. Charles Galagher in the réle 
of Win-Shee, was splendid; an actor of 
exceptional ability and the possessor of 
a magnificent voice he -has a thorough 
understanding of the use of it. Mario 
Chamlee and Louis d’Angelo were re- 
cipients of thunderous applause. 

Anna Roselle in the réle of Nedda in 
“Pagliacci” was a pleasant surprise. She 
is new to Dallas Opera attendants but 
will be remembered for her pretty voice 
and good acting. Morgan Kingston was 
a perfect Canio and deserved the recog- 
nition given him. Greek Evans as Tonio, 
made a decided hit. We predict great 
things for him. Messrs. Paltrinieri and 
Laurenti gave good account of them- 
selves in their respective parts. 

The cast of “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
on Saturday evening, consisted of: Lucia, 
Evelyn Scotney; Alisa, Mary Kent; 
Edgardo, Orville Harrold; Ashton, Milo 


Ricco; Raimondo, Giovanni Martino; 
Arturo, Paltrinieri; Normano, Arthur 
White. 


Evelyn Scotney disclosed a very pretty 
coloratura voice which was more effective 
here than in “Bohéme.” She is not the 
most ideal Lucia, however, although she 
met with general approbation. Orville 
Harrold seemed to be suffering with a 
slight hoarseness but did excellent work 
and drew great demonstrations of ap- 
proval. While all shared the honors, 
Mary Kent and Paltrinieri scored heavi- 
ly. The famous sextet was beautifully 
sung and there was an insistent, not to 
be denied, demand for its repetition. 
The conductor and orchestra scored again 
heavily and finally the entire orchestra 
had to stand and bow acknowledgment. 

All the stage settings were especially 
fine. Artistically, the opera was a great 
success but not financially. Mrs. Wesley 
Porter Mason and Harriet Bacon Mac- 
Donald deserve unstinted praise from 
Dallas and surrounding territory for 
their efforts to give us opera. C. E. B. 





Newark Grand Opera Company Gives 
Double Bill with Note@ Soloists 
NEWARK, N. J., May 24.—A crowded 


house greeted the singers of the Newark 
Grand Opera Company when they gave 


the famous double bill at the Broa 
Street Theater last night. The leadi; 
réles in “Cavalleria Rusticana” we) 
taken by Mme. Jones-Johnson as Sa; 
tuzza, Cecil Arden of the Metropolit: 
as Lola, Giuseppe Dori as Turidd 
Pietro Galassi as Alfio and Grace A 
thony as Lucia. Miss Arden was f 
and away the best of the perform: 

Her restraint in expression as well as | 

vocal skill set her apart from the ot} 

singers and placed her interpretation 

the réle in a class by itself. ‘‘Pagliac 

was given with Bianca Saroya as Nea /, 
Romeo Bescacci as Canio, Roberto V. ¢- 
lione as Tonio, Carlo Baldi as Beppe, a ,, 
Pietro Galassi as Silvio. Mr. Veglion ’ 
formance of the opera, combining bea 

standing feature in a very dramatic p r- 
formance of the opera, comining bea) |, 
of singing with a fulness of drama jc 
expression. Cesare Sodero conduc « 
with a degree of artistic accomplishm: 
worthy of the highest operatic insti: u- 
tions. = G 
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Mrs. Harrison-Irvine in Charge of Mu<ic 
at Benjamin School Performances 


At the MacDowell Club, New York, in 
Friday evening, May 21, the depart- 
ments of music and French of the Ben- 
jamin School, gave charming perfor:- 
ances of Henri Bérény’s “Le Main” and 
Emilie Mathieu’s “Une Heure de Lib- 
erté.” The entire musical portion of the 
evening was under the direction of Mrs. 
Jessamine Harrison-Irvine, pianist, who 
prepared the students in their numbers. 
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Mr. Nelson Offers a Solution 





YZ for One-Composer Program 








American Song Writer Com- 
pletes Sixteen Songsof Four 
Groups—First Group Pub- 
lished Shows Varying 
Moods—Felicitous Program 
Arrangement, the Way to 
Solve the Question 


N American composer has arisen to 
meet the charge that a program of 

one composer’s music lacks variety! The 
charge has been made for years not 
against our composers, but against all 
composers. All rules have their excep- 
tions: an “all-Wagner” program is not 
only not monotonous and not lacking in 
variety, but positively thrilling. But of 
course, there is only one Wagner. Those 
of us who have sat out “all-Debussy” 
programs and _ all-Some-One-Else. pro- 
grams know why there are a good many 
musie lovers in the world who run away 
from programs of one composer’s music. 
John Louw Nelson, a young Ameri- 


can composer who is entering the lists, 


says that the trouble with one composer 
programs is that the arrangement of the 
program is not felicitous, generally 
speaking. Only tco often a composer is 
going to give an afternoon or evening of 
his songs at which certain singers are 
to sing. He goes over his songs and 
chcoses songs for the various singers 
that he thinks will suit them. Then 
they go over them with him. The re- 
sult: Each singer has chosen a group 
that he thinks is best for him and then 
the groups are placed on the program, 
not in the order of the mood of the song, 
but in the order of the importance of the 
singer, the best singer always being 
saved for the third group if there are 
five, the fourth if there are six, and the 
result is an ill-balanced program with- 
cut form or logical order. 

Mr. Nelson decided that he would pre- 
sent whole programs of his songs and so 
that he might do so and not bore au- 
diences he wrote s‘xteen songs, four 
eroups of four each, and is having them 
published, each group under one cover. 
The first group has just appeared from 
the press of Huntzinger and Dilworth 
and is called “Reviens a moi!” taking its 
title from the final song of the group. 
The plan is an interesting one and calls 
for consideration. Mr. Nelson begins 
his first group with a song called “At 
the Fair,” a slow movement, in G Major 
6/8 time, picturing a mother speaking 
to her weeping daughter. There is a 
very lovely human quality in this song, 
which reminds us of a Bemberg song 
that used to be much sung a decade ago. 
Next comes a dainty Presto, called “The 
Bird,” straightforward melodically and 
full of charm with many an opportunity 
for the singer. “Que sais-tu?” is the 
title of the third song, opening with an 
Allegro prelude, while the body of the 














John Louw Nelson, Who Has Written a 
Set of Sixteen Songs Comprising a 
Complete Recital Program 


song is a slow movement, in G Major, 
6/8 with a second part in D Major, An- 
dante, with a broad climax fortissimo at 
the close. And finally we find “Reviens 
a moi!” a flowing Andante in D Flat 
Major, 12/8 time, quite the best of the 
four songs, with a final page that Enrico 
Caruso would revel in, as it comes to its 
end with a fortissimo B Flat and A Flat, 
while the piano thunders out a descend- 
ing passage in octaves. 

There is genuine spontaneity in these 
songs of Mr. Nelson, which promises 
much. He is still a young man; his 
music at the present time is essentially 
that of a melodist, with poetic taste and 
sincere feeling in his possession in no 
slight degree. A _ singer himself, the 
songs are really vocal and all of them 
are effective. “At the Fair” and “The 
Bird” are settings of poems of his own, 
while “Que sais-tu?” and -“Reviens a 
moi!” are settings of French poems by 
C. Gouverneur Hoffman. Both of them 
are supplied with English translations. 
The publishers have given the songs a 
fine edition, with a photograph of the 
composer on the inside title-page. The 
edition is dedicated to Bronson H. Davis 
and the songs are issued in three keys, 
high, medium and low. The _ other 
twelve songs of the program are to ap- 
pear later, in albums of four each. 

A. W. K. 


Two Score Subscribe to Fund for 
Summer Concerts in Stadium 





Two score of names already have been 


. placed on the list of subscribers to the 


$100,000 fund required for the two 
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COMPOSER-PIANIST 
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Bridgeport, Conn 
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M Wednesdays at 125 East 37th , ow York 
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months or more of summer concerts 
which are to be given in the Lewisohn 
Stadium of the College of the City of 
New York. The fund is being raised 
by the Music League of the People’s In- 
stitute and a committee of distinguished 
residents of New York. Among those 
who have already become subscribers 
are: Barlett Arkell, Vincent Astor, 
George Blumenthal, John McE. Bowman, 
Henry L. Calman, Frank R. Chambers, 
J. Parke Channing, William H. Childs, 
R. Fulton Cutting, H. Rieman Duval, 
Morris Fatman, John W. Frothingham, 
Miss A. E. Frothingham, H. S. Fullerton, 
Henry Goldman, Charles Hayden, Her- 
bert H. Lehman, G. Levor, Adolph Lewi- 
sohn, Lucius W. Mayer, Manton B. Met- 
calf, Dwight W. Morrow, Aaron Naum- 
burg, Samuel T. Peters, Ralph Pulitzer, 
Alfred S. Rossin, Mrs. Thomas F. Ryan, 
Jacob H. Schiff, Jefferson Seligman, Mrs. 
Willard D. Straight, Charles Strauss, F. 
deC. Sullivan, Mrs. W. Ambrose. Taylor, 
Felix M. Warburg, Paul M. Warburg, J. 
G. White and William G. Wilcox. 





E. T. GROUT IN SCHENECTADY. 





Tenor From Troy, N. Y., Gives Recital 
for Graduating Class 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y., May 22.—In the 
High School Auditorium last evening 
the class of June, 1920, presented Ever- 
ett T. Grout, tenor, in a recital accom- 
panied by Alfred Y. Cornell at the piano. 


A program of unusual quality was of- 
fered by the singer, who is very popular 
here and is well known, being soloist at 
the First Presbyterian Church in Troy. 

With splendid simplicity Mr. Grout 
opened his program with three early 
American songs by Francis Hopkinson 
and then proceeded to a superb group of 
fcur Sibella songs, “O Bocca Dolorosa,” 
“Impressione,” “Non ho Parole” and 
“Sotto il Ciel,” which he sang with ar- 
tistic feeling and fine vocal quality. Five 
of the “Gypsy Songs” of Dvorak were 
also heard, “Songs My Mother Taught 
Me” making the biggest appeal and be- 
ing sung exceptionally well. And in the 
“() Paradiso” aria from Meyerbeer’s 
“T,’Africaine” Mr. Grout covered himself 


with glory, his high B flat ringing true 
and clear. 

A final group brought Wintter Watt’s 
“Blue Were Her Eyes,” Matthews’s 
“Saida,” H. T. Burleigh’s “Hard Trials” 
which won the singer an ovation, and his 
“Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen” 
and O’Hara’s “There Is No Death!” At 
the conclusion of the program Mr. Grout 
was recalled again and again and had 
to grant two extras. Mr. Cornell played 
the accompaniments with skill and con- 
tributed greatly to the recital of his 
gifted artist-pupil. 





SCHOOL PRESENTS PUPILS 





Two Youthful Students at Institute of 
Applied Music Give Recital 


At the American Institute af Applied 
Music recently, Margaret Spotz and 
Samuel Prager proved to be two very 
talented young pupils who surprised 
their audiences by their thorough under- 
standing of their somewhat ambitious 
program. Miss Spotz’s program, pre- 
sented on May 21, included Beethoven’s 
Sonata Pathétique, Bach’s Partita No. 2, 
a Chopin group and compositions of 
Schumann, Liszt, Moszkowski, Brahms 
and Arensky, all of which she played 
admirably, including the several num- 
bers which her audience re-demanded. 

Samuel Prager, on May 24, essayed 
two Bach numbers, Chopin Etudes Nos. 
2 and 12 from Op. 25, the Mozart Sonata 
in B Flat, Liszt’s Second Rhapsody, two 
MacDowell compositions and Leo Orn- 


stein’s Miniatures. His playing was. 


astoundingly brilliant and his interpre- 
tations were colorful and interesting. 
J. A. B. 





The orchestra at the Rialto Theater, 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Mr. Vandeheim con- 
ducting, played as overture “The Dance 
of the Hours” from Ponchielli’s “La 
Gioconda.” Alma Doria, soprano, sang 
“Star of Mine,” by Rogers, and the musi- 
cal feature of the program was the duet 
from Verdi’s “‘La Forza del Destino,’ 
with Edoardo Albano, baritone, and 
Martin Brefel, tenor. The offan solo, 
played by John Priest was the Marche 
Pontificale, by Lemmens. 
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Kalamazoo Showers Honors on 
Group of Eminent Festival Soloists 


Choral Union Presents Lazzari, Shaniow, iisepey, Middleton and Holmquist—Chicago Sym- 
phony Provides Support in “Aida” Production—Music Credits Granted by Board of 


Education 





ALAMAZOO, MICH., May 19.—The 

production of “Aida” on the eve- 
ning of May 18, under the direction of 
Harper Maybe by the Kalamazoo Choral 
Union of 250 voices and assisting artists 
was a success in every way, and a fitting 
climax for the May Festival, which con- 
cluded the Choral Union series of con- 
certs. An audience of 3000 was a defi- 
nite answer as to whether or not Kala- 
mazoo appreciates the influence of Mr. 
Maybe on its musical life. 

The chorus exhibited careful and 
musicianly training. They were precise 
in attack, distinct in enunciation, and 
effective in dynamics. 

The Kalamazoo Choral Union has for 


several years presented a big work at 
the May Festival, but in the entire his- 
tory of the organization no effort has 
ever been marked by the svlendid finish 
and the wonderful effects which charac- 
terized this production. 

One of the delights of the evening was 
the work of Ethel Benedict, soprano, 
who upon twenty-four hours’ notice sang 
the title réle. Miss Benedict sang the 
part of Aida beautifully, and deserves 
all the credit possible. Through a mis- 
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-artistry and soul-stirring fervor. 


understanding for which no one was to 
blame, she was not engaged until the 
evening before, Myrna Sharlow having 
been advertised for the _ rdle. She 
achieved a veritable triumph. 


Honors Soloists 


Caroline Lazzari was heard in Kala- 
mazco for the first time, as Amneris, 
using her superb voice with effective 
Lam- 
bert Murphy was thoroughly satisfying 
as Radames. Arthur Middleton, in the 
parts of Amonasro and Ramfis, pre- 
sented the first réle magnificently and 
the second excellently, his sonorous voice 
ready at all times for the most exacting 
demands and never-failing in its smooth- 
ness. Honors were apparently evenly 
divided among these three. Gustaf 
Holmquist was pleasing in the role of 
the King, and George Jones, of this city, 
in the part of the Messenger. . 

The Chicago Symphony furnished ac- 
companiments which were hardly ca- 
pable of greater excellence. In pass- 
ing it is only fair to refer to the work 
of H. Glenn Henderson, who so effi- 
ciently assisted Mr. Maybe as accom- 
panist at all rehearsals in preparation 
for this gala performance. 

The opening concert of the Festival 
was one of the most interesting sym- 
phonic programs ever heard here. Mr. 
Stock, in choosing the Dvorak Symphony 
in E Minor, exhibited excellent judg- 
ment, and his reading of the score was 
thoroughly satisfactory. 

Myrna Sharlow, soloist at the Mon- 
day concert, also made a fine impres- 
sion. 

Tuesday afternoon, at the Armory, 
the Children’s Chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Leoti Combs, sang “The Pied 
Piper of Hamlin,” in a most creditable 
manner. Miss Combs is to be heartily 
congratulated upon her success in the 
undertaking. Her conducting disclosed 
splendid leading ability. Almost as 
popular was the program given by the 
orchestra for the children Tuesday 
afternoon. The atmosphere of the 
event was delightfully refreshing and 
appealed to fathers and mothers as much 
as to the children. 


At the annual meeting of the Kala- 
mazoo Choral Union, Edward B. Desen- 
berg was re-elected president for an- 
other year. C. V. Buttleman was made 
vice-president, Mrs. Bertha S. Davis 
was re-elected secretary and Fred M. 
Hodge treasurer. Mrs. James H. 
Wright was made a member of the 
board, the other members being Mrs. Al- 
fred E. Curtenius, Dr. J. W. Dunning, 
Harper C. Maybe, H. Glenn Henderson. 


Win Credits in Schools 


Kalamazoo High School pupils who 
study music under private teachers will 
henceforth be given credit for that work 
in the schools, in accordance with a 
recommendation to that effect recently 


adopted by the Board of Education. 
The action follows the efforts of the 
Professional Musicians’ Club and the 
Kalamazoo Musical Society, headed by 
Mrs. H. M. Snow, recently elected presi- 
dent of the latter organization. 

Besides the active work of the special 
committee from the Musical Society, in- 
cluding Mrs. Snow, Mrs. James Wright 
and Mrs. E. A. Read, Leslie D. Hanson, 
head of the music department of Kala- 
mazoo schools, has been active in get- 
ting this progressive movement under 
way. A number of schools are adopting 
this plan of giving credit for outside 
work in music. Under the usual plan, 
the pupil in music is required to take an 
examination at the end of each semester, 
an examiner being appointed by ‘the 
boad of education to give these tests. 
The credits are given, of course, for regu- 
lar high school work in music not for 
elementary work. The work will be 
made so difficult that the pupil would 
well earn the credit. It would equal 
four years of mathematics. Under this 
plan music will be an elective subject, 
to be added to the elective courses on the. 
school curriculum. One-half unit of 
credit a year will be given for outside 
work in music or two whole credits to- 
ward graduation. The committee from 
the Musical Society had recommended 
four credits toward graduation, but as 
only 15 credits are required for gradu- 
ation, it was felt by the board to aliow 
four for music would be excessive. 

Kalamazoo Musical Society has closed 
a most successful season. This organ- 
ization has done much for Kalamazoo in 
the past, and even greater achievements 
are planned. New officers elected at 
the recent annual meeting are: Mrs. 
H. M. Snow, president; Henry Overley, 
vice-president; Mrs. Howell Coleman, 
secretary, and Paul Hootman, treasurer. 
Members of the hoard of directors: Mrs. 
Alfred Curtenius and Mrs. James 
Wright, who will serve with F. H. 
Bowen, Agnes Powell and Mrs. C. V. 
Buttleman, whose terms are as oe 





Marian W. Powers in Carthage, Mo. 


CARTHAGE, Mo., May 20.—Marian 
Wright Powers, coloratura soprano, de- 
lighted several hundred attendants at a 
song recital which this singer gave at 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Her 
presentation of such numbers as the air 
“Ah, non credea” from Bellini’s “La 
Sonnambula,” the “Vissi d’Arte” from 
Puccini’s ‘‘La Tosca” and some old Eng- 
glish songs, disclosed a sweet, melodious 
voice of unusual range, and a delightful 
manner of interpretation. M. R. 





York, Pa.—The last of the season’s 
series of organ recitals was held May 18 
in the First Presbyterian Church, when 
Harold Jackson Bartz, organist and 
choirmaster at the church, gave a pro- 
gram. 
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OSTON, May 29.—The Harvard Glee 
Club, assisted by the Radcliffe Cho- 
ral Society and the Pierian Sodality Or- 


) vhestra, gave an unusual concert Thurs- 


ay evening, in Sanders Theater. The 
orchestra, conducted by Sprague Cool- 

ize, was heard alone in Beethoven’s 
“Coriolanus” Overture and Bach’s D 
Major Suite. The orchestra also accom- 
yanied the chorus in numbers by Bach and 
Handel. The feature of the concert was 
‘he singing of five purely choral works 
by the combined choruses of Harvard and 
Radcliffe. The distinguished singing of 
the Harvard Glee Club has already been 
deseribed in these columns; the addition 
of the young women, who have also been 
trained by Dr. Davison, made possible 
the varied and beautiful effects in which 
a mixed chorus is obviously superior to 
either men’s or women’s choruses alone. 
The five numbers were “Break Forth,” 
by Bach; Cherubim Song, by Tchaikov- 
sky; “Night-Song” by Heilman; “I Sing 
of the Lady of All Most Fair,” by Rep- 
per; and “Russian Carol,” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. , 

This chorus always excites superlative 
comment on technical grounds,—for de- 
cisive attacks, clean-cut releases, 
rhythm, and general musical clearness 
of design and execution. There is much 
more than technic, however, to the 
singing of these young people, there is 
a spontaneity, vitality, and _ spiritual 
force for which one listens in vain from 
most other choruses. To hear Dr. Davi- 
son’s chorus is not only an inspiration, 
it is a liberal education in choral singing. 
The applause showered upon Dr. Davi- 
son and chorus showed plainly enough 
that the audience realized that it was 
having a rare and stimulating experi- 
ence. 

“Behind the Front,” an operetta in two 
acts by John Martel, was performed for 
the first time in Boston by members of 
the Hellenic Society of the New England 
Conservatory in Jordan Hall last eve- 
ning. Clement Lenom, of the Conserva- 
tory faculty, conducted the orchestra. 
The principal parts were taken by 
Thomas Williams, Owen Hewitt, Justin 
Williams, Robert Fisher, Mildred Haley, 
Mildred Mitton. 

Mr. Martel’s music was melodious and 
attractive, with piquant individual 
touches in both melody and harmony. As 
music it is vastly superior to the aver- 
age operetta written for non-profession- 
als. The usual insipidity is refreshingly 
absent, and unlike most composers of 
light music, Mr. Martel shows himself 
to be a first class musician. The prin- 
cipals entered into their parts with 
spirit. It was also a great relief to hear 
a chorus which could sing. Unfortunate- 
ly, it seemed unable to move, or else the 
stage director was satisfied with having 
the girls balance first on one foot and 
then the other, when the music clearly 


Suggested dancing and more striking 
evolutions. 
The operetta was followed by Sir 


Arthur Sullivan’s “Trial by Jury,” with 
Robert Fisher, Leone Marquis, George 
Hathaway, Owen Hewitt, Stanley P. 
Trusselle and Justin Williams in the 
cast. This piece was more sprightly in 
action, but musically it was an anti- 
climax after Mr. Martel’s more modern 
and sophisticated music. 

Sere Ohlund, a pupil of Katherine Lin- 
coln, gave a song recital last Monday 
evening in Wesleyan Hall. Four groups 
of songs included works by Bach, Franz, 
Clerambault, Fourdrain, Gounod, Mes- 
Sager, Bryceson Treharne, Bainbridge 
Crist, Rachmaninoff, and Tchaikovsky. 
Two Swedish folk-songs, which closed 
the program were given with special 
Sympathy, due in part, no doubt, to the 
fact that Miss Ohlund is of Swedish de- 
scent. To an engaging stage presence 
Miss Ohlund adds a distinct talent for 
conveying an emotional message to her 
audience through music. 

Three more of Priscilla White’s pupils 
Were heard in her second studio recital 
of this month last Wednesday evening. 


ae 


Boston’s College Forces Give 
a Program of Inspired 





Singing 





Ruth Wales Randall, Priscilla Sprague 
and Elizabeth English were the singers. 
Among Mrs. English’s numbers were the 
“Divan of Hafiz’ by Harling, and Cad- 


man’s “Sayonara,” for which she re- 
ceived enthusiastic applause. By re- 


quest a final item was a repetition of a 
number from Miss White’s first concert, 
—Chausson’s “Chanson  Perpetuelle’’ 
sung by Louisa Wood with accompani- 
ment of small string orchestra. Miss 
Wood repeated her previous success. 

A chorus composed of employes of the 
R. H. White Co., one of Boston’s largest 
department stores, has been singing for 
half an hour twice a day all this week 
for the enjoyment of the customers. En- 
tirely filling one of the main stairways, 
this mixed chorus of about seventy-five 
voices under the direction of May Sleeper 
Ruggles, has given a program of pa- 
triotic music of to-day-and of Civil War 
times. “‘America, the Beautiful,” by 
Sleeper; “O Victorious People” by 
Gaines; and “We Stand” by Lewis were 
the contemporary pieces; the older songs 
being “Columbia,” “Battle Cry of Free- 
dom,” “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” “When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home” and 
“Tenting Tonight.” A trumpeter sta- 
tioned on an opposite stairway gave 
bugle calls between the choral numbers. 
The chorus sings with decided pep, and 
after the concert Miss Ruggles is always 
surrounded by strangers who have been 
attracted by the music, as they were 
passing through the store, and have 
stopped to enjoy and admire. The chorus 
is a regular institution of the company, 
but sings for the public only on special 
occasions such as Christmas, Easter, and 
the present Memorial Week concerts. 
Miss Ruggles recently gave the visiting 
British merchants a pleasant surprise 
by having the chorus burst into “Rule 
Britannia” as the visitors entered the 
store. 

Mme. Betti Muschietto’s Dance Fes- 
tival in aid of the fund of the Beneficient 
Society of the New England Conserva- 
tory drew a large audience to Jordan 
Hall last Saturday evening. Mme. Mu- 
schietto, formerly ballet mistress of the 
Boston Opera Company, presented an 
elaborate program of solo and ensemble 
numbers. Among the special features 
were: “Mercury,” by Louise Lambert; 
“Red Riding Hood,” the music by Charles 
Bennett, of the faculty, Lilla Fries; 
Zortzico, a Basque dance, music by 
David Sequiera, of the faculty, Phyllis 
Sequiera; Valse Caprice, Marion Keefe; 
“Columbine,” Naomi Andrews; “Pas de 
Deux,” Ruth MacIntyre and Edward 
Careell, and other solo numbers by 
Madeline Smith, Annrita Commers, 
Eleanor Fisher, Ruth Parker, Dorothy 
Starr, Olga Fernstrom, Rosalind Swartz, 
Rosemary Keefe, Madylon Lee, Evelyn 
Kindler and Lillian Ward. 

The ballets for groups of dancers were 
“Les Trocaderos,”’ “Gavotte,” and 
“Serenade Romantique’; also “The 
Leather Maids” of 1920, “recently given 
at the Shoe and Leather Exposition, in 
which the performers all wore leather 
costumes donated by the Standard Kid 
Manufacturing Co. of Boston. A large 
“Ballet des Fleurs,” to original music by 
Sequiera, with the older dancers repre- 
senting flowers and seven little girls, 
butterfl‘es, closed the program. C. R. 


CHILDREN’S CHORUS HEARD 








Under Tali Esen Morgan Body of Young 
Singers Give Program 


The Music League of the People’s In- 
stitute and the Hudson Guild justified 
their support of a Children’s Festival 
Chorus last Thursday evening, when the 
young people, under their conductor, Tali 
Esen Morgan, gave their first concert at 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. The chorus has aimed to teach the 
children the pleasure of concerted sing- 
ing, and in this it has succeeded admir- 
ably, for the work of the youngsters was 
spontaneous and done with zest and rea- 
sonable delineation. The choral offer- 
ings numbered such works as Richards’ 
“Let the Hills and Vales Resound,” “The 
Lost Chord,” Japanese Love Song, by 
Clayton Thomas; “Love’s Old Sweet 


Song,” “March of the Men of Harlech,” 
Wilson’s “Carmena Waltz Song,” Rus- 
sian folksongs, and numbers from Ga- 
bussi, Malloy and Gounod. 

The children were not the only enter- 
tainers, however. The Gloria Trumpet- 
ers, for instance, gave two offerings 
which were especially welcomed by their 
young auditors. Louise Maitland, so- 
prano, presented a group of three Leh- 
man songs, “There are Fairies,” “If No 
One Ever Marries Me” and “Swing 
Songs,” numbers not only well chosen 
but done with much grace and charm. 
A third soloist was Oliver Edel, a boy 
soprano and soloist at St. Thomas’s 
Church, who, with T. Tertius Noble as 
accompanist, gave exquisite interpreta- 
tions of several solos. Edith Morgan 
Savage provided dependable support 
throughout at the piano. The fact that 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory was the scene of the concert is also 
not to be overlooked; for here, once again, 
a public institution has justified its be- 
ing and proved its eagerness to co-oper- 
ate with movements of civic benefit. 

F. G. 





Many Clubs Hear 
Norman Jollif 
in Past Season 











Norman Jollif, Baritone 
SINGER who has succeeded during 


A the past season is Norman Jollif, 
who has found his time well taken up in 
concert work with various clubs. 

His list of engagements in oratorio, 
including Springfield Festival, Brooklyn 
Oratorio Society, Bridgeport Oratorio 
Society, Columbia University Choral So- 
ciety, Elizabeth Choral Society (New 
York Oratorio Society Branch), indicates 
that Mr. Jollif is now fully established 
as a decided acquisition to the orator‘o 
and choral societies in recitals with the 
Newark Lyric Club, Montclair Glee 
Club, Brooklyn Choral Society, New 
York Mozart Club, ete. Mr. Jollif has 
demonstrated his ability to prepare un- 
usual programs. 





Berumen and Duo-Art Piano in Two 
Concerts 

Ernesto Berimen appeared again with 
the Duo-Art Piano in two concerts given 
at the Aeolian Hall in Fordham, New 
York. The young virtuoso was ac- 
claimed both times by a large audience. 

A feature at these concerts was Mr. 
Beruimen’s playing of a dainty “Baga- 
telle” by Maurice Dambois, written espe- 
cially for the Duo-Art Piano, this instru- 
ment reproducing the play‘ng of the 
composer. Mr. Berimen will remain in 
New York all summer, teaching his very 
large class of pupils, and also preparing 
new programs for the coming season. 


GREGORIAN CONGRESS 
OPENS AT CATHEDRAL 


Archbishop Holds Solemn 
Mass to Begin Celebration 
—Schedule for Week 


Under the arches of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, with a brilliant mid-day sun 
streaming through the windows, the In- 
ternational Congress of Gregorian Music 
was auspiciously begun on Tuesday 
morning, with a Solemn Pontifical Mass 
celebrated by the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop Hayes. The Cathedral was 
crowded with children and adults, and 
outside its doors stood many hundreds, 
unable to get in but eager to catch 
whatever they might of the concerted 
singing. The numbers of the mass were 
divided between a chorus from St. Ber- 
nard’s Seminary, the congregation and 
a chorus of 3500 children gathered from 
parochial schools. Musically, the Proper 
of the Mass, given by the Seminary, was 
most luminous, though the “Sanctus 
Dominus” from the Ordinary of the 
Mass, presented by the children, offered 
an exquisite moment. To ask for niceties 
of detail in a chorus of nearly 5000 
children and in the echo-awaking 
spaces of the cathedral would be absurd 
—what was demanded was spontaneity 
and joy in the singing, and this was felt 
in abundance. Historically, the Mass 
held much significance, for herewith 
the church, in accordance with the wishes 
of Pius, cast out the mediocre secular 
influence that was threatening to creep 
into its musical service and returned to 
the purity and luminous utterances of 
the early church. 

In the afternoon a Solemn Pontifical 
Vespers and Compline, in which St. 
Bernard’s Seminary with the congrega- 
tion, consisting of trained singers from 
the various organizations, offered the 
musical numbers, was held. 

During the day, Dom Mocquereau and 
Dom Gatard delivered lectures on the 
Restoration of the Roman Chant, and 
the Rev. Dr. Edwin Ryan spoke on the 
Vestments of the Roman Rite and their 
Historic Significance. In the evening a 
public discussion was conducted by Dr. 
Ryan on Gregorian Music and Congrega- 
tional Singing. 

For the two remaining days of The 
Congress, an elaborate program has been 
arranged. A Solemn Requiem Mass for 
those who died in the war is scheduled 
on Wednesday morning, with lectures, 
demonstrations and a Solemn Vespers 
in the afternoon. 

For Thursday, the Feast of Corpus 
Christi, a Solemn Pontifical Mass, Pro- 
cession and Benediction, by the Most 
Reverend Archbishop was offered, and 
with this solemnity the Congress was 
scheduled to end. F. G. 








Alexius H. Baas in Program in Madison, 
; Wis. 


MADISON, WiIs., May 25.—Alexius H. 
Baas, baritone dramatic reader, assisted 
by his mother, Mrs. S. C. Baas, accom- 
panist, presented a program of songs 
‘and readings at the Woman’s Building 
last Thursday evening, before an ap- 
preciative audience. The first part of 
the program contained airs and songs by 
Gounod, Handel and Mendelssohn, a mis- 
cellaneous group of short songs, the Pro- 
logue from “Pagliacci”; and the second 
part, readings from  Shakespeare’s 
“Julius Caesar,” and some American 
songs by Homer, Lover, Penn and Baas, 
the last, “Go Lovely Rose,” in manu- 
script. M. R. 





Hugo Riesenfeld, on Sunday beginning 
the week of May 23, presented to his 
Rialto patrons, for the first time, his 
male chorus, which had been one of the 
big features of the Rivoli bill the past 
week. Supported by the orchestra, the 
men sang several selections, among them 
“Sweet and Low.” The overture was 
the Second Rhapsody by Liszt, with Bela 
Nyary playing the Czymbalon solo and 
Mr. Riesenfeld and Lion Vanderheim 
conducting. Joseph Alessi played a trum- 
pet solo and John Priest at the organ, 
played Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 
by J. S. Bach. 





American Violinist 


Management: JULES DAIBER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Brilliant Array of Soloists Makes Twelfth 
North Shore Festival, a Memorable One 


Romaine, Ruffo and Johnson Distinguish Themselves in Solo Performances-——While Hinkle, 
Alcock, Althouse, Ingram, Noe, Van Gordon, Miller, Diaz, McInnes, Thatcher, Patton 
and Land Make Up Splendid Roster to Assist in Choral Works—‘“Beatitudes,” Fea- 
tured Work, Hadley’s Ode, Stock’s “Hymn to Democracy,” New Borowski Work and 
Others Heard—Stock Orchestra Assists—Famous Singers Join Ravinia Opera Forces 


for Ten-week Season 








HICAGO, May 29.—This year’s 

North Shore Music Festival at 
Northwestern University—the twelfth— 
in several ways surpassed those of pre- 
vious years. Particularly in the greater 
array of big soloists engaged and in the 
manner and matter of the works pro- 
duced. 

The Henry Hadley setting of “Music, 
an Ode,” and the César Franck “Beati- 
tudes” were the two outstanding choral 
numbers, and we must also add the 


closing “Hymn to Democracy” from 
Frederick Stock’s latest composition, 
“March and Hymn to Democracy,” 


which was the final selection of the.fes- 


tival. 

Mr. Stock had written a choral end- 
ing especially for this occasion, and its 
voluminous and ponderous harmonic 
structures as sung and played by the 
combined choruses and orchestra, made 
a very impressive close to the week’s 


music. 

There were also some sensational solo 
appearances, those of Titta Rurfo, the 
baritone, who was soloist at the Ar- 
tist’s Night, last Tuesday evening; 
Margaret Romaine, soprano, who made 
a very agreeable impression Saturday 
afternoon, and Edward Johnson, the 
tenor, who was soloist at the Saturday 


evening concert. 


The festival took up most of last 
week, beginning Monday. evening with 
Hadley’s Ode, Tuescay evening bring- 
ing forth a symphony concert with Tit- 
ta Ruffo as soloist, Thursday evening, 
the César Franck “Beatitudes,” Satur- 
day afternoon, the Children’s concert 
with Miss Romaine as soloist, and Sat- 
urday evening the ending concert, sym- 
phonic, choral and solo numbers, with 
Edward Johnson, tenor, as soloist. 

The Chicago Symphony with Fred- 
erick Stock, conductor, returned as the 
instrumental factor in the festivals this 
year, after an absence of three seasons, 
and was welcomed with evident pleasure 
and satisfaction by all concerned. 

As formerly, a festival chorus of 600 
voices, the A Capella Choir of some 
sixty selected singers, the High School 
chorus of 200 voices, and on Saturday 
afternoon a ‘chorus of 1500 children 
from the public schools co-operated with. 
the Chicago Symphony in the presenta- 
tion of the works of the week, and be- 
sides Ruffo, Miss Romaine and Johnson, 
who were soloists on the concert pro- 
grams, there was an especially distin- 
guished list of solo singers who took 
part in the choral works. 

Florence Hinkle, Merle Alcock, Paul 
Althouse, Frances Ingram, Emma Noe, 
Cyrena Van Gordon, John B. Miller, 
Rafaelo Diaz, J. Campbell McInnes, 
Burton Thatcher, Fred Patton and 
Robert C. Long formed an imposing ar- 
ray, and they certainly scored both 
singly and collectively in their singing 
of the music of the week. 

Music Director Peter C. Lutkin, the 
founder and the organizer of ‘these 
festivals, had some able assistants in 
Frederick Stock and in Osbourne Mc- 
Conathy as conductors; and Felix Bo- 
rowski appeared in the dual capacity of 
composer and conductor Tuesday even- 
ing when his new symphonic poem, “The 
Passionate Springtime,” received its 
first performance. 

Other choral and symphonic works 
besides the Hadley Ode, “The Beati- 
tudes” and “The Passionate Spring- 
time” symphonic poem, which were nov- 
elties, were the first presentation of 
“The Twenty-third Psalm,” by Peter C. 
Lutkin, sung by the children’s chorus 
Saturday afternoon, Healey Willan’s 
setting of Longfellow’s poem, “How 


They So Softly Rest,” sung by the 
A Capella Choir, and Stock’s “March 
and Hymn to Democracy.” 


“Beatitudes,” Oustanding Work 


The outstanding choral work done by 
the festival chorus was that in Franck’s 
“Beatitudes,” which in itself was the 
foremost of the musical works given 
during the week. 

It is a most exalted and highly spir- 
itual composition, and it was handled 
by the combined forces from Music Di- 
rector Lutkin down to the last chorister 
with reverence and with artistic fervor. 

In detail, the work of the festival 
brought out some exceptional artistic 
performances from the soloists engaged, 
and so on Monday evening Hadley’s 
“Music, an Ode” was prefaced by the 
overture “Carnaval” by Dvorak, which 
was played by the orchestra under 
Stock with fine power and tone coloring. 

As usual, the festival began with the 
joint singing and playing of “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” in which all the 
choruses, the orchestra and the audi- 
ence joined. 

For the Hadley Ode, which is one of 
the best compositions from the pen of 
this foremost American composer, Emma 
Noe, soprano; Frances Ingram, con- 
tralto; Rafaelio Diaz, tenor, and Fred 
Patton, baritone, were brought forth as 
soloists, and Miss Noe especially scored 
with her singing of the graceful waltz 
song which forms an important section 
of the first part of the work, and which 
she had to repeat as an encore. Diaz, 
the tenor, also found favor with the 
audience. 

Tuesday evening the Symphony, under 
Frederick Stock, assisted by Titta Ruffo, 
baritone, gave the concert, Ruffo being 
heard in the Rossini “Largo al Facto- 
tum” from the “Barber of Seville,” in 
the “Drinking Song” from “Hamlet,” by 
Thomas and in three Italian songs. He 
was in very good voice and made a big 
hit with the audience, which demanded 
several encores and extras. 

Felix Borowski scored an individual 
success at this concert with his sym- 
phonic poera “The Passionate Spring- 
time,” which proved a graceful and 
tuneful composition. 

Frederick Stock led the orchestra 
through a fine performance of the dra- 
matic overture by Berwald, “The Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice,” by Dukas, and the 
Capriccio Italien by Tchaikovsky. 

Thursday evening was taken up by 
César Franck’s “The Beatitudes,” in 
which Florence Hinkle, soprano; Cyrena 
Van Gordon, mezzo-soprano; Merle AI- 
cock, contralto; Paul Althouse, tenor; 
John B. Miller, tenor; J. Campbell Mc- 
Innes, baritone; Robert C. Long, bari- 
tone, and Burton Thatcher, bass-bari- 
tone, appeared as soloists; Miss Hinkle, 
Miss Alcock and Miss Van Gordon all 
adding distinction to the presentation. 
It was indeed one of the finest choral 
works ever heard at the festivals, and 
Mr. Lutkin deserves much credit for its 
presentation. 

Paul Althouse and Mr. McInnes also 
shared in the solo successes of the eve- 
ning, and John Miller made an indi- 
vidual impression with his singing of the 
short part allotted to him. 

The Prelude to Wagner’s “Parsifal” 
served as an_ introduction to the 
Franck piece. It was well performed 
by the orchestra under Mr. Stock. 

Saturday afternoon the children had 
the day to themselves, with the exception 
of the solos sung by Margaret Romaine, 
soprano, who made a very pleasing im- 
peeenes with her singing of an air from 

assenet’s “Le Cid,” and in several 
songs by Branscombe, Wells, Lehmann 
and Rachmaninoff. 

She had to add extras, of course, and 
was ably assisted by Charles Lurvey at 
the piano as accompanist. 

Saturday evening brought a miscella- 
neous program which had fine orchestral 
renditions of the Overture “Solennelle” 


by Glazounow, symphonic poem “Le 
Chasseur Maudit” by Franck, Suite 
Tableaux Musicales,” by Moussorgsky, 
and the “March and Hymn to Democ- 
racy,” by Stock. 

The orchestra outdid itself in these 
offerings. Then there was Edward John- 
son, tenor, who proved himself a capital 
concert singer in several operatic arias 
by Meyerbeer, Puccini and Leoncavallo, 
and who had to add several operatic ex- 
cerpts as encores to his solos. 

There were also two choral numbers, 
the Willan work mentioned, as sung by 
the A Capella Choir and the “Harold 
Harfagar” by Parker, in which the fes- 
tival chorus sang with good tone body. 

The twelfth Chicago North Shore 
Musical Festival may be set down as 
artistically and _ evidently financially 
the greatest in the history of these 
events at Northwestern University. The 
concerts were held, as usual, in the big 
Patten Gymnasium. 


“Jacquerie” to Open Opera 


On the eve of his departure for Eu- 
rope, Herbert M. Johnson, Executive Di- 
rector of the Chicago Opera Association, 
has issued some interesting statements 
regarding the coming Chicago Opera 
season. 

As in former years it will take up a 
period of ten weeks, beginning on 
Wednesday evening, November 17, with 
the premiére American performance of 
Gino Marinuzzi’s opera “Jacquerie,” 
which was one of the novelties promised 
last year, but for diverse reasons and 
unforeseen circumstances was deferred. 

Mr. Johnson expects to sail on June 
12, and while the major part of the 
artistic personnel of the company has 
been definitely engaged, there is no 
doubt but that Mr. Johnson will find 
some additional attractions both as to 
operatic material and artists during his 
visit abroad. 

Gino Marinuzzi, the musical director 
and associate with Mr. Johnson in the 
administration of the company, will meet 
the latter in Europe and will co-operate 
with him in his decisions. 


Scotti for Ravinia 


Antonio Scotti is one of the latest con- 
verts and enthusiasts to “Ravinia Park 
Opera,” and his first advent to Ravinia 
last summer so greatly impressed him 
that he will be one of the regular mem- 
bers of the company throughout the en- 
tire season. 

Antonio Scotti will open the Ravinia 
season on June 26, with his remarkable 
interpretation of the role of Scarpia in 
“Tosca,” in which also Florence Easton 
will be heard as Tosca. Papi will con- 
duct. 

Twenty-nine different operas will be 
presented by the opera company at Ra- 
vinia this summer, in the season which 
will ocepy ten weeks and three days, and 
extending from the evening of June 26 
to that of Labor Day in September. 

The roster of the artists engaged this 
season at Ravinia reads much like that 
of the two other leading opera organiza- 
tions in America, the Metropolitan and 
the Chicago opera. For among the list 
of singers who will be heard, there are 
such famous names as Florence Easton, 
Edith Mason-Polacco, Consuelo de Cas- 
tro Escobar, Alice Gentle, Mary Kent, 
Charles Hackett, Morgan Kingston, 
Pilade Sinagra, Antonio Scotti, Leon 
Rothier, Millo Picco and Renato Zanelli. 

The conductors, as in former years, 
will be Gennaro Papi and Richard Hage- 
man, and this year Giacomo Spadoni has 
been added as assistant conductor. 

The Chicago Symphony will again 
serve as the instrumental medium, and 
Armando Agnini will be the stage di- 
rector. 

An average of three different operas 
will be sung each week during the ten 
weeks, and four of these works will be 
new in the repertory of Ravinia. “Don 
Pasquale,” “La Sonnambula,” “La Forza 


del Destino” and “Zaza” will be new 
patrons of the opera at Ravinia, and ; 
regular list will bring forth among ot} 
works those of “Martha,” “Migno 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” “Thais,” “( 
men,” “Faust,” ‘Romeo and Juli, 
“Manon” and “Lakmé,” in Fren 
“Traviata,” “Rigoletto,” “Aida,” “| 


cia,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pp 
liacci,” “Tosca,” “The Secret of ; 
zanne,” “La Boheme,” “Trovato; 


“Barber of Seville,” “L’Elisir d’Amo; 
“The Love of Three Kings” and Scot 
masterpiece, “L’Oracolo.” 

For the summer months the Chic 
and Northwestern Railway has arran 
again the regular daily 7:30 o’c! 
train in the evening, so that Chicago 
will have a convenient accommodatio: 
bring them to Ravinia shortlv before 
performances begin, and will also h 
a train which will leave the park im 
diately after the opera. 

In a recent letter from the editor 
one of the influential daily newspa) 
published on the north shore of Chic: 
Louis Eckstein, the president and 
presario of Ravinia, was requested 
make a statement regarding his 
vinia’s aims and ideals, and some qu: 
tions from Mr. Eckstein’s reply foll. \: 

“Let me say, in the beginning, t) .; 
Ravinia is now and always has |.) 
since the time of my first connect) 
with it, a source of enormous pride w |); 
me. Ravinia has high ideals, and ea} 
year brings them closer to comp! ic 
realization. They are, in a word, to 
to opera in summer what the Metrop.i- 
tan and the Chicago operatic organiy::- 
tions are in winter, a place which i) 
repertory and personnel will-be a tem))|e 
of the best in the music of all ages.” 

M. R 


POST-SEASON IN ST. LOUIS 








Scotti Forces Win Ovation in Three 
Operas—Schumann-Heink 
in Recital 


St. Louis, May 28.—What might be 
termed a post-season of music was given 
us this past week by the Scotti Opera 
Company on May 24 and 25, opening at 
the Odeon with an excellent performance 
of “Tosca” with Scotti as Scarpia, mak- 
ing his first appearance in the part here, 
and Florence Easton as Tosca. A new- 
comer, Mario Chamlee, sang Cavaradossi 
with great feeling and exhibited a beau- 
tiful voice. His acting also was of very 
high order. The rest of the cast was ca- 
pable. Tuesday night brought a double 
bill, with Scotti in “L’Oracolo.” Fran- 
cesca Peralta, one of the operatic favor- 
ites here, again revealed a voice of mag- 
nitude and clarity. Orville Harrold, 
Louis d’Angelo, Mary Kent and last but 
not least, Charles Galagher, who will sing 
here all summer in the opera at the park, 
were in the cast. It was an excellent 
performance, the music of Leoni making 
a far better impression than it did on its 
first hearing last year. This opera was 
followed by a very creditable perform- 
ance of “I Pagliacci,” with a new prima 
donna in Anna Roselle. She has looks, 
voice and histrionic ability, thus assur- 
ing her of a place in the operatic wor! 
Morgan Kingston sang Canio, Greek 
Evans, Tonio, and for once the part of 
Silvio was put in capable hands, Mari: 
Laurenti giving this short part a beau- 
tiful interpretation. The chorus as w:!! 
as the orchestra was excellent and 1‘! 
stage management in the hands of A: 
mando Agnini was adequate. Carlo 
Peroni conducted. 

A. magnificent concert was given on 
the evening of May 27 at the Coliseum 
by Mme. Schumann-Heink. It was under 
the auspices of the Catherine Spriny«! 
Home and was poorly advertised. As 4 
result there was far too small a crow 
present to enjoy the diva, who was !! 
excellent voice. After several opera('< 
arias, she sang many of the great favo! 
ites which have made her so popular. 

On May 17, at the Odeon, Rosa Pon- 
selle made her second appearance of |!) 
season here along with Marie Caslo\:. 
violinist. Miss Ponselle sang three 
arias and several groups of songs, af!' 
all of which she was applauded to | 
echo and had to add a number of 
tras. Miss Caslova played magnifice!''- 
ly. She first gave the Andante ai 
Finale to the Wieniawski Concerto 
6 and two other groups of well-select: 
numbers. Together they offered Ed} 
Brown’s new song, “Flower of | 
Snow.” William Tyroler was acco 
panist. H. W. C. 





The Arion Society, Karl Kapp, ¢°: 
ductor, gave a concert in Krueger, Ne\ 


ark, N. J., on May 17, with Melvens 
Passmore, soprano, and Joseph Geige’, 


tenor, as soloists. 
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Music and Science 


Alike Lose 


in Death of Dr. Holbrook Curtis 


Famous Throat Specialist First Known Through Curing Tenor 
Campanini—Treated De Reszkes, Melba and Many Other 
Stars—Invented Tonograph—Kindliness to Young Sing- 
ers, Including Farrar—Sociological Activities 
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the passing on May 14 of Dr. H. 
Holbrook Curtis, whose death at the 
age of sixty-three was due to diabetes, 
from which he had suffered for seven 
years, the world of music, as well as that 
of medical science lost a notable figure 
about whom the fates wove a unique woof. 
Eminent for over thirty years as a throat 
specialist, he drew about him an uncon- 
scious romanticism insofar as his work 
was concerned. His career became a 
notable series of medical and especially 
surgical triumphs, because of the fame 
attending the names of the majority of 
his patients. 

Dr. Curtis was the physician of the 
famous song-birds of the world. Thirty 
years ago, to begin and uphold such a 
practice was to assume the responsibil- 
ities of an Atlas. For those were not 
the days of the modern singing actors 
and actresses who seek refuge in histri- 
onie ability, should other talents fail. The 
years which found the brothers de Reszke, 
Plangon, Sembrich, Calvé, Campanini, 
Lehmann, Gadski, Nordica, Juch, Thurs- 


by and others of like fame as operatic 
and concert interpreters in their prime, 
were days of unequaled singing, a pe- 
riod of true lyric glory. This physician, 
in choosing a course of treatment for his 
patients had not only the physical well- 
being to guard, but the resulting effect 
mentally sustained by persons whose 
singing voices were the beginning and 
ending of all things for them. 
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His initial fame begin in 1890, when 
Dr. Ogden Doremus, a great patron of 
music and artists, brought him the cele- 
brated tenor, Italo Campanini. This ar- 
tist had not been able to sing in pub- 
lic for five years, after enjoying a tre- 
mendous popularity in all parts of the 
world. Dr. Curtis, upon examination, 
found the cause to be a tumor in the 
vicinity of the vocal cords, and operated 
almost immediately. After a short con- 
valescence, the voice of his illustrious pa- 
tient returned, and the the news spread- 
ing like wild-fire became international. 


Friendship With De Reszkes - 


Not long after, when Jean de Reszke 
was the victim of tonsilitis, a friend rec- 
ommended his visiting Dr. Curtis. He, 
with his brother, the great and lovable 
basso, Edouard, found immediate relief 
in whatever difficulties they encountered 
vocally, and there sprang up a friend- 
ship which lasted throughout their lives. 
Later Dr. Curtis went with them to Bo- 
rowna, their estate in Poland, and so- 
journed with them for several weeks. 
The advent of the de Reszkes in his 
life he always considered the turning- 
point toward the success of his work. 
Followed then Nellie Melba, who was sub- 
ject to attacks of distressing hoarseness 
after each appearance. At that time she 
practiced the coup de glotte, until Dr. 
Curtis showed her the mutilated appear- 
ance of her vocal cords. He helped her 
to change the manner of attacking a tone, 
as he also aided the famous Ternina. 

All the great artists of the decade ex- 
tending from 1890 to 1900 flocked to this 
physician not only because of the re- 
markable reputation he was attaining for 
curing “freak” cases of throat trouble, 
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but also because his knowledge of actual 
tone-production was based on the sim- 
plest of principles which he delighted in 
explaining in the least complicated man- 
ner. Many of the singers who came to 
the United States with the background 
of a successful European reputation, ack- 
knowledged that, after being treated by 
Dr. Curtis and talking with him, they 
realized at last how they produced their 
vocal effects, i.e., the mechanism of the 
voice, hitherto merely a mystery of va- 
rious sensations, became known to them. 


Invented Tonograph 


Dr. Curtis gathered from singers their 
ideas of what a perfect tone consisted. 
He then defined it as the tone with the 
fullest complement of overtones and 
therefore the most agreeable to the ear. 
In 1897 he invented an instrument which 
he named the Tonograph. It was an ap- 
paratus made by stretching a rubber 
membrane over a metal bowl. Attached 
to an opening in the bottom of the bowl 
was a flexible tube through which tones 
could be sung. A mixture of emery and 
salt was sprinkled over the rubber disc, 
and as various notes of the scale were 
sung through the tube, beautiful geo- 
metric figures formed. The same note 
invariably made the same figure, but dif- 
ferent voices producing the same note 
caused a noticeable difference in the 
thickness of certain lines in the salt and 
emery mixture, according to the relative 
strength or weakness of the overtones of 
the fundamental note. By studying these 
pictures and analyzing the overtones, Dr. 
Curtis could make a mathematical equa- 
tion of the human voice. The applica- 
tion of the Tonograph is but one of his 
original ideas, and there are many oth- 
ers in his wide medical researches which 
have proved their value and are being 
used by many eminent throat specialists 
throughout the world. A visit to him 
always found a genial, courteous and 
sympathetic audience. More than one 
young singer received encouraging ad- 
vice with continued, sustained interest 
until on the road to a successful and es- 
tablished reputation. Not infrequently 
famous singers shouldered him with the 
responsibility of proscribing their sea- 
son’s work. In the latter part of the 
1908-1909 season, Dr. Curtis sent Caruso 
back to Italy, forbidding his going West 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
It was through Dr. Curtis that Geraldine 
Farrar received her first Metropolitan 
audition. 

In the medical world he held honors 
which can only come to practitioners 
whose ability is unquestionable. At one 
time he was the president of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, a Fellow of 
the. Royal Society of Medicine of Eng- 
land, corresponding member of _ the 
French Laryngological Society, and a 
Fellow of the American College of Sur- 
geons. He focused tremendous interest 
in social science, and from 1884 had been 
one of the vice-presidents of the Ameri- 
ean Social Science Association. He 
founded the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters, from which the American 
Academy sprung, and was also one of 
the founders of the American Laryngo- 
logical, Rinological and Otological So- 
ciety. 

Ever generous to deserving singers, his 
kindliness also extended to the young 
members of his own profession, and it 
is to him that many of them owe their 
present standing. The work that he left 
was based on conscientious application, 
and the fame that he acquired was the 
result of untiring, sympathetic study. 

AVERY STRAKOSCH. 





Mrs. Weigester Honored by Club 


At the annual president’s reception 
of the Illuminate Club of Brooklyn held 
May 10, Louise Weigester, wife of Rob- 


ert G. Weigester, New York vocal teach- 
er, was presented with a vase in recog- 
nition of ten years of efficient. service as 
chairman. The gift was presented by 
Mary Stokes MacNutt, president of the 
club, who complimented Mrs. Weigester 
for her interesting programs and vocal 
artistry disclosed in concerts and for the 
various delightful singers, many of whom 
came from the Weigester Studios, who 
= heard in various programs at the 
club. 





MADISON, Wis. A delightful recital 
was given at the Wisconsin School of 
Music recently. The following students 
took part: Helen Homburg, Maida 
Muldowney, Inez McManamy, Katherine 
Franey, Lydia Luras, Eleanor Hersmeier, 
Florence Strauss, Berneita Bullard, 
Catherine Goddart, Margaret Doe, 
Genevieve Hicks, Hazel Cheney Parr, 
Ann Douthat, Richard Anderson, Mar- 
jory Moul, Helen Burch, Francis Quilty 
and Russell Nelson. 








Lydia Ferguson 
Under Direction 
of J. W. Miller 











Lydia Ferguson, Soprano 


Lydia Ferguson, New York soprano, 
broke all records during the past season 
through her many concert, chanson and 
costume-recital appearances. Following 
an extended tour which began last fall 
and which included recitals before capa- 
city audiences in Erie, Pittsburgh, 
Sewickly, Washington, Pa., Evanston and 
Chicago in January, she returned East 
where she was heard in many important 
concerts given by prominent societies. 
In Washington, D. C., she scored marked 
success in joint recital with Sasha Voti- 
chenko, emphasizing her — successes 
through several subsequent appearances 
in New York. For the coming season, 
Miss Ferguson will be under the exclu- 
sive management of John Wesley Miller. 





Mischa Elman and Hugo Goodwin Give 
Recitals in San Diego 

SAN DiEGo, CAL., May 26.—Mischa El- 

man, appeared at the Spreckles Theater 

on May 25, before a large audience. He 


was given a tremendous ovation. His 
program included numbers by Lalo, 
Wienawski, Bruch, and Schubert. An- 


other program of interest last week was 
the concert given by Hugo Goodwin, or- 
ganist of Chicago and also organist for 
the Paulist choristers. A large crowd 
gathered at the Balboa Park “Out-of- 


Door-Organ” was much delighted. This 
was Mr. Goodwin’s first Pacific Coast 
recital. W. F. R. 


Fentrese in Detroit Concert 


DETROIT, MICH., May 26.—Marguerite 
Fontrese, mezzo-soprano of New York, 
appeared here in the ballroom of the 
Statler Hotel on the evening of May 24, 
in a concert for the benefit of the Visita- 
tion Parish. In arias from “Samson 
and Delilah” and Cadman’s “Shanewis” 
Miss Fontrese was received with acclaim 
and in her songs, which included works 
by Scott, Paisiello and Rachmaninoff, 
she duplicated her success. She was re- 
peatedly recalled and obliged to sing four 
encores. Assisting her in the program 
appeared Kathleen Lovett, violinist and 
Helen Burr Brand, harpist. 





SAVANNAH, GA.—The students of Mrs. 
Worth Hanks, piano, were heard recently 
in recital. Those who took part were 
Mary Cope, Marjorie Pigman, Elizabeth 
Train, Edith Petrie, Ruth Peeples, Eliza- 
beth Chapeau, Ruth Petrie, Dorothy 
Smith, Elizabeth Smith, Margaret Spen- 
cer, Mary Agnes Thompson, Virginia 
Bourne, Emily Cope, Mary White, Mary 
sh Harriet Sheftall, Katherine 
x ml . 





ALICE 


TOWNSEN 


SOPRANO 
Teaching in New York and Hartford, Conn. 
Available for Concert, Oratorio, Recital. 
Summer classes now forming. 
Address c/o Musical America, 
501 Fifth Avenue New York 
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PHILADELPHIA OPERA 
AND ORCHESTRA ARE 
ASSURED OF A HOME 


The Academy of Music Will 
House City’s Leading Mu- 
sical Organizations and 
Metropolitan Visitors—An- 
nouncement Removes Anx- 
iety Felt Over Acute Hous- 
ing Situation — Day Saved 
by Edward W. Bok, of Or- 
chestral Board — Spirit of 
Self-Sacrifice Animated All 


Parties. 


HILADELPHIA, PA., June 1.— 

The Philadelphia Orchestra and the 
Philadelphia season of grand opera per- 
formances by the New York Metropol- 
itan forces are assured of “a local habi- 
tation as well as a name.” 

The historic Academy of Music, dedi- 
cated in 1857 and up to a decade or so 
ago the communal center of the esthetic 
and cultured periphery, will continue to 
house the Orchestra which has played 
and rehearsed in it over the score of 
years of its existence, and again will 
stage the local performances of grand 
opera which were moved to the Metro- 
politan Opera House about ten years 
ago after the retirement from the im- 
presario field of Oscar Hammerstein, 
who built the new house on North Broad 


Street. 

The Boston and New York orchestras, 
the Choral Society and many other local 
and visiting bodies will be sure of a 
home also, under the plan. 

Formal announcement to this effect 
was made by Edward Bok at the an- 
nual meeting of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra Association. Less than a month 
ago it looked as if the general housing 
situation would evict the orchestra from 
its accustomed domicile and that the 
opera season would be eliminated from 
the Metropolitan without any other 
dwelling places in prospect. Movie and 
theatrical enterprises offered big sums 
for a complete lease on the Academy, 
where the Orchestra Association’s lease 
expired at the end of this season. The 
Metropolitan Opera House was sold in 
satisfaction of a half-million-dollar 
mortgage held by the president of the 
company, E. T. Stotesbury, for a num- 
ber of years regarded as the Maecenas of 
grand opera in the Quaker City. 

The necessity of saving the symphony 
and operatic seasons menaced so unex- 
pectedly with extinction spurred Phila- 
delphia to action. The prime mover in 
the enterprise of securing permanency 
of tenure for the two great musical ac- 
tivities was Edward William Bok, for 
many years a director and officer of the 
Orchestra Association, on the board of 
which his father-in-law, Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, also holds a place. ; 

Mr. Bok at the annual meeting con- 
firmed the various rumors that had 
been rife concerning an underwriting 
syndicate to lease the Academy for mu- 
sical enterprises. For two or three 
weeks prior to the annual meeting re- 
port in informed quarters had it that 
Mr. Bok had already obtained an op- 
tion on the house from the directors, of 
whom Dr. George Fales Baker is the 
chairman and principal stockholder, and 
that he was negotiating with the Phila- 
delphia grand opera committee, which 
guarantees the weekly visits of Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza’s forces, to transfer their 
productions to the Academy. 


Five-Year Lease on House 


Mr. Bok’s energy and influence won 
the day, as was evident from the formal 
announcement he made at the annual 
meeting of the directorute. The bare 
data of the announcement are that six- 
teen performances of grand opera and 
fifty concerts of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra will be given in the Academy 
next season, that the house will be held 
under a five-year lease for such pur- 


poses, and that a new corporation has 
been formed, tentatively, to be later in- 
corporated to handle the undertaking. 
The personnel of the alliance of public- 
spirited Philadelphians who are _ spon- 
soring and financing the new corpora- 
tion are still held secret, as it is hoped 
to increase the number of underwriting 
guarantors, it being reliably reported 
that about twenty-five are now on the 
list. Those already interested are, how- 
ever, prepared to bear the entire burden 
if necessary. 

The following formal statement was 
issued by Mr. Bok, covering the essen- 
tials and interesting details of the new 
arrangement which assures to Phila- 
delphia a community center for the arts: 


“A four-party agreement has been reached 
between the directors of the Academy of 
Music, the Metropolitan Opera Company, of 
New York, the Philadelphia Orchestra Asso- 
ciation and a group of public-spirited citizens 
of Philadelphia whereby the latter assumes 
a lease of the Academy of Music for a period 
of five years, beginning next September 1. 

“Under this agreement, the usual sixteen 
performances of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, of New York, will be given next 
season at the Academy of Music. 

“The season of fifty concerts of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra will be given there, as 
heretofore. 

“The present management of the Academy 
of Music will be transferred to a stock com- 
pany, to be known as the Academy of Music 
Corporation, a charter for which will be 
applied for at Harrisburg. 

“The prestige of the Academy of Music 
will in every respect be maintained, and it 
will be open for lease to the same kind of 
entertainments of the highest standard as 
heretofore. 

“The ideal combination, whereby the orig- 
inal purposes for which the Academy of 
Music was erected will be preserved, and the 
bringing together of the two dominant mu- 
sical interests of the city have been made 
possible by three distinct and outstanding 
factors, each representing self-sacrifice for 
public service: 

“First. By the voluntary generosity of Dr, 
reorge Fales Baker, president, and the boar 
of directors of the Academy of Music in. 
offering to the new management a lease at a’ 
yearly rental more than one-half less than 
two offers actually in hand, a concession 
representing an actual contribution to the 
civic and musical interests of the city of 
$45,000 a year. The Acudemy management 
was willing to make this large financial sac- 
rifice in order to preserve the Academy fo 
its original purpose and to meet the new 
management in a mutual spirit of public 
service. 

“Second. By the willing sacrifice of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, of New York, 
in facing, in addition to its regular losses, a 
further loss of $4,000 on each performance of 
opera next season, caused by the smaller“ 
seating capacity of the Academy as com- 
pared to that of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. This evidence of liberal management 
and actual financial sacrifice on the part of 
the opera company was made entirely on the 
basis of a ready willingness to co-ordinate 
the musical interests of Philadelphia and 
bring them together under one roof and 
under the sympathetic management of pub- 
lic-spirited citizens, insuring a closer rela- 
tion between the opera and the people of 
Philadelphia. 

“Third. By the readiness of a group of 
public-spirited citizens of Philadelphia, who 
have willingly come forward to assume, in 
addition to their already heavy duties, the 
burden of the management of the Academy 
and the assumption of the financial re- 
spaonsibilities involved. 

“And all three interests combined have 
also had in mind one dominant fact, which 
was ever uppermost: The assurance of a 
home, for at least five years, for the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra.” 


While routine business was transacted 
at the opening of the meeting, with the 
president, Alexander Van Renssalaer, in 
the chair, there was an air of tense ex- 
pectancy pervasive. When the chair- 
man asked, “Is there any other busi- 
ness before the meeting?” a voice from 
a corner queried, “I would like to know 
what is going to become of the Acad- 
emy of Music?” Mr. Van Renssalaer 
answered: “I am sorry not to be able to 
answer that question. But unless I am 
mistaken the gentleman who has just 
entered can give you all desired infor- 
mation. Mr. Bok!” 


Mr. Bok, after thanking the organi- 
zation for a resolution of thanks ex- 
pressed to him for his work in directing 
the work last winter which resulted in 
the million-dollar endowment for the 
Orchestra, said: 

“But it was not all my merit. The 
work was inspired by the love for the 
Orchestra which we all feel. The same 


love has inspired whatever efforts have 
been made in the new situation. The 
finger of publicity has pointed almost 
solely to one man in this affair. But I 
must make it plain that the initiative 
was not taken by the man who is identi- 
fied with it in the public mind. It was 
someone else. It was a man who loves 
his cxty, who loves music almost above 
all else. 

“T refer to Charlton Yarnall. He it 
was who took the initiative. He it was 
who saw this situation develoning. All 
honor to his foresight. He sent me the 
first S.O.S. and I came to his side and 
others followed. The credit for what- 
ever has been done belongs to Charlton 
Yarnall.” 

Mr. Yarnall, who was present, was 
the recipient of a cordial demonstration, 
but refused to make a speech. 

Mr. Bok in his further remarks stated 
that Dr. Baker and the other Academy 
stockholders had suffered a loss of $45,- 
000 annually in comparison with two 
offers from theatrical enterprises ac- 
tually in hand. Mr. Bok also empha- 
sized the generosity of the Metropolitan 
management in foregoing some of thie 
profits which accrued at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, which in seating ca- 
pacity holds about 4000 more per per- 
formance than the Academy. This does 
not mean that Mr. Gatti-Casazza will 
play Philadelphia at a loss. The local 
opera committee guarantees the New 
York organization against any loss and, 
it is believed, adds a legitimate profit. 

W. R. Murpuy. 


Orchestra May Raise Admissions 


PHILADELPHIA, June 1.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra may be obliged to in- 


} 
crease the prices of admission to it | 


concerts owing to the mounting ex 
penses. At the annual meeting of th, 
board of directors of the Associatio) 
the yearly report of the directorate wa 
read. One of the main points in it wa: 
the fact that even with the capacit: 
houses of the past couple of seasons th: 
prorated share of admissions to the up 
keep of the band had fallen in prop, 
ratio. The directorate advised an jn 
crease in the price of tickets in order + 
obtain further needed revenue for th, 
maintenance of the organization at it 
present high standards. The board als 
decided to eliminate all out-of-town co 
certs except those in New York, Wi! 
mington, Baltimore, Washington, Pitts 
burgh, Harrisburg and Toronto. 

Twelve additional concerts will bh 
given next season at which the soloisi 
will be artists of pre-eminence. 

Sanction was given the plan of havin 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch conduct four co 
certs here and six en tour. Permissio 
has already been received from the D 
troit Orchestra for this “loan” of it 
conductor. This action was taken becaus 
Dr. Stokowski finds the strain of cor 
ducting more than 100 concerts a seaso 
a severe one. 

The following directors were r 
elected for a term of three years: 
Samuel S. Fels, Dr. Charles D. Hart. 
Henry M. Ingersoll, John H. Ingham, ( 
Hartman Kuhn and Effingham B. Mor 
ris. Robert Kelso Cassatt was electe 
as a newcomer to the board of direc 
tors, taking the place of E. T. Stotes 
bury, who resigned a couple of month; 
ago. To fill the Stotesbury vacancy o! 
vice-president, William J. Turner was 
elected. G. Heide Norris was re-electe 
director and counsel. W.R. M. 











Dr. Erb Helps to 
Dedicate Tulsa’s 
Municipal Organ 





Photo Monroe Studios 


Dr. J. Lawrence Erb at the Municipal 
Organ in Tulsa, Okla. 


TULSA, OKLA., May 20.—One of the 
most elaborate and auspicious musical 
events of the season was the dedication 
of the municipal organ on April 20. Dr. 
J. Lawrence Erb, of the Illinois Univer- 
sity, was selected to play the dedication 
program. His numbers were interesting 
and exacting. but very delightful, and 
were generously received. 

The first organ was installed through 
the efforts of Mrs. Robert Fox Mac- 
Arthur during March and April, 1915, 
and opened to the public with two con- 
certs April 29 and April 30, 1915, with 
Edward Kreiser. The first free concert 
recital for children was played by Mr. 
Kreiser, May 1, and the first ecclesias- 
tical service was held Sunday, May 2, 
at which time all churches in the city 
united. Sunday afternoon recitals, free 
to the public, were given by local and 
visiting organists every two weeks dur- 


ing that season. This instrument was 
the fifth municipal organ installed in 
the United States, and the first to b: 
opened in the Southwest. 

For this dedication program members 
of every civic club in the city took an 
active part, Col. Clarence B. Douglas, 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, 
being Master of Ceremonies, and Mr. J. 
Burr Gibbons, chairman of the arrange- 
ment committee. 

It was an impressive moment when 
Mrs. MacArthur was called upon the 
stage by Mr. Gibbons and presented 
with a gold key to the organ. The audi 
ence manifested its approval in a burst 
of applause, the greatest ovation ever 
given a citizen of Tulsa. 

Plans are being formed now wherein 
free recitals will be given to the public 
every two weeks by visiting organists 
assisted by eminent soloists. In this 
truly civic movement Tulsa has taken 
a big step forward in the cause of better 
music. R. B. C. 





Kinsey Congratulates R. E. Johnston on 
Miss Van Gordon’s Success 


R. E. Johnston, the New York man- 
ager, received a telegram from Carl D 
Kinsey, head of the Chicago Musica! 
College, telling of the success met bj 
Cyrena Van Gordon in her appearance 
in the “Beatitudes.” In his telegram Mr 
Kinsey congratulates Mr. Johnston upon 
having such a splendid artist under his 
management and says: “She was in ex- 
cellent voice and her interpretations of 
the rédle assigned pleased greatly the 
audience of four thousand in attend- 





Rosa Ponselle Sings With Women’s 
Choral Club of Houston, Tex. 


HousTon, Tex., May 21.—One of the 
largest audiences of the whole year as- 
sembled last night in the City Audito 
rium to hear Rosa Ponselle and the Wo 
men’s Choral Club, in the final concert 
of the season. The audience was unusu 
ally cordial in its appreciation both of 
the soloist and the chorus. The five cho 
ral numbers sung by the 103 voices of 
the club under H. T. Huffmaster’s con 
ductorship, and accompanied by Patricio 
Gutterez, showed careful one. 

W. I 





The musical program at the Strand 
Theater this week includes as_ soloists 
Eldora Stanford, soprano, The Russian 
Cathedral Quartet and Ralph H. Bing- 
ham and Herbert Sisson, organists. The 
orchestra was heard in “Zampa” Over- 
ture, Carl Edouarde and Francis W. 
Sutherland conduct‘ng alternately. 


ALBANY, N. Y. The Harmony Club. 
directed by Helen M. Sperry, gave 4 
concert recently at the Third Reformed 
Church, assisted by Mrs. William C. 





Tibbitts, violinist; Mabel Spencer, 
mandolinist; Mrs. J. Malcolm Angus, 
soprano. 
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Lucy Gates Sponsors Enterprise 


to Restore Opera-Comique Here 














With David Bispham, the 


American Soprano, Will 
Present Charming Old 
Pieces Next Season—“Dis- 
covering” America 


UCY GATES paid a flying trip to 
L New York last month after a season 
of over eighty concerts, covering almost 
every state in the Union. 

“I’m tired out,” said Miss Gates to a 
:epresentative of MUSICAL AMERICA,” 
and I intend to take a complete rest 
until October. Next year, too, I’m not 
going to sng so often. I’ve put my fee 
up slightly becauce I’d rather do fewer 
concerts. You’ve no idea how weary one 
vets of traveling. There are times when 
| feel like running when I see a Pullman. 
It’s all very well to say: Think of the 
nice fat cheques at the end of the trip. 
You get so, after a while that you’d be 
vlad to settle down in a hut somewhere 
and never hear of a theater or a concert 
hall. 

“Now, all that sounds blasé of me, 
and ungrateful in the bargain, but I 
don’t mean it that way at all. I’m im- 
mensely flattered at the success I’ve had 
in America, but I’m just tired of my 
job. Everybody gets that way about 
this time of the year, don’t you think? 

(“You” did think so, and signified 
assent. ) 

“As a matter of fact,” Miss Gates con- 
tinued, “‘I’ve really got on far better than 
I had any idea I should. I had done 
some rather worth while things in Ger- 
many before the war, but was not partic- 
ularly well known in my own country, 
and when I came back here I was not 
heralded in any sense of the word. Cir- 
cumstances made it necessary for me to 
to make most of my appearances in con- 
cert when I had sung principally in opera 
on the other side. So, I feel that I have 
arrived where I am because—well, you 
see, people must like my singing or they 
wouldn’t stand so much of it! 

“Then too, I have not had the advan- 
tage of the glamor of being a member of 
either of the big opera companies here, 
which really makes a good deal of dif- 
ference, though it is not the whole thing, 
by any means. I’ve proved that, don’t you 
think? 

(“You” again assented and then asked 
Miss Gates if she ever expected to go 
back to Germany to sing.) 

“T don’t believe so,” she said, ““Why 
should 1? Apart from patriotic reasons, 
which I may say are a very strong con- 
sideration with me, there is no particular 
reason for me to go back. I am carrying 
all the work I can shoulder here, more 
in fact, and Germany was never a par- 
ticularly advantageous field from the 
financial standpoint even before the war, 
and I don’t know that it is any better 
now. I might go for a few ‘guest’ per- 
formances, to sing for my friends, as it 
were, because in spite of everything, 
there were people there that I was fond 
of. But now that I have discovered 
America, or better say, now that Amer- 
lca has discovered me, I have no desire 
to change my public again. 

“Then too, I have a magnificent scheme 
for next season that I feel confident is 
going to be worth while from every point 
of view. It is this. With David Bisp- 
ham, I am going to present short opéras- 
comiques. Now, that doesn’t mean that 
| shall take out a large company and an 
elaborate production. Quite the con- 
trary, we shall present Pergolesi’s “La 
Serva Padrona,” in English of course, 
and possibly some other works, and we 
shall do them as opera was originally 
done in the seventeenth century. 


Opera-Comique’s Place 


“The real opera-com‘que, created at a 
‘ime when instrumental as well as vocal 
ndividuality was accounted important, 
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David Bispham. and Lucy Gates in Pergolesi’s “La Serva Padrona,” Which They 
Will Present on Tour Next Season 


filled a niche peculiarly its own, de- 
veloped its own traditions, its own char- 
acters and especially its own music. It 
flowered beautifully and aristocratically 
in the golden days of the Italian and 
French renascence. But the little cham- 
ber music bodies grew into orchestras of 
ever increasing augmentation under 
which all individuality was lost, opera 
too developed along heroic rather than 
lyric lines, subtlety was replaced by 
sonority. The opera-comique was no 
more, for frivolity in excelsis, frivolity 
as exquisite and finished as deft and de- 
licious as the paintings of Watteau or 
Fragonard, such is the essence of the 
early opera comique. It is this frivolity 
that we are going to try to re-capture, 
and I see no reason why we should not 
do so. 

“T plan to have a small orchestra of 
the proportions of that era. We will 
give a short concert program first, the 
orchestra will play a few numbers, all 
of the period and then we will finish with 
the opera. Don’t you think it is a good 
idea? 


(“You” did think so.) 


“Don’t get the impress‘on that I think 
I am going to revolutionize opera. I 
don’t think anything of the sort, but I 
do feel sure that the early music which 
is so fine and so pure in construction 
and character, will be of interest to any- 
one who is interested at all. What it 
may develop into, I can’t say. That 
depends upon the success we have. It 
is poss*ble that we may join forces with 
a small ballet-organization and make a 
world tour. I have wanted to go out 
to the East for a long time, but that is 
in the lap of the gods. 

“But don’t you feel as I do, that it is 
an interesting scheme, something differ- 
ent from the stereotyped song-recital 
and don’t you think it ought to succeed?” 

The interviewer, whom the reader has 
by this time identified with “You,” felt 
so and thought so, and bowed his way 
out, hoping that he might be among one 
of the first to assist at the re-birth of 
opera comique. 


JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





Campbell Assists Frederiksen in Mil- 


waukee Recital 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 25.—F rederik 
Frederiksen, violin virtuoso, gave an in- 
teresting sonata recital last week. In 
conjunction with Gordon Campbell, pian- 
ist, Mr. Frederiksen put forth artistic 
readings of the John Alden Carpenter 
Sonata, the Brahms D Minor Sonata and 
the Sjogren E Minor Sonata, all for 
piano and violin. Mr. Campbell was an 
able co-adjutor. Especially interesting 
was the playing of the Sjégren Sonata, 
as the composer and Mr. Frederiksen are 
intimate friends. M. R. 





Soloist at Milwaukee Mu- 
sicale 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., May 25.—Theodore 

Harrison, baritone, was the recitalist 


last Tuesday morning at the second of 
the Red Room musicales given under the 


Harrison Is 





direction of Edna Dunlop. Mr. Harrison 
aroused great enthusiasm with his song 
recital, disclosing a beautiful, resonant 
baritone voice, fine interpretative powers 
and perfect diction. Alexander Mac- 
Fadyen’s “Inter Nos” was the climax 
of a group of songs which gripped the 
hearers by the intensity of feeling ex- 
pressed in the interpretation. Other 
numbers which were given with artistic 
style were songs by Scarlatti, Legrenzi, 
Sibella, Cox, Kramer, and the air “Vi- 
sion Fugitive’ from Massenet’s opera 
“Hérodiade.” Hubert Carlin proved a 
very efficient accompanist. M. R. 


Phillip Gordon, the pianist, is an- 
nounced for a joint appearance with the 
Letz Quartet, at the Arena, Detroit, on 
Jan. 12, in the Wolverine Lyceum 


Bureau’s series of concerts. He will be 
South throughout November and will 
give his first New York recital of the 
season at Aeolian Hall, Dec. 3. 








MUCK AN ACTIVE 


LEADER IN BERLIN 


His Style Pleases Patrons of 
Philharmonic Concerts— 
Flesch for Academy 


BERLIN, May 4.—It has been a peculiar 
feature of the Weingartner Concerts of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra that until 
now not a single one of these concerts 
was actually conducted by Weingartner 
himself, who apparently does not intend 
to ever return to Berlin. Dr. Muck, on 
the other hand, seems to have overcome 
his initial dislike to Berlin, and has, as 
guest, conducted the last evenings before 
the of the season. His highly 
refined, extremely expert way of con- 
ducting is steadily gaining him friends. 
Although he sometimes lacks that radiant 
warmth which fills Nikisch, he has noth- 
ing of all that outward show which so 
many conducting virtuosos like to affect, 
more for the eyes of rapturous ladies 


close 


than for the ears of truly cultivated 
listeners. Recently Beethoven’s “Pas- 
torale” was rendered at one of these 


Muck-Weingartner Concerts. <A gentle- 
man, apparently not very well acquainted 
with music (to all appearances a Mr. 
Newly-rich) heard to his surprise that 
the conductor was not Weingartner, and 
that Weingartner had not conducted 
at all, whereupon our art-lover exclaimed 
the memorable words: “But I hope that 
at least this symphony is really by 
Beethoven?” 

Adolf Busch, who through annoyance 
over Schreker’s appointment as director 
of the Berlin Academy for Music, has 
resigned his position as teacher and 
will be replaced by Flesch, was the 
soloist and played Brahms’s Violin Con- 
certo beautifully. At the next concert 
the youthful Claudie Arrau _per- 
formed Schubert’s ‘Wanderer’s Phan- 
tasy” (watered a little by Liszt). Arrau 
played the piece rather too delicately, 
almost femininely. At the third Muck 
concert Melanie Kurt sang “Isolde’s 
Love’s Death.” But she was obviously 
so indisposed that I would rather not 
discuss her singing. 

Of the orchestral works which Muck 
conducted, the classics, Handel’s Con- 
certo Grosso in D Minor, Haydn’s Sym- 
phony “With the Drum,” and Mozart’s 
K Flat Symphony, delighted most. 
Strauss’s “Domestica,” however, already 
seems obsolete. How little such pre- 
tentious music pleases to-day! One need 
only compare Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyl” 
with it, to feel how little contents and 
matter register with Strauss. 

Dr. EDGAR ISTEL. 


Steindel Returns from Western Tour 


CHICAGO, May 25.—Bruno Steindel, the 
celebrated ’cello master, has just re- 
turned from a very successful concert 
tour of the West, where he has aroused 
unusual interest and enthusiasm through 
his artistic playing. Return engage- 
ments have resulted in all places visited. 
Mr. Steindel has had several very attrac- 
tive offers as principal ’cellist in lead- 
ing orchestras of the country. At pre- 
sent negotiations with an important or- 
chestra are pending. M. R. 








ALBANY, N. Y. The Albany Maenner- 
chor, conducted by Henry Hamecher, as- 
sisted by the Liszt Chorus, gave a con- 
cert recently at the Eastern Star Hall. 
Raymond Zwack gave a group of violin 
solos and Max Reisner, tenor, and Wil- 
liam Lofink, bass, were heard in a duet. 





PORTLAND, ORE.—A paper on “Bach” 
was read by Mrs. Arnold Cohen at the 


meeting of the Ensemble Study Club, 
which was held in the studio of J. Har- 
vey Johnson recently. The following 
gave a program after a discussion of 
Mrs. Cohen’s paper: Duetta Schaefer, 
Esther Brace, Marcelle Fogarty, Mrs. 
Marie Jones, S. R. McFarland and Hal- 
fred Young. 
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BURLINGTON, VT.—Jun‘or music pupils 
of Mt. St. Mary Academy gave their re- 
cital recently. 

* co * 

BURLINGTON, VT.—Prof. William C. 
Hammond of Mount Holyoke College, re- 
cently gave an organ recital at St. Paul’s 
Church, which has the finest organ in 
Vermont, the Wells memorial organ. 

* * * 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Marion Lovell, 
pupil of Mrs. Lucy P. Miller, gave a re- 
cital in Churchill House, May 14. She 
was assisted by Mrs. May Atwood Ander- 
son, pianist, and Lydia Bell, accompan- 
ist. rae er 

AuGusTA, GA.—The full chorus choir 
of St. John Methodist Church pre- 
sented recently the cantata, “Our Living 
Lord,” by Ira B. Wilson. . Erma Cooper, 
soprano; W. P. Manning, tenor, and Dr. 
W. Edward Clark, baritone, were the 
soloists. Mildred E. Marston was the 
organist. ‘ora 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The last of the 
series of sonata recitals given by Gay- 
lord Yost and Pasquale Tallarico was fit- 
tingly closed by presenting an all-Amer- 
ican evening, devoted to the works of 
Cecil Burleigh, John Alden Carpenter 
and Henry Holden Huss, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 11. 

* * * 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The members of 
the Stansfield Social Workers’ Circle 
gave a musicale, May 12, at the Meridian 
Street Church, presenting Mrs. Howard 
Clippinger, organist of the church, who 
had the assistance of Mrs. Don Bridge, 
soprano; Bernice Reagan, violinist, and 
Mrs. E. E. Voyles, Pianist. 


SALINA, KAN.—George W. Barnes, 
baritone, director of the Salina Oratorio 
Society and the cathedral choir of the 
Christ Episcopal Church, gave a song re- 
cital, May 4, at the Christian Church 
assisted by Master Charles Seitz, boy 
soprano, and Eunice Seitz, accompanist. 
Mr. Barnes sang at Ellsworth, May 3. 


CHARLES ClITy, IowA.—The Charles 
City Choral Society has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: F. H. Cooke, president; 
Ralph Anderson, vice-president; Jones 
Heddens, secretary; Mrs. William Paul, 
treasurer; William Evans, director; com- 
mittee: Mrs. Clara Smith, Frank Taylor, 
Paul Nickol, and Mrs. William Beattie. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Joy Turner, pre- 
sented thirty-eight of her violin and 
piano pupils in public recital at the 
Jason Lee M. E. Church recently, which 
was enjoyed by a large audience. The 
Carrie Jacobs-Bond Musical Club gave a 
recital in the ballroom of the Multnomah 
Hotel, under the direction of Mrs. Car- 
rie B. Beaumont. 

* * * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—At the recent 
musical evening of the Eta Beta Chapter 
of the Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority, James 
Young, tenor, was the guest of honor, and 
he delighted his hearers with several 
groups of songs. Others taking part 
were Emma Louise Thompson, piano; 
Clara Young, soprano; Mrs. Freda Hauf 
Erwin, violin, and Alice Jones, who read 
a paper on “Classic Composers.” 


ROANOKE, VA.—Mrs. Beverly Wort- 
ham recently entertained at her resi- 
dence in honor of four of her pupils, 
Mrs. J. B. Bray, soprano; Yvonne Noble, 
soprano; Mary Kerr, contralto, and 
Perry Hamilton, basso, whom she pre- 
sented in a pleasing program, the pupils 
reflecting credit upon their teacher. 

*” + * 


NEw BRITAIN, CONN.—The New Brit- 
ain Musical Club held its annual banquet 
amd business meeting at the Y. M. C. A. 
hall on May 17 and elected the following 
officers: Theron Wolcott Hart, presi- 
dent; Fred Latham, vice-president; Miss 
Farrell, treasurer; Miss Hine, recording 
secretary; Miss Littlehales, correspond- 
ing secretary; Miss Schade, librarian 
and critic. Mrs. Andzulatis is chairman 
of the program committee, Miss Parker 
is chairman of the membership com- 
mittee and Mr. Fleitzer is chairman of 
the arrangements committee. 
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BRATTLEBORO, VT.—The Latchis Thea- 
ter, just opened, is the first theater in 
Vermont to be equipped with an organ. 
The instrument will be played by Earl 
R. Braman, organist of the Baptist 
Church and supervisor of music in the 
public schools. He was formerly super- 
visor of music at Brandon and organist 
at Trinity Church in Shelburne. 

* * * 


ENID, OKLA.—-The music department 
of the Sorosis Club held its final meeting 
in the home of Mrs. Albert H. Brooks 
recently. A program was given by Mrs. 
Robert W. Maupin, Mrs. Mae Severin 
Albertson, Mrs. William Harold Winn, 
Hattie Futoransky, Mrs. Oscar L. Cor- 
dell, Mrs. M. A. Sanders, Mrs. J. H. 
Brown, Mrs. F. H. Burnham and Mrs. F. 
H. Crowe. 


* * * 


Vt.—Pupils of Mrs. 
M. P. Burritt appeared May 14 
at the Athena Club. The Girls’ Glee 
Club of the University of Ver- 
mont gave one of its out-of-town con- 
certs at Essex Junction May 18. Ernest 
Dawson Leach gave an organ recital at 
St. Paul’s Church May 9, a special re- 
cital arranged for the Older Girls’ Con- 
ference being held here. 

* * * 


COLUMBUS, OHIO —Carrie Porter, so- 
prano of the Broad Street Presbyterian 
Church quartet, presented a class of 
students in her studio. Those partici- 
pating being Mary Alice Strapp, Elzada 
Doris Spencer and Mrs. Clark Elliott. 
This was one of a series planned by 
Miss Porter for the season just closing. 
Miss Porter is one of the sterling sing- 
ers and teachers of Columbus. 

* * ae 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A program was en- 
joyed by the Women’s League of All 
Souls’ Church, May 18. Elizabeth G. 
Black, composer of several songs, had 
charge of the talent for the occasion. 
Jean Stockwell, violinist; Alice Mertens, 
contralto, and Elsa Ziegler, dramatic 
reader, entertained with worthy num- 
bers. Oscar Franklin Comstock and 
Elsye Thompson were the accompanists. 

* * ok 


PORTLAND, ORE.—-At the Valair Con- 
servatoire de Musique et Art Dramatique 
an interesting recital was given on May 
9. Those who took part were: Isa Bot- 
ten, Charlotte Caldwell, Iris Gardner, 
Mildred Crane, Marjorie Read, Myrna 
Wright, Geraldine Hansen, Barbara 
Young and Elmer Meadows. Robert L. 
Barron, violinist, appeared in recital on 
ae 11. His accompanist was Ida May 

ook. 


BURLINGTON, 


* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. Clifford Moore, 
head of the Fundamental Music Train- 
ing School, and her six assistant teach- 
ers, Mrs. Ethel McConnell Hicks, Mrs. 
Lucia Copple Hart, Mrs. Edith Stiles 
Miller, Margaret Runyan, Nina Ward 
and Mrs. R. O. Pool gave a class exhibi- 
tion at Lincoln High School on May 8, 
which was participated in by about 
eighty children from six to thirteen years 


of age. 
na * * 


MASON City, Iowa.—A school of music 
is being organized by F. C. Gorman, head 
of the music department of the high 
school, to last twelve weeks of the sum- 
mer. Students of the public school will 
be given school credit at this school for 
music work during the summer. Mr. 
Gorman will be the instructor in piano, 
Helene Henry, instructor of violin and 
’cello, and Mrs. F. C. Gorman, instructor 


of vocal music. 
* + * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Under the direc- 
tion of Mary Helen Howe, head of the 
vocal department of Madison Hall, a 
student recital formed a part of the 
graduation exercises of the institution. 
Those taking part were Lois Jordan, 
Helen Rhodes, Thelma Moore, Celia Levy, 
Marie Smith and Dorothy Meyer. The 
students were assisted by Mrs. Duff 
Lewis, violinist, who gave an interesting 
interpretation of Wieniawski’s “Legend.” 
Marie Howe Garziglia filled the exacting 
role of accompanist throughout the eve- 
ning. 


AuGusta, GA.—Roy Cropper, concert 
and oratorio tenor of Boston, is spending 
a short time with friends in the city and 
appeared on the program at the Com- 
munity Concert, which was given under 
the Redpath Chautauqua tent. Henry 
P. Cross has accepted appointment as 
organist at the First Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. Cross has been occupying 
the position as organist at the Church of 
the Good Shepherd for some time past. 


* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mary Helen 
Howe, soprano, was the soloist for 
Mothers’ Day exercises at Walter Reed 
Hospital, where she delighted the wound- 
ed soldiers. Miss Howe was also solo- 
ist at the French Club, giving a pro- 
gram of French, Italian and American 
compositions with brilliancy and charm. 
She was accompanied on both occasions 
by Marie Howe Garziglia, whose artistic 
support added much to the spirit of the 


compositions. 
* * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Romantic 
Composers were discussed in the recent 
program of the local chapter of the Mu 
Phi Epsilon Sorority, including the 
works of Chopin, Liszt, Grieg, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn and Raff. Mrs. Chorrellis 
D. Walter read an interesting paper on 
this subject. Those taking part were 
Augusta E. Bergmann, Estelle Thomas, 
Leland Parker, Regina Vandevere and 
S. M. Fabian, who was the honor guest 
of the evening. 

* * 

KINGSTON, N. Y.—Mrs. J. Irving 
Wood, one of the New York Carnegie 
Hall piano teachers, gave a tea at her 
studio there to her friends some days 
ago. Her spring recital, presenting 
some fifteen of her pupils, was given at 
the Apthorp, on May 7. She will so- 
journ with her father in Kingston until 
the opening of her summer class at East 
Hampton, L. I., which is now to be dig- 
nified by the presence of Caruso and his 
interesting family. 

* * * 


YorkK, Pa.—“‘South Amer‘ca in Music” 
was the topic of discussion last week at 
the meeting at the Woman’s Club of the 
Matinee Musical Club. Those who par- 
ticipated were Margaret Mundorf, Eve- 
lyn Pritz, Mary Barnes, Katherine Mun- 
dorf and Helen Ziegler. The club elected 
officers as follows: President, Mary 
Barnes; vice-president, Katherine Mun- 
dorf; recording secretary, Ruth Diehl; 
corresponding secretary, Alva Shive; 
treasurer, Anna Bailey. 

“ak * * 


RUTLAND, VT.—The Rutland Music 


Teachers’ Association held its annual 
meeting recently and elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Mrs. C. W. Coan; 
vice-president, Gertrude Aldrich; secre- 
tary, Florence Meade; treasurer, Mrs. 
James Hart. An interesting program 
featuring Cadman’s “Shanewis” was 
presented by Mrs. M. L. Beardsley, Mary 
Watkins, Mrs. Carl Cole, Edna Higley, 
Helen Perkins, Mrs. W. H. Thrall, Helen 
Barton and Florence Meade. 
* ok *x 


YorK, PA.—York’s best musical talent 
was well represented May 18 at a musi- 
cale in the auditorium of Emmanuel Re- 
formed Church. The soloists were Hilda 
Lichtenberger, Evelyn Pritz, Romaine 
Spangler and Mary Ness, sopranos; Mur- 
ray E. Ness, tenor, of Lancaster, Pa., and 
David B. Rupley, basso, of Hanover, Pa. 
The program was arranged by Catherine 
Harbaugh, church organist, who accom- 
panied several of the soloists. 

* a * 


AuGusTA, GA.—George L. Johnson, or- 
ganist at St. Paul’s Church, this city, 
appeared in recital at the First Metho- 
dist Church in Mullens, S. C., recently, 
offering a splendid program which was 
well received. Robert Irvin and H. P. 
Cross, of this city, were among the 
judges of the piano students’ prelimi- 
nary contest at the Washington High 
School, Washington, Ga. The winners 
were as follows. First, Emwyn Neal; 
second, Gene Barksdale, Frances John- 
son. Gertrude Barnett and Mrs. Belle 
King are in charge of the music depart- 
ment at the school. 

_* 7” * 


BURLINGTON, VT.—Songs of Spring- 
time were presented recently by singers 
and players trained in the studios of Mrs. 
Florence Wood Russell and Mrs. George 
E. Partridge. Those who appeared in- 
cluded Mrs. Joseph Wool, Mrs. F. M. 
Bell, Mrs. George E. Partridge, Miss 
Kelley, Miss Johnson, Miss Tyndall, 
Miss Casey, Miss Storms, Miss Davison, 
Miss Gladstone, Miss White, Master 
Peace, and Mr. Martin, vocalists, while 
the pianists were Annette Burns, Sylvia 


ne 


Russell and Margaret Ramsdell. Th, 
audience gave much applause. 
a * + 


WATERLOO, lowA.—The Waterloo Com 
munity Music League last week held a) 
enthusiastic meeting at Hotel Russel] 
Lamson to elect the officers for the ney 
organization. About thirty-five societie; 
were represented and 138 acceptances 
from as many different institutions o/ 
the city were read. The officers electe, 
are: Harry Kiester, president; Mar. 
garet Maddigan, Mrs. C. M. Young, Rey 
Fred J. Clark, George Moody and E. 
Head, vice-presidents; Maria Brace, ex 
ecutive secretary; Mildred Hoffman, co; 
responding secretary; Milo Miller, trea: 


urer. 
* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Cecilia Doub! 
Quartet recently gave a concert in §S 
Andrew’s Church, assisted by Hele 
Eberle, Mrs. J. Malcolm Angus and Mr 
Walter L. Ross, sopranos, and Mrs. Fre: 
erick W. Kerner and Mrs. William ! 
Smith, contraltos. May E. Melius wa 
accompanist and directed the progran 
The annual concert of the choir of S: 
Paul’s Episcopal Church took place wu: 
der the direction of F. Frederick 
Candlyn, organist and choirmaste) 
Eleanor Payez of New York gave 
piano recital at the Academy of the Ho! 
Name under the auspices of the Ha: 


monic Circle. 
+ ok + 


KINGSTON, N. Y.—Many well know 
musical people of New York and els 
where, teachers, vocalists and instru 
mentalists, have a way of running u) 
here, in the shadow of the Catskills, + 
rest during June and July. Some of 
them extend their trip farther up the 
slope to the Byrdcliffe artist colony, nea: 
the pretty village of Woodstock. Here a: 
intervals, they give informal conceris 
during the summer, among the quaint 
bungalows they have erected on th: 
cliffs shelving from the Overlook Moun 
tain. These concerts often attract man, 
visitors from the summer section adjoi: 
ing as well as this city. 


* * * 


PITTSFIELD, MAss.—The violin «: 
partment of the Boys’ Club, maintaine: 
by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, closed its sea- 
son on May 6 with a recital in the club 
auditorium. Ray Poag has _ been in- 
structor for two years and the recital 
showed the results of her careful train- 
ing. The ensemble class of ten violins 
gave two numbers. The orchestral class 
of the Young Women’s Club. also under 
Miss Poag’s direction, gave its last pro- 
gram April 23 in the club gymnasium. 
The artists who took part were James 
C. Morton, tenor; Mrs. Minnie L. Sam- 
ple, soprano, and Eleanor McCormick, 
piano. Miss Poag’s home is in Green- 
ville, S. C. 


* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—J. Henry Hutze', 
violin instructor, presented his pupils 
in recital on April 26, at his studio in the 
Court Exchange Building. Among 
those present were Rubin Swimmer, Ear! 
Tesch, Miro Grotter, Evelyn Gerring, 
Frances O’Neill, Elizabeth and Miriam 
Kriegler, Valentina Radachowski, Ar- 
thur Smith, Jr., Fanny Kusnitz, Evelyn 
Mathiesen. The engagement has _ re- 
cently been anonunced of Edna B. North- 
rop, organist of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, to the Rev. Hal Thurman 
Kearns, pastor of the same church. M’'ss 
Northrop is a pupil of Dr. Tertius 
Noble of New York, and a piano in 
structor as well. The engagement was 
made known at a tea given by her siste’, 
Mrs. John A. Rusling, Jr. 


* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Post Glee 
Club, composed of fifteen newsboys, 1 
cently appeared at Poli’s Theater in ° 
musical sketch, “Newsieland,” at which 
they made a tremendous h'‘t. The bo}: 
were trained and directed by William \. 
C. Goldemen, who is a musician with 
number of compositions to his credit. Th: 
members of the club are Charles Mu! 
phy, Leslie Barratt, Frank Barratt. 
Michael Carrano, John Minotti, Anthon) 
Minotti, Gordon Kelley, Harry Ah 
strand. Arthur Ahlstrand, Iver Sea 
berg, Frank Kennel, Edward Riz) 
James Magee, Frank Magee, Thoma: 
Kiernan and Walter Moore. Mrs. Mar: 
Matson Foulds, contralto, recently fin 
ished her year as soloist at the Strat 
ford Congregational Church choir, an 
started at the Fairfield Congregationa 
Church. The Beethoven Trio = an 
nounces a change in violin soloist, Augus' 
Berger taking the place of Dav!’ 
Greenspun. The trio now comprises 
Rhey Garrison, pianist and_ leader: 
John A. Patuzzi, ’cellist; August Berger 
violinist. 
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lany new engagements are recorded 
singers from the studios of Sergei 
ansky, New York vocal teacher. 
, Diemer was heard as soloist on two 
- cessive Sundays in Atlantic City and 
was re-engaged for another appearance. 
che also sang the role of “Agathe” in a 
formance of the “Freischiiz” in New 
Vork on May 23. Sudwarth Frasier, 
-nor, sang in the performance of “Car- 

yn” at the Capitol Theater in New 
york recently. Betsy Lane Shephard 

urned recently from a_ successful 
‘our through Texas where she won sev- 
opal re-engagements. She also scored 
) Pittsburgh on May 6. Mabelle Heger 
ave a successful recital in Chillicothe, 
\liss. Alveda Lofgren sang at the Edu- 
eational Alliance at the Y. M. C. A. and 
at a concert given in the Broadway Tab- 
nacle where she appeared together 
with Ruth Pearcy, another Kilbansky 
nupil. Miss Lofgren was also heard in 
4 coneert in Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on June 4. Miss Pearcy is engaged 
for a concert at Carnegie Hall on July 
7. Felice de Gregorio will sing in De- 
troit in June. Elsie Duffield was heard 
at the New Century Club in Wilming- 
ton, Del., on May 18 and won a re-en- 
gavement. Mrs. A. E. Thom sang at 
the Emmanuel Lutheran Church of New 
York in a special concert on May 19. 
Klibansky pupils gave a recital at the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
West Twenty-third Street, May 21. The 
singers ineluded Cornelia Christian, 
Mrs. A. E. Thom, Alveda Lofgren, Sarah 





el 


Porter, Mabel Besthoff, a pupil of Ar- 
thur L. Tebbs, assistant to Mr. Klibansky 
and Feliece de Gregorio. The next con- 
cert for Klibansky pupils is scheduled 
for June 8 in Bedford Hill, N. Y. 


Gustav L. Becker, director of the 
American Progressive Piano School, an- 
nounces a summer course for pianists 
and teachers to be given under his per- 
sonal direction at Steinway Hall during 
June and July. On Oct. 1 an uptown 
branch of this school will be opened at 
Carnegie Hall. Dorothy Fickermann, a 
pupil of Mr. Becker, was the pianist of 
the concert given on June 1 at the West 
Side Presbyterian Church at Englewood, 
N. J. Charles H. Pool, Jr., another 
pupil of Mr. Becker, recently gave a 
piano and organ recital at the Park Ave- 
— Church at East Orange, 








An excellent pupils’ recital was given 
on Tuesday afternoon, May 25, at the 
studio of Mrs. Minnie M. McConnell in 
the Metropolitan Opera House studio 
building. The singers were Madeline 
Waters, Nancy Ginn, Beth Young, 
Sophie Broder, Louis B. Rosen, Catherine 
Dahl, Larry Lahey and Vera Presnail 
and their offerings were songs by Van- 
derpool, Osgood, Vidal, O’Hara, Hawley, 
Godard and Romberg. Beginning June 
1 Mrs. McConnell will do all her teach- 
ing at her residence studio on West End 
Avenue, where she is giving a Summer 
course class for teachers and pupils. 





PHILADELPHIA’S WEEK 
HOLDS MANY RECITALS 





Florence Hinkle Gives Annual Program 
in Quaker City—Several 
Joint Recitals 


PHILADELPHIA, May 29.—Florence 
Hinkle, whose early career as a singer 
belongs to Philadelphia, gave her an- 
nual recital for the benefit of the Chil- 


dren’s Homeopathic Hospital. Handel’s 
“Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” sung 
with tenderness of: feeling and spiritual 
delicacy was the opening number. Three 
Italian songs introduced the little-known 
composer, Donaudy. These made _ un- 
usual demands on both the singer’s tem- 
perament and technique, demands which 
Miss Hinkle met admirably. 

Lewis James Howell won deserved 
plaudits after every number on his ex- 
tensive and comprehensive program. 
His voice is a baritone of suavity and 
power, his technique is resourcefully de- 
veloped and his temperament is varied 
enough to make his interpretations of 
both lyrie and dramatic numbers con- 
vincing. From the time he made his 
début in the earliest Wagner per- 
formances of the Philadelphia Operatic 
Society he has advanced far in his art. 
Nina Howell, violinist, the baritone’s 
wife, was the assisting artist. She 

mplayed with her customary good taste 
and good technique. A novelty was the 
“melodrama” of Noyes’s “Highwayman,” 
(ramatieally recited by Mr. Howell to 
music arranged and played by Mrs. How- 
ell, with William Sylvano Thunder as 
the co-operative pianist. Mr. Thunder 
was also the accompanist throughout the 
evening, 

Marie Loughney, mezzo-soprano, and 
Erwin Mutech, baritone, were heard to 
advantage in a joint recital in which the 
Program was selected and arranged to 
show the talents of the associates to ad- 
vantage. Miss Loughney has had vari- 
US mutations of register. She began 
er career as an alto, then was ranked 
4S soprano and now sings mezzo-soprano. 
ler voice is naturally of very wide range 
and by careful training and development 
of its resources she has made it an in- 
‘trument of scope and genuine beauty. 

mong the many numbers on her part of 

® program were Handel’s “Angels 
Ever Bright and Fair” and the “Spring 
Sone” from Cadman’s opera, “Shane- 
“is.” Mr. Mutch sings well in a voice 
of resonancy and good quality. 

Armenian folk-songs were the unique 
postance of the program offered by 
lanning Berberian, a native mezzo-con- 
fralto, The numbers offered by the 
“ger, recently arrived in this country, 
"ere arranged by Komitas Vartabed, a 
oted Armenian composer. The num- 
*'s were given in appropriate native 


costume. There is naive quality, cap- 
tivating sentiment, a touch of humor oc- 
casionally, in the Armenian songs. Miss 
Berberian’s abilities are not restricted to 
the music of her desolated homeland, 
however. She gave a good account of 
herself in numbers by Fauré, MacDowell, 
Brahms and Bizet. Frank Plegee, a 
capable pianist, was heard in two solos. 

Mildred Faas, soprano of distinguished 
voice and art, and Mme. Cecile de Hor- 
vath, pianist, were the co-soloists in a 
recital at the Bellevue-Stratford under 
the auspices of the Swarthmore alumnae 
for the benefit of the Swarthmore College 
Endowment Fund. 

Bessie Philips, contralto, and Gladys 
Barnett, pianist, were lately heard to 
advantage in a recital at the Bellevue- 
Stratford. 

Beniamino Tartaglia, a young Italian 
pianist, was introduced in a Griffith Hall 
recital. He played with ease and con- 
siderable technical polish. His most 
talented interpretations were of Mac- 
Dowell’s “Witches Dance,” Moszkowski’s 
“Waltz in E” and Beethoven’s “Marche 
a la Turque.” Elizabeth Doerr, violin- 
ist, was an able assisting artist. Lucian 
Austin was the effective accompanist. 

W. R. M. 





Minnie Carey Stine in Recital at Belling- 
ham, Wash. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., May 25.—Min- 
nie Carey Stine, contralto, appeared in 
recital at Liberty Hall under the aus- 
pices of the First Congregational 
Church on the evening of May 18, and 
was applauded heartily by her hearers. 
She offered a varied program, including 


arias from “Dinorah,” “Samson and De- 
lilah” and the American Cadman’s 
“Shanewis” and devoted her entire song 
list to works of American composers. 
Among those represented were Curran, 
Dobson, Gilberté, O’Hara, Guion, 
Kramer, Harling, H. T. Burleigh, Har- 
vey B. Gaul and Deis. Ralph H. Aldred 
was Miss Stine’s able accompanist. 





LYRIC CLUB’S CONCERT 


Grace Freeman and Isaac McCrum Aid 
“4 Choral Organization 


The Lyric Club of New York City, un- 
der Arthur Leonard, gave its seventh 
private concert at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
on Thursday evening, May 27. The 


chorus of twenty-two singers assisted by 
Grace Freeman, violinist, and Isaac Mc- 
Crum, tenor, produced a good impression 
on the large audience. 

Miss Freeman played numbers by 
Tchaikovsky, Kreisler, Bach and Schu- 
mann; and Mr. McCrum’s program in- 
cluded among others, Laar’s “Ships,” 
Cecil Forsyth’s “Tell Me Not of a Lovely 
Lass,” and Campbell-Tipton’s “The Cry- 
ing of Water.” C. P. 








Litigation Continues For Sharing in Lil- 
lian Nordica’s Estate 


The George W. Young Company, Inc., 
of which the treasurer is Lillian Nor- 
dica’s late husband, began an action last 


week in the New York Supreme Court, 
to recover $534,124.87 from the dead 
singer’s estate. Young asserts that he 
assigned the claims to the company in 
September, 1917. E. Romayne Simmons, 
and Robért S. Baldwin, the executors of 
the estate, are named as the defendants. 
Mr. Simmons was the piano accompanist 
of the grand opera star. He was re- 
membered in her will with a bequest of 
$30,000. Mr. Baldwin is the husband of 
Mrs. Annie Baldwin, a sister of the 
singer, and one of the chief legatees un- 
der the will. Mr. Young was cut off 
from heirship in his wife’s estate, by the 
terms of her will. 





Students of Frederiksen 


Present Recital 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., May 25.—Frederik 
Frederiksen, the noted violinist pre- 
sented his class of violin students in con- 
cert at the Athenaeum, last Thursday, 
in a list of concertos by Wieniawski, 
Vieuxtemps, Saint-Saéns and Lalo, and 
also his ensemble class in the Jensen 
serenade for strings. The numbers 
were all put forth with conclusive evi- 
dence of the excellent training the stu- 
dents had received through the instruc- 
tion of Mr. Frederiksen, who, besides his 
classes in the Chicago Musical College, 
where he is one of the heads of the violin 
department, also spends one day every 
week in Milwaukee, at the Wisconsin 
College of Music. M. R. 


Milwaukee 





CoLuMBUS,. OHI0O.—Thomas Murray 
arranged a charming program for Hotel 
Deshler, presenting Margaret Crawford, 
contralto; Mabel Murphy, soprano;, J. 
Souter Clark, tenor, accompanied by 
Jessie Crane. Mr. Clark is a Canadian 
singer. Miss Crawford and Miss Mur- 
phy have already a large following in 
Columbus. Mr. Murray, who manages 
these concerts, is also a well known tenor 
who occasionally contributes to the pro- 
grams. 








Not to Forego European Trip 
Wadler Embarks on Freighter 





Unable to Secure Passage, 
Young Violinist Finds Way 
to Keep Engagements 


Unable to secure passage this month 
on an ocean liner bound for Europe, 


Mayo Wadler, the young American vio- 
linist, sailed from Norfolk, Va., on May 
28, aboard a freight steamer with his ac- 
companist, Arthur Fiedler. Mr. Wad- 
ler, speaking to a MUSICAL AMERICA rep- 
resentative a few days before sailing, 
said that he was not at all disappointed at 
having to undergo this new experience; 
in fact, he was sure he was going to en- 
joy it. “I'll help drag my piano on 
board,” he said, “and I am assured that 
I will be allowed to practice to my heart’s 
content on the way over, something that 


would be impossible on a fine passenger 
liner. For as soon as you make a noise 
with any musical instrument on an ocean 
liner you are immediately surrounded by 
a crowd of passengers and before you 
know it your services are enlisted for the 
ship’s concert!” 

Mr. Wadler will probably appear in 
concert in Paris and London before he 
returns to America for his next concert 
tour. He is taking with him many 
works by American composers, which he 
will introduce in the European capitals 
and will also secure new modern for- 
eign works, which have been written 
during and since the war for his next 
season’s programs. He will again be 
under the management of Jules Daiber, 
under whose direction he appeared in 
some forty concerts during the season 
just passed. 








Passed Awa y 








Edward L. Coburn 


St. Louis, Mo., May 24.—Edward L. 
Coburn, fifty-nine years old, supervisor 
of music of the Board of Education of 
St. Louis, died yesterday afternoon at 
St. Luke’s Hospital following an attack 
of stomach trouble. Mr. Coburn had 
been supervisor of music of the Board 
of Education for fifteen years and was 
prominent in musical circles throughout 
the United States. He was recently 
president of the National Conference of 








Edward L. Coburn, One of the Country’s 
Leading Musical Educators Who Died 
in St. Louis Last Week 


Music Supervisors of the United States 
and it was through his efforts that the 
1919 convention held here was such a 
success. 

Mr. Coburn came here from Boone, Ia., 
where he had been supervisor of music 
in the public schools. He was born in 
St. Joseph, Ind., and was a graduate of 
the Drake University. He completed his 
musical education in Chicago and for 
many years taught summer classes at 
the Northwestern University. He was 
one of the directors in the enormous 
singing campaign in the Eighth Federal 
Reserve District during the Fourth 
Liberty Loan and later enlisted in the 
services of the Government serving in 
the camps in the South, directing com- 
munity singing. 

Mr. Coburn is survived by a widow 
and two children. All St. Louis mourns 
the loss of this man who has done so 
much for musical uplift in every form. 
Through his efforts public school music 
in this city has been raised to a level 
not previously reached and the work 
here has been the envy of many cities 
throughout the United States. 

H. W. C. 





Mrs. Adelaide T. Pinkham 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 26.—Mrs. Ade- 
laide T. Pinkham died on May 25 at the 
home of her son, Dr. Charles B. Pink- 
ham. She was seventy-seven years old 
and since coming to San Francisco fif- 
teen years ago has been prominently en- 
gaged in church musical activities. For 
twenty years she was organist and choir 
director of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
at Sacramento. Her early life was spent 
in the East. She was born at Morris- 
ville, N. Y. In 1869 she was a soloist 
at the Peace Jub‘lee held in Boston. An 
illness of but two days terminated a 
life devoted to the promotion of her art. 

E. M. B. 





George C. Farrar 
Captain George Clinton Farrar died 
on May 23, aged ninety years, at his 
Brooklyn home. He was the grand- 
father of Mrs. Goodrich Truman Smith, 
well known on the concert stage as Am- 
parito Farrar. 





Joseph L. Colegrove, Sr. 


Joseph L. Colegrove, Sr., died sudden- 
ly at Greenwich, Conn., on May 26, aged 
seventy-seven years. He was for many 
years cornetist in Glover’s American 
Band. 





Pearl L. A. Du Vall 


Pearl Loretta Allen Du Vall, wife of 
E. Harold Du Vall, Brooklyn organist, 
died at Allenwood, N. J., on May 24. 
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Group Instruction for Volun- 
teer Workers Started in 
Hamilton, Ohio — Class of 
Twelve Found to Co-operate 
Admirably—Piano Dealers 
Lend Rooms for Work 


AMILTON, OHIO, May 30.—An 

innovation in training for com- 
munity music workers that has lately 
been instituted here in conjunction with 
the music campaign of Community Serv- 
ice, is the inauguration of class instruc- 
tion of accompanists for community 
singing. This instruction has_ been 
given by Robert M. Howard, musical or- 
ganizer. Demonstration of the working 
out of the routine instruction was given 
at a recent community sing when five of 
the accompanists appeared and no dif- 
ference in method or procedure was no- 
ticeable. 

The value of these classes in accom- 
pany‘ng, as community music organizers 
see it, is shown by the kind of work done 
by accompanists at every gathering 
where singing is a part of the program. 
This covers public school auditorium ex- 
ercises, Sunday school opening and clos- 
ing exercises, as well as patriot‘c and so- 
cial affairs. The accompanist on such 
occasions ought to be a strong support 
to the singing, and it is to equip pian- 
ists for such accompanying that these 


schools are valuable. 

In organizing an accompanists’ class, 
it is not essential that it be composed of 
highly educated musicians. In working 
in the field of volunteers the organizer 
has to keep continually in mind the fact 
that it is necessary to have a large num- 
ber of persons available for service. This 
is especially true in conducting volunteer 
music work, as the department is so 
often called upon to send out several per- 


Accompanists’ Classes Inaugurated by Ohio Community Service 
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Class Instruction for Accompanists for Community Singing, as Conducted by a Community Service Organizer, Under the Aus. 
pices of the Hamilton Recreation Commission, Hamilton, Ohio 


sons each night to assist in promoting the 
good fellowship and get-together spirit 
which is forthcoming through the chan- 
nel of mass singing. 

Classes of twelve may be handled with 
good results providing the co-operation 
of piano dealers is secured to the extent 
of granting the use of their salesrooms 
for class instruction. This gives the 
class a large group of pianos at its com- 
mand in a room which, generally speak- 
ing, is largely unused for other purposes 
than storage. The only expense _in- 


curred is that of tuning the pianos to a 
pitch, which will often be taken care of 
by the dealer himself. 

The course inaugurated in Hamilton 
has been covering the demonstration of 
measure-divisions, namely, two, three, 
four, six, nine and twelve beat measure, 
with special emphasis placed upon the 
value of the down beat. The teaching 
of the preparatory beat is also one of 
the fundamentals, as well as the teach- 
ing of the movements necessary in beat- 
ing different measure divisions. This, 


together with a large amount of class 
practice, covers the first part of the 
work. 

Stress is also placed upon attacks, re- 
leases and the necessary introduction 
which gives the audience the pitch of the 
song to be sung. Such things as ex- 
planation of the initial or divided meas- 
ure, practice in the changes of speed, th 
development of accompaniments when 
only an air is given, practice in playing 
accompaniments for solo numbers, etc. 
are also included. BR. S. C. 





MILWAUKEE EXPANDS 
HER MUSICAL SERIES 


Misses Rice and Andrews 
Have Already Completed 
Plans for Record Season 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—May 22.—An- 
nouncement of musical plans in Milwau- 
kee have progressed to the point where 
it is safe to say that next season will be 
one of the most active, if not the most ac- 
tive that has ever been witnessed here. 


Margaret Rice, who has given Twilight 
Sunday musicales on a small scale, in a 
small hall, has decided to enlarge her 
plans and present no less than five num- 
bers in a similar Twilight Sunday musi- 
cal course in the Pabst Theater. 

Not only is Miss Rice going to a hall 
with a standard capacity, but she is 
bringing some of the greatest artists ex- 
tant, the standard of her attractions be- 
ing visibly improved. Miss Rice has 
also adopted the policy of presenting 
only instrumentalists in this course be- 
cause Marion Andrews and the Arion 
Club, among other organizations, bring 
many vocalists. 

Miss Rice will offer Guiomar Novaes. 
Another big card will be Pablo Casals. 
Other offerings will be the Flonzaley 
Quartet, Arthur Shattuck and the El- 
chuco Trio. Miss Rice has also given 
out her dates on the Chicago Symphony 
series, with eight concerts instead of the 
usual ten by this organization and the 
other two concerts in the series being the 





Minneapolis and the Detroit symphony 
appearances, thus making ten in all. It 
is believed that this orchestral series 
will be gradually expanded until it takes 
in all the leading symphony organiza- 
tions of the country. Miss Rice is pre- 
senting three orchestras this year, in- 
stead of two last year and only one in 
previous years. 

Marion Andrews is also announcing a 
series of operas and artists this year 
which is even more brilliant than in the 
past, if this were possible. The operas 
on Oct. 18 and 19 will be “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” with Rosa Raisa in the lead- 
ing role and “Pagliacci” with Ruffo as 
Tonio. The second night will be de- 
voted to “La Traviata” with Frieda 
Hempel and Alessandro Bonci in the 
leading réles. The full support of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Association will 
be enlisted for both of these perform- 
ances. 

In the artists’ course which completes 
the course of six offered by Miss An- 
drews, there are some notable names, 
some of which never fail to draw capac- 
ity houses in Milwaukee. The most no- 
table is perhaps Fritz Kreisler, violin- 
ist, Nov. 26. Next in popular rank is 
perhaps Mary Garden, Dec. 10. On Feb. 
7 comes Sergei Rachmaninoff, Russian 
pianist-composer, who has aroused more 
comment in the city than any other pian- 
ist since the days of Paderewski. The 
fourth steller attraction is the Famous 
Artist Trio composed of Carolina Laz- 
zari, contralto, who has appeared in Mil- 
waukee before; Grace Wagner, soprano, 
and Renato Zanelli, baritone, with 
Frank La Forge at the piano. 

Miss Andrews has apparently adopted 
the plan of presenting one or two fa- 
mous stars in every one of her concerts. 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 526-536, NIAGARA STREET 





Her standard of musical worth is also 
moving up as she gives her courses year 
after year. 

Plans have also been announced in ten- 
tative form by which there will be two 
sets of morning concerts given in Mil- 
waukee next year. The morning concert 
is a recent departure in the city which 
has been especially sponsored by Mrs. 
Edna J. Dunlop. The idea has been so 
successful that two such series of artists 
will be the result next season, thereby 
marking a new step in the musical 
growth of Milwaukee. 

The Arion Musical Club has also an- 
nounced the appearance of Reinald Wer- 
renrath next season. C. O. S. 





Army Bands Must Not Compete With 
Civilian Musicians 


WASHINGTON, May 26.—Lieut. Gen. 
Liggett, commanding the Western De- 
partment, has disapproved the use of 
the Fort Winfield Scott Band for con- 
certs in Berkeley, Cal., and has directed 
that all commanding officers at army 
posts in his department, before approv- 
ing the unofficial use of army bands 
under their jurisdiction, secure a state- 
ment from an officer of the musicians’ 
unions concerned to the effect that such 
use is not in competition with civilian 
musicians. This is said to be the gen- 


eral policy of the army. Recently an or- 


ganized labor newspaper protested 
against the use of army bands for unoffi- 
cial use in competition with civilians. 


The War Department announced to-da) 
that no justification exists for the pro- 
test. 





Margaret Romaine Given Cordial Wel- 
come in Greenville, N. C. 


GREENVILLE, N. C., May 28.—Margaret 
Romaine, one of the American artists, 
who, two years ago, became a member of 
the Metropolitan force, added to her 
lengthy list of successful appearances 
when she appeared in recital in the 
Grand Opera House at Greenville, N. ©, 
under auspices of the Green Lyceum and 


Artist Course Association. The _ s0- 
prano’s program included the “Jewel 
Song” from “Faust” and the aria 


“Pleurez, pleurez, mes yeux” from “Lé¢ 
Cid.” Numerous French and Russian 
songs were included in the program ané 
also songs by modern American com- 
posers, among them being Kramers 
“Now Like a Lantern,” which Miss Ro- 
maine is singing at ail of her concerts 
An audience of large. proportions ac 
corded the singer an enthusiastic wel- 
come, in which Charles Lurvey, as a¢- 
companist and solo-pianist, came in fo! 


his share. 


— 
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